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OUR MESS.—JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE MOUNTAIN-PASS. 


On the whole, the journey to me was 
a delightful one, and certainly not the 
least pleasant portion of my life in 
Ireland. Endowed—partly from his 
individual gifts, partly from the nature 
of his sacred functions—with influences 
over all the humble ranks in life, the 
good priest jogged along with the as- 
surance of a hearty welcome wherever 
he pleased to halt—the only look of 
disappointment being when he declined 
some proffered civility, or refused an 
invitation to delay his journey. The 
chariot was well known in every town 
and village, and scarcely was the rum- 
ble of its wheels heard coming up the 
“ street,” when the population might 
be seen assembling in little groups and 
knots, to have a word with “the fa- 
ther”—to get his blessing—to catch 
his eye, or even obtain a nod from 
him. He knew every one and every 
thing, and with a tact which is believed 
to be the prerogative of royalty, he 
never miscalled a name nor mistook an 
event. Inquiring after them for soul 
and body, he entered with real inte- 
rest into all their hopes and plans— 
their fears and anticipations, and talked 
away about pigs, penances, purgatory, 
and potatoes, in a way that showed his 
information, on any of these matters, 
to be of no mean or common order. 
By degrees our way left the more 
travelled high-road, and took by a 
mountain track through a wild roman- 
tic line of country beside the Shannon. 
Vor. XX,—No. 116, 


No villagés now presented themselves, 
and indeed but little trace of any ha- 
bitation whatever: large misshapen 
mountains, whose granite sides were 
scarce concealed by the dark fern—the 
only vegetation that clothed them—rose 
around and about us. In the valleys 
some strips of bog might be seen with 
little hillocks of newly-cut turf—the 
only semblance of man’s work the eye 
could rest on: tillage there was none. 
A dreary silence, too, reigned through- 
out. I listened in vain for the bleating 
of alamb or the solitary tinkle of a 
sheep-bell ; but no—save the cawing 
of the rooks or the mournful cry of 
the plover—I could hear nothing. 
Now and then, it is true, the heavy 
flapping of a strong wing would point 
the course of a heron soaring towards 
the river, but his low flight even spoke 
of solitude, and showed he feared not 
man, in his wild and dreary mountains. 
At intervals we could see the Shannon 
winding along, far, far down below us, 
and I could mark the islands in the 
bay of Scariff, with their ruined 
churches and one solitary tower ; but 
no sail floated on the surface, nor did 
an oar break the sluggish current of 
the stream. It was indeed a dreary 
scene, and somehow my companion’s 
manner seemed colored by its influence, 
for scarcely had we entered the little 
valley that led to this mountain track, 
than he became silent and thoughtful, 
absorbed in reflection, and when he 
K 
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spoke—either doing so at random or 
in a vague and almost incoherent way 
that showed his ideas were wandering. 

I remarked that as we stopped at a 
little forge shortly after daybreak, the 
smith had taken the priest aside and 
whispered to him a few words, at 
which he seemed strangely moved ; 
and as they spoke together for some 
moments in an under tone, I perceived 
by the man’s manner and gesture, as 
well as by the agitation of the good 
father himself, that something of im- 
portance was being told. Without 
waiting to finish the little repair to 
the carriage, which had caused our 
halt, he re-mounted hastily, and beck- 
oning me to take my place, drove on 
at a pace that spoke of haste and eager- 
ness. I confess that my curiosity to 
know the reason was great, but as I 
could not with propriety ask, nor did 
my companion seem disposed to give 
the information, I soon relapsed into a 
silence unbroken as his own, and we 
travelled along for some miles without 
speaking. Now and then the priest 
would make an effort to relieve the 
weariness of the way by some remark 
upon the scenery, or some allusion to 
the wild grandeur of the pass ; but it 
was plain he spoke only from con- 
straint, and that his mind was occu- 
pied on other and very different 
thoughts. It was now wearing late, 
and yet no trace of any house or habi- 
tation could I see, where to rest for 
the night. Not wishing, however, to 
interrupt the current of my friend’s 
thoughts, I maintained my silence, 
straining my eyes on every side, from 
the dark mountains that towered above 
me, to the narrow gloomy valley that 
lay several hundred feet beneath our 
track—but all in vain. The stillness 
was unbroken, and not a roof—not 
even a smoke-wreath could be seen far 
as the view extended. 

The road by which we travelled was 
scarped from the side of a mountain, 
and for some miles pursued a gradually 
descending course. On suddenly turn- 
ing the angle of a rocky wall that 
skirted us for above a mile, we came 
in sight of a long reach of the Shan- 
non upon which the sun was now set- 
ting in all its golden lustre. The 
distant shore of Munster, rich in til- 

e and pasture-land, was lit up too 
with corn-field and green meadow, 
leafy wood and blue mountain—all 
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glowing in their brightest hue. It was 
a vivid and gorgeous picture, and I 
could have looked on it long with plea- 
sure; when suddenly I felt my arm 
grasped by astrong finger. I turned 
round, and the priest, relaxing his 
hold, pointed down into the dark val- 
ley below us, as he said in a low and 
agitated voice—* You see the light— 
it is there—there.” Quickening our 
pace by every effort, we began rapidly 
to descend the mountain by a zig-zag 
road, whose windings soon lost us the 
view I have mentioned, and left nothing 
but the wild and barren mountains 
around us. ‘Tired as our poor horse 
was, the priest pressed him forward, 
and regardless of the broken and 
rugged way, he seemed to think of 
nothing but his haste, muttering be- 
tween his teeth with a low but rapid 
articulation, while his face grew flushed 
and pale at intervals, and his eye 
had all the lustrous glare and restless 
look of fever. I endeavoured, as well 
as I was able, to occupy my mind with 
other thoughts, but with that invin- 
cible fascination that turns us ever to 
the side we try to shun, I found my- 
self again and again gazing on my 
companion’s countenance. Every mo- 
ment now his agitation increased ; his 
lips were firmly closed ; his brow con- 
tracted ; his cheek flattened, and qui- 
vering with a nervous spasm, while 
his hand trembled violently as he 
wiped the big drops of sweat that 
rolled in agony from his forehead. 

At last we reached the level, where 
a better road presented itself before 
us, and enabled us so to increase our 
speed that we were rapidly coming up 
with the light, which, as the evening 
closed in, seemed larger and brighter 
than before. It was now that hour 
when the twilight seems fading into 
night, a grey and sombre darkness 
colouring every object, but yet mark- 
ing grass and rock, pathway and river 
with some seeming of their noon- 
day hues, so that as we came along I 
could make out the roof and walls of 
a mud cabin built against the very 
mountain side, in the gable of which 
the light was shining. A rapid, a 
momentary thought flashed across my 
mind as to what dreary and solitary 
man could fix his dwelling-place in 
such a spot as this, when in an instant 
the priest suddenly pulled up the horse, 
and stretching out one hand with 
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a gesture of listening, whispered— 
“Hark!—did you not hear that?” 
As he spoke, a cry, wild and fearful, 
rose through the gloomy valley—at 
first in one prolonged and swelling 
note, then broken, as if by sobs, it 
faltered, sunk, and rose again wilder 
and madder, till the echoes, catching 
up the direful sounds, answered and 
repeated them, as though a chorus of 
unearthly spirits were calling to each 
other through the air. 
‘ &Q God! too late, too late,” said 
the priest, as he bowed his face upon 
his knees, and his strong frame shook 
in agony. “QO Father of Mercy,” he 
cried, as he lifted his eyes, bloodshot 
and tearful, toward heaven, “ for- 
give me this—and if unshriven before 
thee Another cry, more frantic 
than before, here burst upon us, and 
the priest, muttering with rapid ut- 
terance, appeared lost in prayer. 
But at him I looked no longer, for 
straight before us on the road, and in 
front of the little cabin, now not above 
thirty paces from us, knelt the figure 
of a woman, whom, were it not from 
the fearful sounds we had heard, one 
could scarce believe a thing of life :— 
her age not more than thirty years; 
she was pale as death; not a tinge, 
not a ray of colour streaked her blood- 
less cheek; her black hair, long and 
wild, fell upon her back and shoulders, 
straggling and disordered ; her hands 
were clasped as she held her stiffened 
arms straight before her. Her dress 
bespoke the meanest poverty, and her 
sunk cheek and drawn-in lips betokened 
famine and starvation. As I gazed on 
her almost breathless with awe and 
dread, the priest leaped out, and, hur- 
rying forward, called out to her in 
Irish ; but she heard him not, she saw 
him not: dead to every sense, she re- 
mained still and motionless. No fea- 
ture trembled, no limb was shaken ; 
she knelt before us like an image of 
stone ; and then, as if by some spell 
that worked within her, once more 
gave forth the heart-rending cry we 
heard at first. Now, low and plain- 
tive, like the sighing night-wind, it 
rose fuller and fuller, pausing and con- 
tinuing at intervals, and then breaking 
into short and fitful efforts, it grew 
wilder and stronger, till at last, with 
one outbreak—like the overflowing of 
a heart of misery—it ceased abruptly. 
The priest bent over her and spoke 
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to her; he called her by her name, 
and shook her several times—but all 
in vain. Her spirit, if indeed present 
with her body, had lost all sympathy 
with things of earth. 

“God help her,” said he; “ God 
comfort her. This is sore affliction.” 

As he spoke he walked towards the 
little cabin, the door of which now 
stood open. All was still and silent 
within its walls. Unused to see the 
dwellings of the poor in Ireland, my 
eye ranged over the bare walls, the 
damp and earthen floor, the few and 
miserable pieces of furniture; when 
suddenly my attention was called to 
another and a sadder spectacle. In 
one corner of the hovel, stretched upon 
a bed, whose poverty might have made 
it unworthy of a dog to lie in, lay the 
figure of a large and powerfully-built 
man, stone dead. His eyes were 
closed, and the chin bound up with a 
white cloth, and a sheet—torn and 
ragged—was stretched above his cold 
limbs, while on either side of him two 
candles were burning. His features, 
though rigid and stiffened, were manly, 
and even handsome ; the bold charac- 
ter of the face heightened in effect by 
his beard and moustache, which ap- 
peared to have been let grow for some 
time previous, and whose black and 
waving curl looked darker from the 
pallor around it. Some lines there 
were about the mouth that looked like 
harshness and severity, but the strug- 
gle of departing life might have caused 
them. 

Gently withdrawing the sheet that 
covered him, the priest placed his 
hand upon his heart. It was evident 
to me, from his manner, that he still 
believed him living ; and as he rolled 
hack the covering he felt for his hand. 
Suddenly starting, he fell back for an 
instant, and as he moved his fingers 
backwards and forwards, I saw that 
they were covered with blood. I drew 
near, and now perceived that the dead 
man’s chest was laid open by a wound 
of several inches in extent. The ribs 
had been cut across, and some portion 
of the heart or lung seemed to pro- 
trude. At the slightest touch of the 
body, the blood gushed forth anew, 
and ran in streams upon him. His 
right hand, too, was cut across the 
entire palm—the thumb nearly severed 
at the joint. This appeared to have 
been rudely bound together; but it 
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was evident, from the nature and size 
of the other wound, that he could not 
have survived it many hours. 

As I looked in horror at the fright- 
fal spectacle before me, my foot struck 
at something beneath the bed. I 
stooped down to examine, and found 
it was a carbine, such a3 dragoons 
usually carry. It was broken at the 
stock, and bruised in many places, but 
still seemed not unserviceable. Part 
of the butt-end was also stained with 
blood. The clothes of the dead man, 
clotted and matted with gore, were 
also there, adding, by their terrible 
testimony, to the dreadful fear that 
haunted me. Yes, every thing con- 
firmed it—murder and crime had been 
there. A low, muttering sound near 
made me turn my head, and I saw the 
priest kneeling beside the bed, engaged 
in prayer. His head was bare, and he 
wore a kind of scarf of blue silk, and 
the small case that contained the last 
rights of his church, was placed at his 
feet. 

Apparently lost to all around, save 
the figure of the man that lay dead be- 
fore him, he muttered, with ceaseless 
rapidity, prayer after prayer, stopping 
ever and anon to place his hand on 
the cold heart, or to listen with his 
ear upon the livid lips; and then re- 
suming, with greater eagerness, while 
the big drops rolled from his forehead, 
and the agonizing torture he felt con- 
vulsed his entire frame. 

“© God!” he exclaimed, after a 
prayer of some minutes, in which his 
features worked like one in a fit of epi- 
lepsy—“ O God! is it then too late !” 

He started to his feet as he spoke, 
and bending over the corpse, with 
hands clasped above his head, he poured 
forth a whole torrent of words in Irish, 
swaying his body backwards and for- 
wards, as his voice, becoming broken 
by emotion, now sank into a whisper, 
or broke into a discordant shout :— 
* Shaun, Shaun,” cried he, as stooping 
down to the ground he snatched up the 
little crucifix, and held it before the 
dead man’s face, at the same time he 
shook him violently by the shoulder, 
and cried, in accents I can never for- 
get, some words aloud, among which 
alone I could recognise one word— 
Thea—the Irish word fur God. He 
shook him till the head rocked heavily 
from side to side, and the blood oozed 
from the opening wound, and stained 
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the ragged covering of the bed. At 
this instant the priest stopped suddenly 
and fell upon his knees, while with a 
low, faint sigh, he who seemed dead 
lifted his eyes and looked around him ; 
his hands grasped the sides of the bed, 
and, with a strength that seemed su- 
pernatural, he raised himself to the 
sitting posture. His lips were parted 
and moved, but without a sound, and 
his filmy eyes turned slowly in their 
sockets from one object to another, 
till, at length, they fell upon the little 
crucifix that had dropped from the 
priest’s hand upon the bed. In an in- 
stant the corpse-like features seemed 
inspired with life—a gleam of bright- 
ness shot from his eyes—the head 
nodded forward a couple of times, and 
I thought I heard a discordant, broken 
sound issue from the open mouth, and, 
a moment after, the head dropped 
upon the chest, and the hands relaxed, 
and he fell back witha crash, never 
more to move. 

Overcome with horror, I staggered 
to the door, and sank upon a little 
bench infront of the cabin. The cool 
air of the night soon brought me to 
myself, and while in my confused state 
I wondered if the whole might not be 
some dreadful dream, my eyes once 
more fell upon the figure of the wo- 
man, who still knelt in the attitude we 
had first seen her. Her hands were 
clasped before her, and from time to 
time her wild cry rose into the air and 
woke the echoes of that silent valley. 
A faint moonlight fell in broken 
patches around her, and mingled its 
beams with the red glare of the little 
candles within, as their light fell upon 
her marble features. From the cabin 
I could hear the sounds of the priest’s 
voice, as he continued to pray without 
ceasing. As the hours rolled on no- 
thing changed, and when, prompted by 
curiosity, I looked within the hovel, I 
saw the priest still kneeling beside the 
bed, his face pale, and sunk, and hag- 
gard, as though months of sickness and 
suffering had passed over him. 

I dared not speak—I dared not dis- 
turb him—and J sat down near the 
door in silence. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of 
our nature, that the feelings which 
rend our hearts with agony have a 
tendency, by their continuance, to lull 
us into slumber. The watcher by the 
bed-side of his dying friend—the felon 
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in his cell but a few hours before death, 
sleep—and sleep soundly. The bitter- 
ness of grief would seem to blunt sen- 
sation, and the mind, like the body, 
can only sustain a certain amount of 
burden, after which it succumbs and 
yields ; so I found it amid this scene 
of horror and anguish, with every thing 
to excite that can operate upon the 
mind ;—the woman stricken motionless 
and senseless by grief—the dead man, 
as it were, recalled to life by the words 
that were to herald him into life ever- 
lasting—the old man, whom I had 
known but as a gay companion, dis- 
played now before my eyes in all the 
workings of his feeling heart, called up 
by the afflictions of one world and the 
terrors of another ; and this in a wild 
and dreary valley, far from man’s 
dwelling. Yet, amid all this, and more 
than all, the harassing conviction that 
some deed of blood, some dark hour of 
crime had been here at work, perhaps 
to be concealed for ever, and go un- 
avenged, save of heaven ; and yet, with 
this around and about me, I slept. 
How long I know not; but when I 
woke the mist of morning hung in the 
valley, or rolled, in masses of cloud- 
like vapour, along the mountain-side. 
In an instant, the whole scene of the 
previous night was before me, and the 
priest still knelt beside the bed and 
prayed. I looked for the woman, but 
she was gone. 

The noise of wheels at some dis- 
tance, could now be heard on the 
mountain-road ; andas I walked stealth- 
ily from the door, I could see three 
figures descending the pass, followed 
by a car and horse. As they came 
F( I marked that beneath the straw 
on the car*something protruded itself 
on either side, and this, I soon saw, 
was a coffin. As the men approached 
the angle of the road they halted, and 
seemed to converse in an eager and 
anxious manner, when, suddenly, one 
of them broke from the others, and, 
springing to the top of a low wall that 
skirted the road, continued to look 
steadily at the house for some minutes 
together. The thought flashed on me 
at the moment, that perhaps my being 
a stranger to them might have cause 
their hesitation, so I waved my hat a 
couple of times above my bead. Upon 
this they resumed their march, and in 
a few minutes more were standing be, 
side me, One of them, who was an ol 
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man, with hard, weather-beaten fea- 
tures, addressed me first in Irish, but 
correcting himself, at once asked, in 
a low, steady voice :— 

« Was the priest in time? 
get the rites ?” 

I nodded in reply, when he muttered, 
as if to himself:— 

“God's will be done. Shaun didn’t 
tell of Hogan * 

‘* Whisht! father—whisht!” said 
one of the younger men, as he laid his 
hand upon the old man’s arm; while 
he added something in Irish gesticu- 
lating with energy as he spoke. 

‘Is Mary come back, sir?” said the 
third, as he touched his hat to me 
respectfully. 

“ The woman—his wife?” said I; 
** T have not seen her to-day.” 

«* She was up with us, at Kiltimmon, 
at two o'clock this morning, but 
wouldn’t wait for us. She wanted to 
get back at once, poor crayture. She 
bears it well, and has the stout heart. 
Faith, maybe before long she'll make 
some others faint in their hearts, that 
have stricken hers this night.” 

«* Was she calm then ?” said I. 

‘* As you are this minute; and sure 
enough she helped me, with her own 
hands, to put the horse in the car ; for; 
you see, I couldn’t lift the shaft with 
my one arm.” 

I now saw that his arm was bound 
up, and buttoned within the bosom of 
his great coat. 

The priest now joined us, and spoke 
for several minutes in Irish; and, al- 
though ignorant of all he said, I could 
mark in the tone of his voice, his look, 
his manner, and his gesture, that his 
words were those of rebuke and repro- 
bation. The old man heard him in 
silence, but without any evidence of 
feeling. The others, on the contrary, 
seemed deeply affected, and the younger 
of the two, whose arm was broken, 
seemed greatly moved, and the tears 
rolled down his hardy cheeks. 

These signs of emotion were evi- 
dently desleadne to the old man, 
whose nature was of a sterner and 
more cruel mould; and, as he turned 
away from the Father's admonition; 
he moved past me, muttering, as he 
went— 

‘Isn't it all fair ?—blood for blood ; 
and sure they dhrav him to it,” 

After a few words from the priest, 
two of the party took their spades 
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from the car, and began digging the 
grave; while Father Loftus, leading 
the other aside, talked to him for 
some time. 

*« Be gorra,” said the old man, as he 
shovelled the earth to either side,— 
* Father Tom isn’t like himself, at all, 
at all. He used to have pity, and the 
kind word for the poor, when they 
were turned out on the world to starve, 
without as much as asheaf of straw to 
lie upon, or potatoes enough for the 
children to eat.” 

“ Whisht! father, or the priest will 
hear ye,” said the younger one, looking 
cautiously around. 

* Sorrow bit o’ me cares ; if he does, 
it’s thruth I'm telling. You are not 
long in these parts, sir, av I may make 
so bowld ?” 

« No,” 
stranger.” 

“ Well, any how, vou may under- 
stand that this isn’t a fine soil for a po- 
tato-garden ; and yet, the devil a other 
poor Shaun had, since they turned him 
out on the road last Michaelmas-day, 
himself, and his wife, and the little 
gossoon—the only one they had, too— 
with a fever andagueuponhim. The 
poor child, however, didn’t feel it long, 
for he died ten days after. Well, well! 
the ways of God there’s no saying 
against. But, sure, if the little boy 
didn’t die, Shaun was off to America, 
for he tuk his passage, and got a sea- 
chest of a friend, and was all ready to 
go; but, you see, when the child died, 
he could not bring himself to leave 
the grave ; and there he used to go and 
spend half of his days fixing it, and 
settling the sods about it, and wouldn’t 
take a day's work from any of the 
neighbours, and at last he went off one 
night, and we never knew what was 
become of him till a pedlar brought 
word that he and Mary was living in 
the Cluan Beg, away from every body, 
without a friend to say ‘ God save you!’ 
—lIt’s deep enough now, Mickey ; 
there’s nobody will turn him out of 
this.And so, sir, he might have 
lived for many a year; but when he 
heerd that the boys was up, and going 
to settle a reckoning with Mr. Tar- 
leton . 


said I; “I'm quite a 





“Come you,” cried the priest, who 
joined us at the moment, and from 
whose look I could perceive was evi- 
dently displeased at the old man’s 
communicativeness,—‘‘come you; the 
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sooner you all get back the better. 
We must look after Mary, too; for 
God knows where she is wandering. 
And now let us put the poor boy in the 
earth.” 

With slow and sullen steps the old 
man entered the house, followed by the 
others, I did not accompany them, 
but stood beside the grave, my mind 
full of all I heard. In a few minutes 
they returned, carrying the coffin, one 
corner of which was borne by the 
priest himself. Their heads were bare, 
and their features were pale and care- 
worn. They placed the body in the 
grave, and gazed down after it for 
some seconds, The priest spoke a 
few words in a low, broken voice, the 
very sounds of which, though their 
meaning was unknown to me, sunk deep 
into my heart. He whispered for an 
instant to one of the young men, who 
went into the cabin, and speedily re- 
turned, carrying with him some of the 
clothes of the deceased, and the old 
carbine that lay beneath the bed. 

** Throw them in the grave, Mickey 
—throw them in,” said the priest. 
** Where’s his coat ?” 

*‘ It isn’t there, sir,” said the man. 
« That’s every thing that has a mark 
of blood upon it.” 

“Give me that gun,” cried the 
priest ; and at the same moment he 
took the carbine by the end of the 
barrel, and by one stroke of his strong 
foot snapped it at the britch. My 
curse be on you,” said he, as he kicked 
the fragments into the grave ; “ there 
was peace and happiness in the land 
before men knew ye and owned ye. 
Ah, Hugh,” said he, turning his eyes 
fiercely on the old man, * I never said 
ye hadn’t griefs and trials, and sore 
ones, too, some of them; but, God 
help you, if ye think that an easy con- 
science and a happy horiecan be bought 
by murder.” The oll man started at 
the words, and as his dark brow loured, 
and his lip trembled, I drew near to 
the priest, fearful lest an attack might 
be made on him. “ Ay, murder, boys 
—that’s the word, and no less. Don’t 
tell me about righting yourselves ; and 
blood for blood, and all that. There's 
a curse upon the land, where these 
things happen, and the earth is not 
lucky that is moistened with the blood 
of God's creatures.” 

“Cover him up—cover him up!” 
said the old man shovelling in the 
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earth, so as to drown the priest’s words, 
* and let us be going. We ought to 
be back by six o’clock, unless,” added 
he with a sarcastic bitterness that 
made him look like a fiend—*“ unless 
Ce reverence is going to set the po- 
ice on our track.” 

“ God forgive you, Hugh, and turn 
. heart,” said the priest, as he shook 

is outstretched hands at him. As he 
spoke these words, he took me by the 
arm, and led me within the house. I 
could feel his hand tremble as it leaned 
upon me, and the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks in silence. 

We sat down in the little cabin, but 
neither of us spoke. After some time 
we heard the noise of the cart-wheels, 
and the sound of voices, which grew 
fainter and fainter as they passed up the 
glen, and at length all became still. 

“¢ And the poor wife,” said I, “ what 
think you has become of her ?” 

‘Gone home to her people,” most 
likely,” answered the priest. ‘“ Her 
misfortunes will make her a home in 
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As we issued from the glen the coun- 
try became more open, patches of 
cultivation presented themselves, and 
an air of comfort and condition supe- 
rior to what we had hitherto seen was 
observable in the dwellings of the 
country people. The road led through 
a broad valley, bounded on one side 
by a chain of lofty mountains, and on 
the other separated by the Shannon 
from the swelling hills of Munster. 
Deeply engaged in our thoughts, we 
travelled along for some miles without 
speaking. The scene we had wit- 
nessed was of that kind that seemed 
to forbid our recurrence to it, save in 
our own gloomy reflections. We had 
not gone far when the noise of horse- 
men on the road behind us induced us 
to turn our heads. They came along 
at a sharp trot, and we could soon 
perceive that although the two or 
three foremost were civilians, they 
who followed were dragoons. I 
thought I saw the priest change co- 
lour as the clank of the accoutrements 
struck upon his ear. I had, however, 
but little time for observation, as the 
party soon overtook us. 

“You are early on the road, gen- 
tlemen,” said a strong, powerfully. 
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every cabin. None so poor, none so 
wretched as not to succour and shelter 
her. But let us hence.” 

We walked forth from the hovel, 
and the priest, closing the door after 
him, fastened it with a padlock that he 
had found within, and then placing the 
key upon the door-sill, he turned to 
depart—but, suddenly stopping, he 
took my hand in both of his, and 
said, in a voice of touching earnest- 
ness— 

‘* This has been asad scene. Would 
to God you had not witnessed it. 
Would to God, rather, that it might 
not have occurred. But promise me, 
on the faith of a man of honour, and 
the word of a gentleman, that what 
you have seen this night you reveal to 
no man, until I have passed away my- 
self, and stand before that judgment 
to which we all are coming.” 

**T promise you faithfully,” said I. 
*¢ And now, let us leave a spot that has 
thrown a gloom upon my heart, a life 
long will never obliterate.” 


-—THE JOURNEY. 


built man, who, mounted upon a grey 
horse of great bone and action, rode 
close up beside us. 

« Ah, Sir Thomas, is it you?” said 
the priest, affecting at once his former 
easy and indifferent manner. “I had 
rather see the hounds at your back 
than those beagles of King George 
there. Is there any thing wrong in 
the country ?” 

‘Let me ask you another question,” 
said the knight, in answer. “ How 
long have you been in it, and where 
did you pass the night, not to hear of 
what has occurred?” 

« Faith, a home question,” said the 
priest, summoning up a hearty laugh, 
to conceal his emotion; “ but, if the 
truth must out, we came round by the 
Ea? of Glenduff, as my friend here, 

eing an Englishman may I beg 
to present him to you—Mr. Hinton— 
Sir Thomas Garland he heard 
wonders of the monks’ way of living 
up there, and I wished to let him 
judge for himself.” 

« Ah, that accounts for it,” said the 
tall man to himself. “ We have had 
a sad affair of it, Father Tom. Poor 
Tarleton has been murdered.” 

“ Murdered!” exclaimed the priest, 
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with an expression of horror in his 
countenance I could scarcely believe 
feigned. 

* Yes, murdered. The house was 
attacked a little after midnight. The 
party must have been a large one, for, 
while they forced in the hall-door, the 
haggard and the stables were seen in 
a blaze. Poor George had just re- 
tired to bed, a little later than usual, 
for his sons had returned a few hours 
before from Dublin, where they had 
been to attend their college examina- 
tion. The villains, however, knew 
the house well, and made straight for 
his room. He was up in an instant, 
and, seizing a sabre that hung beside 
his bed, defended himself, with the 
courage of desperation, against them 
all. The scuffle and the noise soon 
brought his sons to the spot, who, 
although mere boys, behaved in the 
most gallant manner. Overpowered 
at last by numbers, and covered with 
wounds, they dragged poor Tarleton 
down the stairs, shouting out as they 
went, ‘ Bring him down to Freney’s— 
let the bloody villain see the black 
walls and the cold hearth he has made 
before he dies.’ It was their intention 
to murder him on the spot where, a 
few weeks before, a distress for rent 
had been executed against some of the 
tenants. He grasped the banisters, 
with a despairing clutch, while, fixing 
his eyes upon his servant, who had 
lived with him for some years past, he 
called out to him, in his agony, to 
save him; but the fellow came deli- 
berately forward and held the flame 
of a candle beneath the dying man’s 
fingers, until he relaxed his hold, and 
fell back among his murderers. Yes, 
yes, father, Henry Tarleton saw it 
with his own eyes, for, while his bro- 
ther was stretched senseless on the 
floor, he was struggling with the 
others, at the head of the staircase : 
and strange enough, too, they never 
hurt the boys, but when = had 
wreaked their vengeance on the father, 
bound them back to back, and left 
them.” 

**Can they identify any of them ?” 
said the priest, with intense emotion 
in his voice and manner. 

* Scarcely, I fear ; their faces were 
blackened, and they wore shirts over 
their coats. Henry thinks he could 
swear to two or three of the number ; 
but our best chance of discovery lies 
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in the fact, that several of them were 
badly wounded, and one in ren 
whom he saw cut down by his fa- 
ther’s sabre, was carried down stairs 
by his comrades, bathed in blood.” 

‘He didn’t recognise him?” said 
the priest eagerly. 

“No. But here eomes the poor 
boy, so I'll wish you good morning.” 

He put spurs to his horse as he 
spoke, and dashed forward, followed 
by the dragoons ; while, at the same 
moment, on the opposite side of the 
the road, a young man—pale, with his 
dress disordered, his arm in a sling— 
rode by. He never turned to look 
aside ; his filmy. eye was fixed, as it 
were, on some far-off object, and he 
seemed scarce to guide his horse, as 
he galloped onward over the rugged 
road. 

The priest relaxed his pace, to per- 
mit the crowd of horsemen to pass 
on, while his countenance once more 
assumed its drooping and despondent 
look, and he relapsed into his former 
silence. 

“You see that high mountain to 
the left there,” said he, after a long 
pause. “ Well, our road lies round 
the foot of it; and, please God, by 
to-morrow evening we'll be some five- 
and-twenty miles on the other side, in 
the heart of my own wild country, 
with the big mountains behind you, 
and the great blue Atlantic rearing 
its frothing waves at your feet.” He 
stopped for an instant, and then 
grasping my arm with his strong hand 
continued in a low, distinct voice :— 
‘** Never speak to me nor question me 
about what you saw last night, and 
try only to remember it as a dream. 
And now let me tell you how I intend 
to amuse you in the far west.” 

Here the priest began a spirited 
and interesting description of the sce- 
nery and the people—their habits, 
their superstitions, and their pastimes, 
Sustaining the interest of his account 
with legend and story—now grave, 
now gay; sometimes recalling a trait 
from the older history of the land ; 
sometimes detailing an incident of the 
fair or the market, but always, by his 
wonderful knowledge of the pea- 
santry, their modes of thinking and 
reasoning, and by his imitation of 
their figurative and forcible expres- 
sions, able to carry me with him, 
whether he took the mountain's side 
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for his path—sat beside some cotter’s 
turf-fire—or skimmed along the sur- 
face of the summer sea in the frail 
bark of an Achill fisherman. 

I learnt from him, that in the wild 
region where he lived, there were 
above fifteen thousand persons, scarce 
one of whom could speak or under- 
stand a word of English. Of these 
he was not only the priest, but the 
ruler and the judge. Before him all 
their disputes were settled—all their 
differences reconciled. His word, in 
the strongest sense of the phrase, was 
a law—not, indeed, to be enforced by 
bayonets and policemen, by constables 
and sheriffs’ officers—but one which, 
in its moral force demanded obedi- 
ence, andwould have made him who re- 
sisted it an outcast among his fellows. 

‘We are poor,” said the priest, 
“but we are happy. Crime is un- 
known amongst us, and the blood of 
man has not been shed in strife for 
fifty years within the barony. When 
will ye learn this in England? When 
will ye know that this people may be 
led, but never driven—that they may 
be persuaded, but never compelled ? 
When will ye condescend to bend so 
far the prerogative of your birth, 
your riches, and your rank, as to 
reason with the poor and humble pea- 
sant who looks up to you for protec- 
tion? Alas, my young friend, were 
you to ask me what is the great source 
of misery of this unhappy land, I 
should tell you, the superior intelli- 
— of its people. I see a smile, 

ut hear me out. Unlike the pea- 
santry of other countries, they are 
not content. Their characters are 
mistaken, their traits misconstrued, 
partly from indifference, partly from 
prejadion, and, in a great measure, 

ecause it is the fashion to recognise 
in the tiller of the soil a mere drudge, 
with scarce more intelligence than the 
cattle in his plough, or the oxen in his 
team; but here you have a people 
quick, sharp-sighted, and intelligent, 
able to scan your motives with ten 
times the accuracy you can guess 
at theirs; suspicious, because their 
credulity has been abused; revenge- 
ful, because their wild nature knows 
no other vindicator than their own 
right arm; lawless, for they look 
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upon your institutions as the sources 
of their misery and the instruments 
of your tyranny towards them ; reck- 
less, for they have nothing to lose ; 
indolent, for they have nothing to 
gain; without an effort to win their 
confidence, or secure their good-will. 
You overwhelm them with institutions 
—cumbrous, complicated, and unsuit- 
able ; and, while you neglect or des- 
pise all appeal to their feelings or 
affections, you place your faith in 
your soldiery or a special commission. 
Heaven help you ; you may thin them 
off by the gallows and transportation, 
but the root of the evil is as far from 
you as ever. You do not know them 
—you will not know them: more 
prone to punish than prevent, you are 
satisfied with the working of the law, 
and not shocked with the accumula- 
tion of crime: and when, broken by 
poverty, and paralysed by famine, a 
gloomy desolation spreads over the 
land, you meet in terms of congratu- 
lation to talk over tranquillizing Ire- 
land.” 

In this strain did the good priest 
continue to develop his views con- 
cerning his country ; the pivot of his 
argument being, that to a people so 
essentially different in every respect, 
English institutions and English laws 
were inadequate and _ unsuitable. 
Sometimes I could not only follow, 
but agree with him. At others, I 
could but dimly perceive his meanin 
and dissent from the very little 
could catch. Enough of this, how- 
ever. In a biography so flimsy as 
mine, politics would play but an un- 
seemly part ; and even were it other- 
wise, my opportunities were too few, 
and my own incapacity too great to 
make my opinions of any value, on a 
subject so complicated and so vast. 
Still, the topic served to shorten the 
road, and when, towards evening, we 
found ourselves in the comfortable 
parlour of the little inn at Ballyhoc- 
sousth,* so far had we both regained 
our spirits, that once more the priest’s 
jovial good humour irradiated his 
happy countenance, and I myself, 
hourly improving in health and 
strength, felt already the bracin 
influence of the mountain air, ail 
that strong sense of liberty, never 
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more thoroughly appreciated than 
when regaining vigour after the suf- 
ferings of a sick bed. 

We were seated by an open window 
looking out upon the landscape. It 
was past sunset, and the tall shadows 
of the mountains were meeting across 
the lake, like spirits who waited for 
the night-hour, to interchange their 
embraces. A thin pale crescent of a 
new moon masked the blue sky but 
did not dim the lustre of the thousand 
stars that glittered round it. All was 
hushed and still, save the deep note of 
the rail, or the measured plash of oars 
heard from a long distance. The rich 
meadows that sloped down to the 
water sent up their delicious odours 
in the balmy air, and there stole over 
the senses a kind of calm and peaceful 

leasure that such a scene at such an 
our can alone impart. 

“This is beautiful—this is very 
beautiful, Father,” said I. 

“So it is, sir,” said the priest. 
“Let no Irishman wander for sce- 
nery: he has as much right to go 
travel in search of wit and good fel- 
lowship. We don’t want for bless- 
ings. All we need is,to know how 
to enjoy them. And believe me, there 
is a plentiful feast on the table if gen- 
tlemen would only pass down the 
dishes. And now, that reminds me-— 
what are you drinking ?—negus. I 
wouldn't wish it to my greatest enemy. 
But, to be sure, [ am always forget- 
ting you are not one of ourselves. 
There, reach me over that square 
decanter. It wouldn’t have been so 
full now if we had poor Bob here— 
poor fellow: but one thing is certain, 
wherever he is, he is happy. I believe 
I never told you how he got into his 
present scrape.” 

“ No, Father ; and that’s precisely 
the very thing I wish to ask you.” 

* You shall hear it, and it isn’t a 
bad story in its way: but don’t you 
think the night air is a little too mich 
for you—shall we close the window ?” 

“If it depend on me, Father, pray 
leave it open.” 

“Ha, ha, I was forgetting again,” 
said the old fellow, laughing roguishly, 
*¢ stella sunt amantium oculi, as Pharis 
says. There now, don't be blushing, 
but listen to me. 

«It was somewhere about last No- 
ve nber that Bob got a quiet hint from 
some one at Daly’s that the sooner he 
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got out of Dublin the more conducive 
it would be to his personal freedom, as 
various writs were flying about the 
capital after him. He took the hint, 
and set off the same night, and reached 
his beautiful chateau of Newgate 
without let or molestation—which 
having victualled for the winter, he 
could, if necessary, sustain a reason- 
able siege against any force the law 
was likely to bring up. The house 
had an abundant supply of arms— 
there were guns that figured in ‘41, 
pikes that had done good 4ervice a 
little later, swords of every shape— 
from the two-handed weapon of the 
twelfth century, to a Roman pattern 
made out of a scythe by a smith in 
the neighbourhood; but the grand 
terror of the country was an old four- 
pounder of Cromwell's time, that the 
major had mounted on the roof, and 
whose effects, if only proportionately 
injurious to the enemy to the results 
nearer home, must indeed have been 
a formidable engine ; for the only time 
it was fired—I believe to celebrate 
Bob’s birth-day—it knocked down a 
chimney with the recoil, blew the gar- 
dener and another man about ten feet 
into the air, and hurled Bob himself 
through a sky-light into the house- 
keeper’s room. No matter for that, 
it had a great effect in raising the 
confidence of the country people, 
some of whom verily believed that the 
ball was rolling for a week after. 

* Bob, I say, victualled the fortress, 
but he did more—he assembled all the 
tenants, and in a short but pithy 
speech he told them the state of his 
affairs, explaing with considerable elo- 
quence what a misfortune it would be 
for them if by any chance they should 
lose him for a landlord. 

 * See now, boys,’ said he, ‘ there’s 
no knowing what misfortune wouldn't 
happen ye; they'd put a receiver on 
the property—a spalpeen with bailiffs 
and constables after him—that would 
be making you pay up the rent—and 
faith I wouldn't say but maybe he’d 
ask you for the arrears.’ 

*©¢ Oh, murther, murther! did any 
one ever hear the like,’ the people 
cried on every side, and Bob, like a 
clever orator, continued to picture 
forth additional miseries and misfor- 
tunes to them, if such a calamitous 
event were to happen; explaining at 
the same time the contemptible nature 
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of the persecution practised against 
him. 

**¢ No, boys,’ cried he, ‘there isn’t 

aman among them all that has the 
courage to come down and ask for his 
money, face to face, but they set up a 
pair of fellows they call John Doe and 
Richard Roe—there’s names for you. 
Did you ever hear of a gentleman in 
the county with names like that? but 
that’s not the worst of it, for you see 
even these two chaps can’t be found. 
It’s truth I’m telling you, and some 
people go so far as to say that there 
is no such people at all, and it’s only 
a way they have to worry and annoy 
country gentlemen with what they call 
a fiction of the law; and my own no- 
tion is, that the law is nothing but 
lies and fiction from beginning to 
end.’ 
«“ A very loud cheer from Bob's 
audience proclaimed how perfectly 
they coincided in his opinion; and a 
keg of whiskey being brought into the 
lawn, each man drained a glass to his 
health, uttering at the same time a 
determination with respect to the law 
officers of the crown, that boded but 
little happiness to them when they 
made a tour in the neighbourhood. 

“In about a week after this there 
was a grand drawing home; that’s, 
you understand, what we call in Ire- 
and, bringing in the harvest; and 
sure enough, the farm-yard presented 
a very comely sight, with ricks of hay, 
and stacks of corn, and oats, and bar- 
ley, and out-houses full of potatoes, 
and in fact every thing the country 
produces, besides cows and horses, 
sheep, pigs, goats, and even turkeys, 
for most of the tenants paid their 
rents in kind, and as Bob was an easy 
landlord, very few came without a 
little present—a game-cock, a jack- 
ass, a ram, or some amusing beast or 
other. Well, the next day—it was 
a fine dry day with a light frost, 
and as the bog was hard, Bob sent 
them all away to bring in the turf. 
Why then, but it is a beautiful sight, 
captain, and I wish you saw it; maybe 
two or three hundred cars all going as 
fast as they can pelt, on a fine bright 
day with a blue sky and a sharp air, 
the boys standing up in the kishes 
driving without rein or halter—always 
at a gallop—for all the world like 
Ajax, Ulysses, and the rest of them 
that we read of; and the girls, as 
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pretty craytures as ever you threw an 
eye upon, with their short red petti- 
coats, and their hair plaited and fas- 
tened up at the back of their heads: 
on my conscience, the Trojan women 
was nothing to them. But to come 
back. Bob Mahon was coming home 
from the bog about five.o’clock in the 
evening, cantering along on a little 
dun pony he had, thinking of nothing 
at all, except, maybe, the elegant rick 
of turf that he'd be bringing home in 
the morning, when what did he see 
before him but a troop of dragoons, 
and at their head old Basset, the sub- 
sheriff, and another fellow whose face 
he had often seen in the Four-courts 
of Dublin. ‘By the mortial,’ said 
Bob, ‘I am done for;’ for he saw in 
a moment that Basset had waited until 
all the country people were employed 
at a distance to come over and take 
him. However, he was no ways 
discouraged, but brushing his way 
through the dragoons, he rode up 
beside Basset’s gig, and taking a long 
pistol out of the holster, he began to 
examine the priming as cool as may 
be. 

“How are you, Nick Basset?’ 
said Bob; ‘and where are you going 
this evening?’ 

** © How are you, major?” said Bas- 
set, with his eye all the while upon 
the pistol. ‘It is an unpleasant busi- 
ness—a mighty unpleasant business to 
me, Major Bob’, says he; ‘but the 
truth is, there is an execution against 
you, and my friend here, Mr. Hen- 
nessy,— Mr. Hennessy— Major Mahon 
—asked me to come over with him, 
because as I knew you 

** « Well, well,’ said Bob, intexrupt- 
ing him. ‘Have you a writ against 
me—is it me you want ?’ 

“ Nothing of the kind, Major Ma- 
hon. God forbid we'd touch a hair of 
your head. It’s just a kind of a 
capias, as I may say, nothing more.’ 

««¢ And why did you bring the dra- 
goons with you?’ said Bob, looking 
at him mighty hard. 

“* Basset looked very sheepish, and 
didn’t know what to say, but Mahon 
soon relieved him— 

“¢ Never mind, Nick, never mind, 
you can’t help your trade; but how 
would you look if I was to raise the 
country on ye?’ 

You wouldn’t do the like, major— 
but surely if you did, the troops——’ 
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«©¢The troops!’ said Bob: * God 
help you! we'd be twenty—ay, thirty 
toone. See now, if I give a whistle, 
this minute ; 

«*¢ Don’t distress yourself, major,’ 
said Basset ; ‘ for the decent people are 
a good six miles off at the bog, and 
couldn’t hear you if you whistled ever 
so loud.” 

* The moment he said this Bob saw 
that the old rogue was up to him, and 
he began to wonder within himself 
what was the best to be done. 

** ¢ See now, Nick,’ said he, ¢ it isn’t 
like a friend to bring up all these red 
coats here upon me, before my te- 
nantry, disgracing me in the face of 
my people. Send them back to the 
town, and go up yourself with Mr. 
Hennessy there, and do whatever you 
have to do.’ 

«No, no,’ screamed Hennessy, ‘ I'll 
never part with the soldiers.’ 

“ ¢ Very well,’ said Bob, ‘ take your 
own way and see what will come of it.’ 

“He put spurs to his pony as he 
said this, and was just striking into 
the gallop, when Nick called out— 

« « Wait a bit, major, wait a bit. 
If we leave the dragoons where we 
are now, will you give us your word 
of honour not to hurt or molest us in 
the discharge of our duty, nor let any 
one else do so.’ 

« T will,” said Bob, ‘ now that you 
talk reasonably, I'll treat you well.” 

* After a little parley it was settled 
that part of the dragoons were to wait 
on the road, and the rest of them in 
the lawn before the house, while Nick 
and his friend were to go through the 
ceremony of seizing Bob's effects, and 
make an inventory of every thing they 
could find. 

« «A mere matter of form, Major 
Mahon, ’ said he: ‘ we'll make it as short 
as possible, and leave a couple of men in 
possession ; and as I know the affair 
will be arranged in a few days——’ 

* « Of course,’ says Bob, laughing ; 
nothing easier. So come along now, 
and let me show you the way.’ 

* When they reached the house 
Bob ordered up dinner at once, and 
behaved as politely as possible, telling 
them it was early and they would have 
plenty of time for every thing in the 
evening. But whether it was that 
they had no appetite just then, or that 
they were not over easy in their minds 


about Bob himself, they declined every 
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thing, and began to set about their 
work. To it they went with pen and 
ink, putting down all the chairs and 
tables, the cracked china, and the fire- 
irons, and at last Bob left them count- 
ing over about twenty pair of old top- 
boots that stood along the wall of his 
dressing-room. 

**¢ Ned,’ said Bob to his own man, 
‘get two big padlocks and put them 
on the door of the hay-loft as fast as 
you can.’ 

*« Sure it is empty, sir,’ said Ned; 
‘ barrin’ the rats, there’s nothing in it.’ 

«Don’t I know that as weil as 
you,’ said Bob ; ‘ but can’t you do as 
you are bid, and when you've done it 
take the pony and gallop over to the 
bog, and tell the people to throw the 
turf out of their carts and gallop up 
here as fast as they can.’ 

“He'd scarcely said it when Nick 
called out, ‘Now, major, for the 
farm-yard if you please.’ And so 
taking Hennessy’s arm, he walked out, 
followed by the two big bailiff’s, that 
never left them for a moment. To be 
sure it was a great sight when they got 
outside and saw all the ricks and stacks 
as thick as they could stand; and so 
they began counting and putting them 
down on paper, and the devil a thing 
they forgot, not even the boneens and 
the bantams, and at last Nick fixed his 
eye upon the little door into the loft, 
upon which now two great big pad- 
locks were hanging. 

**«T suppose it’s oats you have up 
there, major,’ said he. 

«No, indeed,’ said Bob, looking 
a little confused. 

«* « Maybe seed-potatoes,’ said Hen- 
nessy. 

«¢ Nor it neither’ said he. 

‘* ¢ Barley, it's likely,’ cried Nick; 
‘it is a fine dry loft.’ 

“«¢No,’ said Bob, ‘it is empty.’ 

** And with that he endeavoured to 
turn them away and get them back 
into the house; but old Basset turned 
back, and fixing his eye upon the door, 
shook his head for a couple of mi- 
nutes. 

“<¢ Well,’ said he, ‘for an empty 
loft it has the finest pair of padlocks 
I ever looked at. Would there be 
any objection, major, to our taking a 
peep into it?’ 

*¢ None,’ said Bob; ‘ but I haven't 
a ladder that long in the place.’ 

“¢] think this might reach,’ said 
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Hennessy, as he touched one with his 
foot that lay close along the wall, 
partly covered with straw. 

“¢ Just the thing,’ said Nick ; while 
poor Bob hung down his head and said 
nothing. With that they raised the 
ladder and placed it against the door. 

“«¢ Might I trouble you for the key, 
Major Mahon,’ said Hennessy. 

“¢T believe it is mislaid,’ said Bob, 
in a kind of sulky way, at which they 
both grinned at each other, as much 
as to say we have him now. 

“¢ You'll not take it amiss then, 
major, if we break the door,’ said 
Nick. 

««¢ You may break it and be hanged,’ 
said Bob, as he stuck his hands into 
his pockets and walked away. 

**¢ This will do,’ cried one of the 
bailiffs, taking up a big stone as he 
mounted the ladder, followed by Nick, 
Hennessy, and the other. 

“Tt took some time to smash the 
locks, for they were both strong ones, 
and all the while Nick and his friend 
were talking together in great glee, 
but poor Bob stood by himself against 
a hay-rick, looking as melancholy as 
might be. At last the locks gave 
way and down went the door with a 
bang. The bailiffs stepped in, and 
then Nick and the others followed. It 
took them a couple of minutes to sa- 
tisfy themselves that the loft was quite 
empty, but when they came back again 
to the door what was their surprise to 
discover that Bob was carrying away 
the ladder upon his shoulders to a dis- 
tant part of the yard. 

“¢Holloa, major,’ cried Basset, 
* don’t forget us up here.’ 

«¢ Devil a fear of that,’ said Bob; 
‘ few that know you ever forget you.’ 

«* ¢ We are quite satisfied, sir,’ said 
Hennessy, ‘what you said was per- 
fectly correct.’ 

«¢ And why didn’t you believe it 
before, Mr. Hennessy? You see what 
you have brought upon yourself.’ 

«*¢ You are not going to leave us up 
here, sir,’ cried Hennessy; ‘ will you 
venture upon false imprisonment.’ 

«¢«T’d venture upon more than that 
if it were needful; but see now, when 
you get back don’t be pretending that 
I didn’t offer to treat you well—little 
as you deserved it. i asked you to 
dinner, and would have given you 
your skin full of wine afterwards, but 
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you preferred your. own dirty calling, 
and so take the consequences,’ 

«While he was speaking a great 
cheer was heard, and all the country 
people came galloping into the yard 
with their turf cars. 

*** Be alive now, my boys,’ cried 
Bob. ‘How many cars have you?’ 

‘* ¢ Seventy, sir, here, but there is 
more coming.’ 

«*¢ That ‘ill do,’ said he: ‘so now 
set to work and carry away all the 
oats, and the wheat, the hay, barley, 
and potatoes; let some of you take 
the calves and the pigs, and drive the 
bullocks over the mountain to Mr. 
Bodkin’s; don’t leave a turkey behind 
you, boys, and make haste for these 
pee have so many engagements 

can scarcely prevail on them to pass 
more than a day or two amongst us.’ 

‘* Bob pointed as he spoke to the 
four figures that stood trembling at 
the hay-loft door. A loud cheer, and 
a roar of laughter full as loud, an- 
swered his speech; and at the same 
moment to it they went, loading their 
cars with the harvest or the live stock 
as fast as they could; to be sure, such 
a scene was never witnessed—the cows 
bleating, pigs grunting, fowl cackling, 
men and women all running here and 
there, laughing like mad, and Nick 
Basset himself swearing like a trooper 
the whole time that he’d have them all 
hanged at the next assizes. Would 
you believe, the harvest it took nearly 
three weeks to bring home, was car- 
ried away that night and scattered all 
over the country at different farms 
where it never could be traced, all the 
cattle too were taken away, and before 
sunrise there wasn’t as much as a sheep 
or a lamb left to bleat on the lawn. 

“The next day Bob set out on a 
visit to a friend at some distance, 
leaving directions with his people to 
liberate the gentlemen in the hay-loft 
in the course of the afternoon. The 
story made a great noise in the coun- 
try, but before the people were tired 
laughing at it an action was entered 
against Bob for false imprisonment, 
and heavy damages awarded against 
him: so that you may see there was a 
kind of poetic justice in the manner of 
his capture, for after all it was only 
trick for trick.” 

The worthy priest now paused to 
mix another tumbler, which when he 
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had stirred and tasted and stirred 
again, he pushed gently before him 
on the table, and seemed lost in re- 
verie. 

« Yes,” said he half aloud, “it is a 
droll country we live in, and there’s 
not one of us doesn’t waste more in- 
genuity and display more cunning in 
getting rid of his fortune, than the 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ir my kind reader is not already tired 
of the mountain-road and the wild 
west, may I ask him-—dare I say her ? 
—to accompany me a little farther, 
while I present another picture of 
its life. 

You see that bold mountain, jagged 
and rugged in outline, like the spine 
of some gigantic beast, that runs far 
out into the Atlantic, and ends in a 
bold, abrupt headland, against which 
the waves from the very coast of La- 
brador are beating, without one inter- 
vening rock to break their force. 
Carry your eye along its base, to where 
you can mark a little clump of alder 
and beech, with here and there a taper 
poplar interspersed, and see if you can- 
not detect the gable of a long, low, 
thatched house, that lies almost buried 
in the foliage. Before the door a lit- 
tle patch of green stretches down to 
the shore, where a sandy beach glow- 
ing in all the richness of a morning 
sun, glitters with many a shell and 
brilliant pebble,—that, then, is Mur- 
ranakilty. But approach, I beg you, 
a little nearer; let me suppose that 

ou have traced the winding of that 
fittle bay, crossing the wooden bridge 
over the bright trout stream, as it 
hastens on to mingle its waters with 
the ocean ; you have climbed over the 
rude stile, and stopped for an instant 
to look into the holy well, in whose 
glassy surface the little wooden cru- 
cifix above is dimly shadowed, and at 
length, you stand upon the lawn be- 
fore the cottage. What a glorious 
scene is now before you! On the 
opposite side of the bay, the mountain, 
whose summit is lost among the clouds, 
seems as it were cleft by some earth- 
quake’s force, and through its narrow 
gorge you can trace the blue water of 
the sea passing in, while each side of 
the valley is clothed with wood. The 
oak of a hundred years, here sheltered 
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cleverest fellows elsewhere evince in 
accumulating theirs. But you are 
looking a little pale, I think: these 
late hours won't suit you, so I'll just 
send you to bed.” 

I felt the whole force of my kind 
friend's advice, and yielding obedience 
at once, I shook him by the hand and 
wished him good night. 


—MURRANAKILTY. 


from the rude wind of the Atlantic, 
spreads its luxuriant arms, while the 
frothy waves are breaking at its feet. 
High, however, above their tops you 
may mark the irregular outline of a 
large building, with battlements, and 
towers, and massive walls, and one tall 
and loop-holed turret, that rises high 
into the air, and around whose summit 
the noisy rooks are circling in their 
flight. That is Kilmorran Castle, the 
residence of Sir Simon Bellew. There, 
for centuries past, his ancestors were 
born and died ; there, in the midst of 
that wild and desolate grandeur, the 
haughty descendants of an ancient 
house lived on from youth to age, 
surrounded by all the observances of 
feudal state, and lording it far and 
near, for many a mile, with a sway 
and power that would seem to have 
long since passed away. 

You carry your eye seaward, and I 
perceive your attention is fixed upon 
the small schooner that lies anchored 
in the offing; her topsail is in the 
clews, and flaps lazily against the mast, 
as she rolls and pitches in the break- 
ing surge. The rake of her low masts, 
and the long boom that stretches out 
far beyond her taffrail, have, you deem 
it, a somewhat suspicious look ; and 
youare right. Sheis La Belle Louise, 
a smuggling craft from Dieppe, whose 
crew, half French, half Irish, would 
fight her to the gunwale, and sink 
with, but never surrender her. You 
hear the plash of oars, and there now 
you can mark the eight-oared gig 
springing to the stroke, as it shoots 
from the shore, and heads out to sea.— 
Sir Simon loves claret, and, like a true 
old Irish gentleman, he drinks it from 
the wood; there may, therefore ,be 
some reason why those wild-looking 
red caps have pulled in shore. But 
now I'll ask you to turn to an humbler 
scene, and look within that room where 
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the window, opened to the ground, is 
bordered by blossoming honeysuckle— 
it is the priest’s parlour. At a little 
breakfast-table, whose spotless cloth, 
and neat but simple equipage has a 
look of propriety and comfort, is seated 
one, whose gorgeous dressing-gown 
and lounging attitude, seems strangely 
at variance with the humble objects 
around him. He seems endeavouring 
to read a newspaper, which, ever and 
anon, he lays down beside him, and 
turns his eyes in the direction of the 
fire. For, although it is July, yet a 
keen freshness of the morning air 
makes the blazing turf by no means 
objectionable. He looks towards the 
fire, perhaps, you would say, lost in his 
own thoughts and musings; but no, 
truth must out, and his attention is 
occupied in a very different way. 
Kneeling before the fire is a young 
and lovely country-girl, engaged in 
toasting a muffin for the priest's break- 
fast ; her features are flushed—partly 
with shame, partly with heat; and as 
now and then she throws back her long 
hair from her face with an impatient 
toss of her head, she steals a glance at 
the stranger, from a pair of eyes so 
deeply blue, that, at first, you were un- 
just enough to think them black. Her 
dress is a low boddice, and a short 
skirt of that brilliant dye, the Irish 
peasant of the west seems to possess 
the secret for. The jupe is short, I 
say, and so much the better for you, 
as it displays a pair of legs which, bare 
of shoe or stocking, are perfect in 
their symmetry—the vemuied instep 
and the swelling ancle chiselled as 
cleanly as a statue of Canova. 

And now, my good reader, having 
shown you all this, let me proceed with 
my narrative. 

* And sure now, sir, wouldn't it 
be better for you, and you sickly, to 
be eating your breakfast, and not be 
waiting for Father Tom ;—maybe he 
wouldn’t come in this hour yet ?” 

“No, thank you, Mary; I had 
rather wait. I hope you are not so 
tired of my company that you want an 
excuse to get away ?” 

** Ah be asy now, if you pn sir ! 
It’s myself that’s proud to be talking 
to you.” And as she spoke she turned 


a pair of blue eyes upon me, with such 

a look that I could not help thinking 

if the gentlemen of the west be exposed 

to such, their blood is not as hot as is 
Vou. XX.—No, 116. 
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reputed. I suppose I looked as much, 
for she blushed deeply, and, calling out, 
‘‘ Here’s Father Tom!” sprang to her 
legs, and hurried from the room. 

« Where are you scampering that 
way?” cried the good priest, as he 
passed her in the hall. “ Ah, captain! 
—captain, behave yourself !” 

«I protest, father ” cried I. 

“To besure youdo! Why wouldn't 
you protest! But see now, it was 
your business brought me out this 
morning. Hand me over the eggs; I 
am as hungry as a hawk. The devil is 
in that girl—they are as hard as bul- 
lets! I see how it was, plain enough. 
It’s little she was thinking of the same 
eggs. Well, well! this is an ungrate- 
ful world; and only think of me, all I 
was doing for you.” 

“My dear father, you are quite 
wrong: ¥ 

“ Nomatter. Another slice of bacon. 
And, after all, who knows if I have 
the worst of it. Do you know, now, 
that Miss Bellew has about the softest 
cheek e 

*‘ What the devil do you mean?” 
said I, reddening. 

“« Why just that I was saluting her, 
ala Francaise, this morning; and I 
never saw her look handsomer in my 
life. It was scarce seven o'clock when 
I was over at Kilmorran, but early as 
it was, I caught her making breakfast 
for me, and, father and priest that I 
am, I couldn't help feeling in love with 
her. It was a beautiful sight just to 
watch her light step and graceful figure 
moving about the parlour; now open- 
ing the window to let in the fresh air 
of the morning ; now arranging a bou- 
quet of moss-roses ; now busying her- 
self among the breakfast things, and 
all the while stealing a glance at Sir 
Simon, to see if he were pleased with 
what she was doing. He'll be over 
here by-and-by, to call on you; and, 
indeed, it is an attention he seldom pays 
any one, for latterly, poor fellow, he is 
not over satisfied with the world; and 
if the truth were told, he has not had 
too much cause to be so.” 

« You mentioned to him, then, that I 
was here?” 

“To be sure I did; and the doing 
so cost me a scalded finger ,for Miss 
Louisa, who was pouring out my tea 
at the moment, gave a jirk with her 
hand, and spilt the boiling water all 
over me.—Bad ’cess to you, Mary, but 
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you've spoiled the toast this morning! 
half of it never saw the fire, and the 
other half is as black as my boot.— 
But, as I was saying, Sir Simon knows 
all about you, and is coming over to 
ask us to dine there ;—though I offered 
to give the invitation myself, and ac- 
cept it first ; but he is very punctilious 
about these things, and wouldn’t hear 
of any thing but doing it in the regular 
way.’ 

« Did he allude to Mr. Ulick Burke’s 
affair ?” 

“Not a word. And even when I 
wished to touch on it, for the sake of 
a little explanation, he adroitly turned 
the subject, and spoke of something 
else. But it is drawing late, and I 
have some people to see this morning, 
so come along now into my little li- 
brary here, and I'll leave you for a 
while to amuse yourself.” 

The priest led me, as he spoke, into 
asmall room, whose walls were covered 
with books from the floor to the ceil- 
ing ; even the very door by which we 
entered had its shelves, like the rest, 
so that when once in, you could see 
no trace of it. A single window 
looked seaward, towards the wide At- 
lantic, and presented a view of many 
miles of coast, indented with headland 
and promontory. Beneath, upon the 

lacid sea, was a whole fleet of fishing 
ats, the crews of which were busily 
engaged in collecting the sea-weed to 
manure the land. The sight was both 
eurious and picturesque. The light 
boats, tossing on the heavy swell, were 
crowded with figures whose attitudes 
evinced all the eagerness of a chase. 
Sometimes an amicable contest would 
arise between two parties, as their 
boat-hooks were fixed in the same mass 
oftangled weed. Sometimes two rival 
crews would be seen stretching upon 
their oars, as they headed out to sea, 
in search of a new prize: the merry 
voices, and the loud Jaughter, however, 
that rose above all other sounds, told 
that good humour and good will never 
deserted them in all the ardour of the 
contest. 

Long after the priest left me, I con- 
tinued to watch them. At last I set 
myself to — the good father’s 
shelves, which I found, for the most 
part, were filled with portly tomes of 
divinity and polemics, huge folio copies 
of St. Augustine, Origen, Eusebius, 
and others: innumerable volumes of 
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learned tractates on disputed points in 
theology, none of which possessed any 
interest for me. In one corner, how- 
ever, beside the fire, whose convenience 
to the habitual seat of Father Tom 
argued that they were not least in fa- 
vour with his reverence, was an admi- 
rable collection of the French drama- 
tists, Moliére, Beaumarchais, Racine, 
and several more: these were a real 
treat; and seating myself beside the 
window, I prepared, for about the 
twentieth time in my life, to read “ La 
Folle Journee.” 

I had scarcely got to the end of the 
second act, when the door was gently 
opened, and Mary made her appear- 
ance—not in the dishabille of the 
morning, however, but with a trim 
cotton gown, and smart shoes and 
stockings ; her hair, too, was neatly 
dressed, in the country fashion; yet 
still, I was more than half disposed to 
think she looked even better in her 
morning costume. 

The critical scrutiny of my glance 
had evidently disconcerted her, and 
made her, for the moment, forget the 
object of her coming. She Tooked 
down and blushed; she fiddled with 
the corner of her apron, and at last 
recollecting herself, she dropped a 
little curtsey, and, opening the door 
wide, announced Sir Simon Bellew. 

** Mr. Hinton, I believe,” said Sir 
Simon, with a slight smile, as he 
bowed himself into the apartment ; 
** will you allow me to introduce myself 
—Sir Simon Bellew.” 

The baronet was a tall, thin, meagre- 
looking old man, somewhat veeged by 
age, but preserving, both in look and 
gesture, not only the remains of good 
looks, but the evident traces of one 
habituated to the world. His dress 
was very plain, but the scrupulous ex- 
actitude of his powdered cue, and the 
massive gold-headed cane he carried, 
showed he had not abandoned those 
marks of his position, so distinctive of 
rank in those days. He wore, also, 
large and handsome buckles in his 
shoes, but, in every other particular, 
his costume was simplicity itself. 

Conversing with an ease which 
evinced his acquaintance with all the 
forms of society, he touched shortly 
upon my former acquaintance with his 
daughter, and acknowledged in terms 
slight, but suitable, how she had spoken 
of me. His manner was, however, less 
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marked by every thing 1 had deemed 
to be Ivish than that of any other 
person I had met with in the country; 
for, while he expressed his pleasure at 
my visit to the west, and invited me to 
pass some days at his house, his man- 
ner of doing so had nothing whatever 
of the warmth and empressement I had 
so often seen. In fact, save a slight 
difference in accent, it was as English 
as need be. 

Whether I felt disappointed at this, 
or whether I had myself adopted the 
habits and prejudices of the land, I am 
unable to say, but certainly I felt 
chilled and repulsed; and, although 
our interview scarce lasted twenty 
minutes, was delighted when he rose to 
take his leave, and say, “ Good morn- 
ing.” 

* You are good enough, then, to 
promise you'll dine with us to-morrow, 
Mr. Hinton. I need scarcely remark 
I can have no party to meet you, for 
this wild neighbourhood has denied us 
that ; but as I am aware your visit to 


the west is less for society than scenery, 
perhaps I may assure you, you will not 
be disappointed. So now, aw revoir.” 
Sir Simon bowed deeply as he spoke, 
and, with a wave of his hat that would 
have done honour to the court of 
Louis XV. he took his leave and de- 
parted. 

I followed him with my eye, as 
mounted on his old grey pony, he am~- 
bled quietly down the little path that’ 
led to the shore. Albeit an old man, 
his seat was firm, and not without a 
certain air of self-possession and ease ; 
and as he returned the salutations of 
the passing country people, he did so 
with the quiet dignity of one who felt 
he conveyed an honour even in the re- 
cognition. There was something sin- 
gular in the contrast of that venerable 
figure with the wild grandeur of the 
scene ; and as I gazed after him, it set 
me thinking on the strange vicissitudes 
of life that must have made such as he 
pass his days in the dreary solitude of 
these mountains. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—-SIR SIMON. 


My journey had so far fatigued me 


that [ wasn’t sorry to have a day of 
rest; and, as Father Tom spent the 
greater part of it from home, I was 
left to myself and my own reflections, 
The situation in which I found myself 
was singular enough; the guest of a 
man whose acquaintance I had made 
by chance, and who, knowing as little 
of me as I did of him, yet showed by 
many an act of kindness, not less than 
by many a chance observation, a deep 
interest in myself and my fortunes. 
Here, then, I was ; far from the sphere 
of my duties, neglecting the career [ 
hod adopted, and suffering days, weeks 
to pass over, without bestowing a 
thought on my soldier’s life. Follow- 
ing on this train of thought, I could 
not help acknowledging to myself that 
my attachment to Miss Bellew was 
the cause of my journey, and the real 
reason of my wandering. However 
sanguine may be the heart when 
touched by the first passion, the doubts 
that will now and then shoot across it 
are painful and poignant ; and now, in 
the calmness of my judgment, I could 
not but see the innumerable obstacles 
my family would raise to all my hopes. 
I well knew my father’s predilection 


for a cumpaigning life, and that no- 
thing would compensate to him for the 
defeat of this expectation: I had but 
too many proofs of my mother’s aris~ 
tocratic prejudices to suppose that sha 
ever could acknowledge as her daugh- 
ter-in-law one, whose pretensions to 
rank, although higher than her own, 
were yet neither trumpetted by the 
world nor blazoned by fashion; and 
lastly, changed as I was myself since 
my arrival in Ireland, there was yet 
enough of the Englishman left in me 
to see how unsuited was Louisa Bellew, 
in many respects, to be launched forth 
in the torrent of London life, while 
yet her experience of the world was so 
narrow and limited. Still, I loved hers 
The very artless simplicity of her man- 
ner, the untutored freshness of her 
mind had taught me to know, that even 
great personal attractions may be the 
second excellence of a woman. And 
besides, I was just at that time of life 
when ambition is least natural. Oné 
deems it more heroic to renounce all 
that is daring in enterprise, all that ig 
ee in promise, merely to be loved. 

y mind was therefore madeup. Thé 
present opportunity was a good one to 
see her frequently and learn thoreughly 
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to know her tastes and her dispositions. 
Should I succeed in gaining her affec- 
tions, however opposed my family 
might prove at first, I calculated on 
their fondness for me, as an only son, 
and knew that in regard to fortune, I 
should be independent enough to 
marry whom I pleased. 

In speculations such as these the 
time passed over; and although I 
waited with impatience for the hour of 
our visit to Kilmorran Castle, still, as 
the time drew near many a passing 
doubt would flit across me, how far I 
had mistaken the promptings of my 
own affection for any return of my 
love. True it was that more than 
once her look and manner testified I 
‘was not indifferent to her ; still, when 
I remembered that I had ever seen her 
surrounded by persons she was anxious 
to avoid, a suspicion crossed me, that 
perhaps I owed the little preference 
she showed me, less to any qualities I 
possessed than to my own unobtrusive- 
ness. These were galling and un- 
pleasant reflections ; and whither they 
might have led me I know not, when 
the priest tapped with his knuckles at 
my window, and called out— 

“ Captain, we shall be late if you 
don’t hurry a bit; and I had rather 
be behind time with his gracious 
majesty himself than with old Sir 
Simon.” 

I opened the window at once, and 
jumped out into the lawn. 

« My dear father, I’ve been ready 
this half hour, but fell into a dreamy 
fit and forgot every thing. Are we to 
walk it ?” 

«No, no; the distance is much 
ae? than you think. Small as the 

y looks, it is a good three miles from 
this to Kilmorran; but here comes 
your old friend the curriculus.” 

I once more mounted to my old 
seat, and the priest guiding the horse 
down to the beach, selected the strand, 
from which the waves had just receded, 
as the hardest road, and pressed on 
at a pace that showed his desire to be 
punctual. 

“Get along there! Nabocklish ! 
How lazy the devil is ;—faith, we'll be 
late, do our best. Captain, darling, 

t your watch back a quarter of an 
ae and.I’ll stand to it, that we are 
both by Dublin time.” 
+» “Is he, then, so very particular,” 
said I, “ as all that comes to ?” 
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“ Particular, is it? Faith he is, 
Why, man, there is as much ringing of 
bells before dinner in that house, as if 
every room in it was crammed with 
company. And the old butler will be 
there, all in black, and his hair pow- 
dered, and beautiful silk stockings on 
his legs, every day in the week, al- 
though, maybe, it is a brace of snipe 
will be all that is on the table. Take 
the whip for a while, and lay into that 
baste,—my heart is broke flogging 
him.” 

Had Sir Simon only watched the 
good priest’s exertions for the preced- 
ing quarter of an hour, he certainly 
would have had a hard heart if he had 
criticised his punctuality. Shouting 
onemoment—cursing the next; thrash- 
ing away with his whip, and betimes 
striding over the splash-board to give a 
kick with his foot, he undoubtedly 
spared nothing in either voice or ges- 
ture. 

“* There—glory be to God!” cried 
he at last, as he turned sharp from the 
shady road into a narrow avenue of 
tall lime-trees ; take the reins, captain, 
till I wipe my face. Blessed hour, 
look at the state I amin! Lift him 
to it, and don’t spare him. May I 
never,—if that isn’t the last bell, andhe 
only gives five minutes after that.” 

Although I certainly should have 
preferred that Father Tom had con- 
tinued his functions as charioteer, now 
that we were approaching the house, 
common humanity, however, compelled 
me to spare him, and I flogged and 
chucked the old beast with all my 
might up the rising ground towards the 
house. 

I had but just time to see that the 
building before us was a large em- 
battled structure, which, although ir- 
regular, and occasionally incongruous 
in detail, was yet a fine specimen of 
the castellated Gothic of the seven- 
teenthcentury. Massive square towers 
flanked the angles, themselves sur- 
mounted by smaller turrets, that shot 
up into the air, high above the dark 
woods around them. The whole was 
surrounded by a fosse, now dry and 
overgrown with weeds; but the terace 
which lay between this and the castle 
was laid out as a flower-garden with a 
degree of taste and beauty that, to my 
mind at least, bespoke the fostering 
hand of Louisa Bellew. Upon this 
the windows of a large drawing-room 
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opened, at one of which I could mark 
the tall and stately figure of Sir 
Simon, as, he stood, watch in hand, 
awaiting our arrival. I confess, it was 
not without a sense of shame that I 
continued my flagellations at the mo- 
ment. Under any circumstances, our 
turn-out was not quite unexceptionable ; 
but, when I thought of my own posi- 
tion, and of the good priest who sat 
beside me, mopping his head and face 
with a huge red cotton handkerchief, 
I cursed my stars for the absurd ex- 
posure. Just at this instant the skirt 
of a white robe passed one of the win- 
dows, and I thought—I hope it was 
but a thought—I heard a sound of 
laughter. 

“ There—that will do. Phebus 
himself couldn’t do it better. I 
wouldn't wish my worst enemy to be 
in a pair of shafts before you.” 

Muttering a curse on the confound- 
ed beast, I pulled short up and sprung 
out. 

“ Not late, Nicholas, I hope?” said 
the priest to a tall, thin, old butler, 
who bore a most absurd resemblance 
to his master. 

«Your reverence has a ininute and 
a-half yet; but the soup’s on the ta- 
ble.” As he spoke, he drew from his 
pocket a small bit of looking-ylass, in 
a wooden frame, and with a pocket- 
comb arranged his hair in the most 
orderly and decorous manner ; which 
being done, he turned gravely round 
and said—* Are ye ready now, gentle- 
men?” 

The priest nodded, and forward we 
went. Passing through a suite of 
rooms whose furniture, however hand- 
some once, was now worm-eaten and 
injured by time, we at length reached 
the door of the drawing-room, when 
the butler, after throwing one more 
glance at us, to assure himself that we 
were in presentable array, flung the 
door wide open, and announced, with 
the voice of a king-at-arms— 

*‘ The Reverend Father Loftus and 
Mr. Hinton.” 

“ Serve!” said Sir Simon with a 
wave of his hand; while, advancing 
towards us, he received us with most 
polished courtesy. 

‘You are most welcome to Kil- 
morran, Mr. Hinton. I need not pre- 
sent my daughter.” 

He turned towards the priest, and 
the same moment I held Miss Bellew’s 
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hand in mine. Dressed in white, and 
with her hair plainly braided on her 
cheek, I thought she looked handsomer 
than I had ever seen her. There was 
an air of assured calmness in her 
manner that sat well upon her lovely 
features, as, with a tone of winning 
sweetness, she seconded the words of 
her father, and welcomed me to Kil- 
morran. 

The first step in the knowledge of 
the female heart is, to know how to 
interpret any constraint or reserve of 
manner on the part of the woman you 
are in love with. Your mere novice 
is never more tempted to despair than 
at the precise moment his hopes should 
grow stronger; nor is he ever so san- 
guine as when the prospect is gloomy 
before him. The quick perceptions 
of even a very young girl enable her 
to perceive when she is loved; and 
however disposed she may feel towards 
the individual, a certain mixture of 
womanly pride and coquetry will teach 
her a kind of reserve towards him. 

Now, there was aslight dash of this 
constrained tone through Miss Bel- 
lew’s manner to me; and, little expe- 
rience as I had had in such matters, I 
knew enough to augur favourably of 
it. While doing the honours of her 
house, a passing timidity would seem, 
every now and then, to check her ad- 
vances, and I could remark how care- 
fully she avoided any allusion, how- 
ever slight, to our past acquaintance. 

The austerity of Sir Simon’s man- 
ner at his first visit, as well as the re- 
marks of my friend the priest, had led 
me to suspect that our dinner-party 
would prove cold, formal, and uncom- 
fortable. Indeed, the baronet’s con- 
strained and measured courtesy in the 
drawing-room gave me but little en- 
couragement to expect any thing bet- 
ter. Most agreeable, therefore, was 
my disappointment to find, that before 
the soup was removed he had thawed 
considerably. The stern wrinkles of 
his haughty face relaxed, and a bland 
and good-humoured smile had usurped 
the place of his former fixed and de- 
termined look. Doing the honours of 
his table with the most perfect tact, 
he contrived, while almost monopo- 
lizing the conversation, to appear the 
least obtrusive amongst us; his re- 
marks being ever accompanied by some 
appeal to his daughter, the priest, or 
myself, seemed to link us in the inte« 
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rest of all he said, and make his very 
listeners deem themselves entertaining 
and agreeable. 

Unfortunately, I can present but a 
very meagre picture of this happy 
gift; but 1 remember well how in- 
sensibly my prejudices gave way, one 
by one, as I listened to his anecdotes, 
and heard him recount, with admirable 
humour, many a story of his early ca- 
reer. Tobe sure, it may be said 
that my criticism was not likely to be 
severe while seated beside his beautiful 
daughter, whose cheek glowed with 
pleasure; and whose bright eye glis- 
tened with added lustre, as she re- 
marked the, impression her father’s 
agreeability was making on his guests. 
Such may, I doubt not, have increased 
the delight I felt; but Sir Simon's 
own claims were still indisputable. 

I know not how far I shall meet my 
reader's concurrence in the remark, 
but it appears to me that conversa- 
tional talent, like wine, requires age 
to make it mellow. The racy flavour 
that smacks of long knowledge of life— 
the reflective tone that deepens with- 
out darkening the picture—the free- 
dom from exaggeration, either in 
praise or censure; are not the gifts of 
young men usually ; and certainly they 
do season the intercourse of older ones, 
greatly to its advantage. There is, 
moreover, a pleasant flattery in listen- 
ing to the narratives of those who were 
mixing with the busy world—its in- 
trigues, its battles, and its by-play, 
while we were but boys. How we like 
to hear of the social everyday life of 
those great men of a by-gone day, 
whose names have become already his- 
torical—what a charm does it lend to 
reminiscence, when the names of 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, and Cur- 
ran, start up amid memories of youth- 
ful pleasure—and how we treasure 
every passing word that is transmitted 
to us, and how much, in spite of all 
the glorious successes of their after 
days, do we picture them to ourselves, 
from some slight or shadowy trait of 
their school or college life. 

Sir Simon Bellew’s conversation 
abounded in features of this kind. His 
eareer had begun and continued for a 
long time in the brightest period of 
Treland’s history; when wealth and 
genius were rife in the land—and when 
the joyous traits of Irish character 
were elicited, in all their force, by 
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prosperity and happiness. It was then 
shone forth in all their brillianey, the 
great spirits, whose flashing wit and 
glittering fancy have cast a sunlight 
over their native country that even 
now, in the twilight of the past, conti. 
nues to illumine it. Alas! they have 
had no heritors to their fame—they 
have left no successors behind them. 
I have said that Miss Bellew listened 
with delight to all her father’s stores 
of amusement—happy to see him once 
more aroused to the exertion of his 
abilities, and pleased to watch how 
suceessfully his manner had won over 
us. With what added loveliness she 
looked up to him, as he narrated some 
circumstances of his political careers 
where his importance with his party 
was briefly alluded to; and how 
proudly her features glowed as some 
passing sentiment of high and simple 
patriotism would burst from him, At 
such moments, the resemblance be- 
tween them both became remarkably 
striking, and*I deemed her even mere 
beautiful than when her face wore its 
habitual calm and peaceful expression. 

Father Loftus himself seemed also 
to have undergone a change; no longer 
indulging in his accustomed free and 
easy manner, seasoning his conversa- 
tion with droll allusions and sly jokes, 
He now appeared a shrewd, intelligent 
reasoner—a well-informed man of the 
world; and at times evidenced traits 
of reading and scholarship I was no- 
wise prepared for. But how vain is 
it for one of any other country to fa- 
thom one-half of the depth of Irish 
character, or say what part is inappli- 
cable to an Irishman? My own eon- 
viction is, that we are all mistaken in 
our estimate of them—that the gay and 
reckless spirit, the wild fun, and fran- 
tic, impetuous devilment, are their least 
remarkable features, and, in fact, only 
the outside emblem of the stirring na- 
ture within. Like the lightning, that 
flashes over the thunder-cloud, but 
neither influences the breaking of the 
storm, nor points to its course, so have 
I seen the jest break from lips pale 
with hunger, and heard the laugh 
come free and mellow when the heart 
was breaking in misery—but what a 
mockery of mirth! 

When we retired to the drawing- 
room, Sir Simon, who had something 
to communicate to Father Tom, took 
him apart into one of the deep window 
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recesses, and I was left alone for the 
first time beside Miss Bellew. There 
was something of awkwardness in the 
situation ; for, as neither of us could 
allude to the past without evoking re- 
collections we both shunned to touch 
on, we knew not well of what to speak. 
The window lay open to the ground, 
displaying before us a garden in all 
the richness of fruit and blossom. The 
clustering honeysuckle and the dog- 
rose hung in masses of flower across 
the casement, and the graceful hya- 
cinth and the deep carnation were 
bending to the night air, scented with 
the odour of many a flower. I looked 
wistfully without, she caught my glance, 
a slight hesitation followed, and then, 
as if assuming more courage, she 
said— 

* Are you fond of a garden? would 
you like to walk ?” 

The haste with which I caught at 
the proposal half disconcerted her ; 
but, with a slight smile, she stepped 
out into the walk. 

How I do like a large, old-fashioned 
garden, with its venerable fruit trees— 
its shady alleys—its overgrown and 
tangled beds, in which the very luxu- 
riance sets all effort of art at defiance, 
and where rank growth speaks of wild- 
ness rather than culture. I like those 
grassy walks, where the footsteps fall 
unheard—those shady thickets of nut 
trees, which the blackbird haunts in 
security, and where the thrush sings 
undisturbed—what a sense of quiet 
home-happiness there breathes in the 
leafy darkness of the spot, and how 
meet for reverie and reflection does it 
seem ! 

As I sauntered along beside my 
companion, these thoughts crowded 
onme. Neither spoke—but her arm 
was in mine—our footsteps moved in 
unison—our eyes followed the same 
objects, and I felt as though our hearts 
beat responsively. On turning from 
one of the darker walks, we suddenly 
came upon an elevated spot, from 
which, through an opening in the 
wood, the coast came into view, broken 
into many a rocky promontory, and 
dotted with small islands. The sea 
was calm and waveless, and stretched 
away towards the horizon in one mass 
of unbroken blue, where it blended 
with the sky. An exclamation of 
** How beautiful!” broke from me at 
once; and, as I turned towards Louisa, 
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I perceived that her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and a half blush was mant- 
ling her cheeks. 

* You are not, then, disappointed 
with the west?” said she with anima- 
tion. 

“No, no. I did not look for any 
thing like this; nor,” added I, in a 
lower tone, while the words trembled 
on my lips, “ did I hope to enjoy it 
thus.” 

She seemed slightly confused ; but, 
with woman’s readiness to turn the 
meaning of my speech, added— 

*« Your recovery from illness doubt- 
less gives a heightened pleasure to 
every thing like this. The dark hour 
of sickness is often needed to teach us 
to feel strongly, as we ought, the 
beauty of the fair world we live in.” 

“ It may be so—but still I find that 
every sorrow leaves a scar upon the 
heart, and he who has mourned much 
loses the zest for happiness.” 

* Or rather, his views of it are dif- 
ferent—I speak, happily for me, in 
ignorance; yet it seems as ows 
every trial in life was a preparation for 
some higher scale of blissful enjoy- 
ment ; and that as our understandin 
mature in power, so do our hearts in 
goodness—chastening at each ordeal of 
life, till, at the last, the final sorrow, 
death, bids us prepare for the eter- 
nity where there is no longer grief, 
and where the weary are at rest.” 

‘Is not your view of life rather 
derived from the happy experience of 
this quiet spot than suited for the col- 
lisions of the world; where, as men 
grow older, their consciences grow 
more seared—their hearts less open.” 

‘«¢ Perhaps—but is not my philoso- 
phy a good one that fits me for my 
station? my life has been cast here; 
I have no wish to leave it—I hope I 
never shall.” 

“ Never! Surely you would like to 
see other countries—to travel ?” 

“No, no. All the brilliant plea- 
sures you can picture for me would 
never requite the fears I must suffer, 
lest these objects should grow less dear 
to me when J came back to them. 
The Tyrol is doubtless grander in its 
wild magnificence; but can it ever 
come home to my heart with so many 
affections and memories as these bold 
cliffs I have gazed on in my infancy ; 
or should I benefit in happiness if it 
were? Can your Swiss peasant, be hig 
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costume ever so picturesque, interest 
me one half so much as yonder poor 
fisherman, who is carrying up his lit- 
tle child in his arms from the beach ? 
I know him—his home—his hearth; 
I have seen his grateful smile for 
small benefit, and heard his words of 
thankfulness ; and think you not that 
such recollections as these are all min- 
gled in every glance I throw around 
me, and that every sun-lit spot of 
landscape shines not more brightly in 
my heart for its human associations ? 
These may be narrow prejudices—— 
I see you smile at me.” 

* No, no. Trust me, I do not un- 
dervalue your reasons.” 

« Well, here comes Father Loftus, 
and he shall judge between us. We 
were discussing the advantages of con- 
trasting our home with other coun- 
tries——” 

“Ahem! A very difficult point,” 
said the priest, interrupting her, and 
drawing himself up with a great air of 
judicial importance. Ubi bene, ibi pa- 
tria: which may be rendered, ¢ there's 
potatoes every where.’ Not that I in- 
cline to the doctrine myself: Ireland 
is the only enjoyable country I know 
of. Utamur creatura dum possumus : 
that means ‘a moderate use of crea- 
ture comforts,’ Miss Louisa. But, 
troth, I’m so heated with an argument 
I had with Sir Simon, that I’m no 
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ways competent—did I tell you he was 
waiting for his tea?” 

*«*No, indeed you did not,” said 
Miss Bellew, giving vent to a laugh 
she had been struggling against for the 
last few minutes ; and which I did not 
at the moment know was caused ‘by 
her perceiving the priest’s air of cha- 
grin and discontent, the evident proofs 
of his being worsted by the old ba- 
ronet, whose chief pleasure in life was 
to worry the father into a discussion, 
and either confuse or confute him. 
“* My father seems in such good spi- 
rits to-night. Don’t you think so?” 
said she roguishly, looking over at the 
priest. 

“* Never saw him better ; quite live- 
ly and animated, and”—dropping his 
voice to a whisper—* as obstinate as 
ever. 

As we entered the house, we found 
Sir Simon walking leisurely up and 
down the drawing-room, with his 
hands behind his back, his face ra- 
diant with smiles, and his eye gleam- 
ing with conscious triumph towards 
the corner where the priest stood 
tumbling over some books to conceal 
his sense of defeat. In a few minutes 
after we were seated round the tea- 
table, the little cloud was dispelled, and 
a happier party it were difficult to 
imagine. 
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My Rider. 


EDUARD MORIKE. 


River | my River in the young sun-shine ! 
O, clasp afresh in thine embrace 
This longing, burning, frame of mine, 
And kiss my breast, and kiss my face! 
So,—there !—Ha, ha!—already in thine arms! 
I feel thy love ; I shout ; 1 shiver ; 
But thou out-laughest loud a flouting song, proud River, 
And now again my bosom warms! 


The droplets of the golden sunlight glide 
Over and off me, sparkling, as 1 swim 
Hither and thither down thy mellow tide, 
Or loll amid its crypts with outstretcht limb: 
I fling abroad mine arms, and lo! 
Thy wanton waves curl slily round me ; 
But ere their loose chains have well bound me, 
Again they burst away and let me go! 


O, sun-loved River! wherefore dost thou hum, 
Hum, hum alway thy strange, deep, mystic song 
Unto the rocks and strands? for they are dumb, 
And answer nothing as thou flowest along. 
Why singest so all hours of night and day ? 
Ah, River! my best River! thou, I guess, art seeking 
Some land where souls have still the gift of speaking 
With Nature in her own old wondrous way ! 


Lo! highest Heaven looms far below me here ; 
I see it in thy waters, as they roll, 
So beautiful, so blue, so clear, 
’Twould seem, O, River mine, to be thy very soul! 
Oh, could I hence dive down to such a sky, 
Might I but bathe my spirit in that glory, 
So far outshining all in ancient fairy-story, 
I would indeed have joy to die! 


What on cold Earth is deep as thou? Is aught? 
Love is as deep, Love only is as deep: 
Love lavisheth All, yet loseth, lacketh Nought ; 
Like thee, too, Love neither can pause nor sleep. 
Roll on, thou loving River, thou! Lift up 
Thy waves, those eyes bright with a riotous laughing! 
Thou makest me immortal! Iam quaffing 
The wine of rapture from no earthly cup! 


At last thou bearest me, with soothing tone, 
Back to thy bank of rosy flowers : 
Thanks, then, and fare thee well !—Enjoy thy bliss alone! 
And through the year’s melodious hours 
Echo for ever from thy bosom broad ° 
All glorious tales that sun and moon be telling ; 
And woo down to their soundless fountain-dwelling 
The holy stars of Gop! 
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Che Secret. 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


She could not whisper one least word ; 
Too many listeners hovered nigh ; 
But, though her dear lips never stirred, 
I well could read her speechful eye: 
And now with stealthy step I come 
And seek thy shades, thou darkling grove ! 
Here will I build my hermit-home, 
Here veil from prying eyes my love. 


The city’s voice of many tones 
Resoundeth in the sweltering Day ; 
Wheels roll, as ’twere, o’er muffled stones, 
And far-off hammers faintly bray : 
So wring the’ o’er-anxious Crowd with toil 
From Earth’s hard breast their bitter bread, 
While blessings flow from Heaven like oil 
On each serene Believer’s head! 


Yet, breathe it not, what holy joy, 

What bliss in Love and Faith may be; 
The world will mock thee, and destroy 

The inmost Life of Heaven in thee ! 
Not in thy words, not on thy brow, 

Should glow the soul of thy desire ; 
Deep in thy heart’s recesses thou 

ust feed, unseen, the Sacred Fire! 


Flee where nor Light nor Man intrudes ! 
Love lives for Night and Silentness ; 
Love’s dearest haunts are Solitudes 
Where sandalled feet fall echoless, 
Love's home is in the Land of Dream, 
For there, through Truth’s eternal powér, 
Its life is glassed in every stream, 
And symbolized by every flower ! 


Ill, 
Charlemagne and the Bridge of Mesnbeams. 


EMANUEL GEIBLER, 


‘* Many traditions are extant of the fondness of Charlemagne for the neighbour- 
hood of Langewinkel, Nay, it is firmly believed that his affection survived his 
death ; and that even now, at certain seasons of the year, his spirit loves to wake 
_— its slumber of ages, and revisit it still.”—Snownr’s Legends of the Rhine, 
vol. ii. 


Beauteous is it in the Summer-night, and ealm along the Rhine, 
And like molten silver shines the light that sleeps on wave and vine. 
But a stately Figure standeth on the Silent Hill alone, 

Like the phantom of a Monarch looking vainly for his throne ! 
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Yes!—’tis he—the unforgotten Lord of this belovéd land! 

’Tis the glorious Car’lus Magnus, with his gleamy sword in hand, 

And his crown enwreathed with myrtle, and his golden seeptre bright, 
And his rich imperial purple vesture floating on the night ! 


Since he dwelled among his people stormy centuries have rolled, 
Thrones and kingdoms have departed, and the world is waxing old : 
Why leaveth he his house of rest? Why cometh he once more 
From his marble tomb to wander here by Langawinkel’s shore ? 


O, fear ye not the Emperor !—he doth not leave his tomb 

As the herald of disaster to our land of light and bloom; 

He cometh not with blight or ban on castle, field, or shrine, 
But with overflowing blessings for the Vineyards of the Rhine! 


As a bridge across the river lie the moonbeams all the time, 
They shine from Langawinkel unto ancient Ingelheim ; 

And along this Bridge of Moonbeams is the Monarch seen to go, 
And from thence he pours his blessing on the royal flood below. 


He blesses all the vineyards, he blesses vale and plain; 

The lakes and glades and orchards, and fields of golden grain; 
The lofty castle-turrets and the lowly cottage-hearth ; 

He blesses all, for over all he reigned of yore on earth. 


Then to each and all so lovingly he waves a mute Farewell, 

And returns to slumber softly in his tomb at La Chapelle, 

Till the Summertime again be come, with sun, and rain, and dew, 
And the vineyards and the gardens woo him back to them anew. 


Iv. 


Che Lion's Rive. 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


What !—wilt thou bind him fast with a chain? 
Wilt bind the King of the Cloudy Sands? 
Idiot fool !—he has burst from thy hands and bands, 
And speeds like Storm through his far domain ! 
See !—he crouches down in the sedge 
By the water’s edge, 
aking the startled syeamore-boughs to quiver: 
Gazelle and Giraffe, I think, will shun that river! 


Not so!—The curtain of Evening falls, 

And the Caffer, mooring his light eanoo 

To the shore, glides down tone the hushed Karrog, 
And the watchfires burn in the Hottentot-kraals, 

And the Antelope seeks a bed in the bush 

Till the Dawn shall blush, 

And the Zebra stretches his limbs by the tinkling fountain, 
And the changeful signals fade from the Table-Mountain : 


Now look through the dusk !|~-what seest thou now? 
Seest such a tall Giraffe! She stalks 

All majesty through the Desert’s walks— 

In search of water to cool her tongue and brow. 

From tract to tract of the limitless waste 

Behold her haste ! 

Till, bowing her long neek down, she buries her face in 
The reeds, and, kneeling, drinks from the river's basin. 
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But, look again !—look !—see once more 

Those globe-eyes glare! The gigantic reeds 

Lie cloven and trampled like puniest weeds— 

The Lion leaps on the Drinker’s neck with a roar ! 

O, what a Racer! Can any behold 

’Mid the housings of gold 

In the stables of kings dyes half so splendid 

As those on the briadled hide of yon wild animal blended ? 


Greedily fleshes the Lion his teeth 

In the breast of his writhing prey :—around 

Her neck his loose brown mane is wound— 

Hark, that hollow cry! She springs up from beneath— 
And in agony flies over plains and heights. 

See how she unites, 

Even under such monstrous and torturing trammel, 
With the grace of the Leopard the speed of the Camel ! 


She reaches the central moonlighted plain, 

That spreadeth around all bare and wide ; 

Meanwhile, adown her spotted side 

The dusky blood-gouts gush like rain— 

And her woeful eyeballs, how they stare 

On the void of Air! 

Yet on she flies—on—on ;—for her there is no retreating ; 

And the Desert can hear the heart of the Doomed One beating! 


And lo! a stupendous column of sand, 

A sand-spout out of that Sandy Ocean, upcurls 

Behind the pair in eddies and whirls ; 

Most like some flaming colossal brand, 

Or wandering spirit of wrath 

On his blasted path, 

Or the dreadful Pillar that lighted the warriors and women 
Of Israel’s land through the wildernesses of Yemen. 


And the Vulture, scenting a coming carouse, 

Sails, hoarsely screaming, down the sky ; 

The bloody Hyena, be sure, is nigh, 

Fierce pillager, he, of the charnel-house ! 

The Panther, too, who strangles the Cape-town sheep 

As they lie asleep, 

Athirst for his ere in the slaughter, follows, 

While the gore of their victim spreads like a pool in the sandy hollows ! 


She reels,—but the King of the Brutes bestrides 

His tottering throne to the last :—with might 

He plunges his terrible claws in the bright 

And delicate cushions of her sides. 

Yet hold'!—fair play !—she rallies again ! 

In vain,—in vain ! 

Her struggles but help to drain her life-blood faster— 

She staggers—gasps—and sinks at the feet of her Slayer and Master ! 


She staggers—she falls—she shall struggle no more! 


The death-rattle slightly convulses her throat— 
Mayest look thy last on that mangled coat, 
Besprent with sand, and foam, and gore ! 
Adieu! The Orient glimmers afar, 

And the morning-star 

Anon will rise over Madagascar brightly.— 

So rides the Lion in Afric’s deserts nightly ! 
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Vv. 


Che Brother anv the Sister. 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER. 










‘* Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not; for, of such 
is the Kingdom of Gov.”— Mark x. 14. 





In a winding dell, thick-sown with flowers, 
Often played together through the hours 
Of the live-long sunny Summer’s day, 
Two most lovely children, one a boy, 
One a girl, a sister and a brother ; 
And along with them did ever play 
Innocence, and Gracefulness, and Joy. 












Here there stood an image of the Mother 
Of our Blesséd Saviour, with her child 
In her arms, who always looked and smiled 
On the playmates: And their own dear mothe 

One day told them, after they had played, 

Who the smiling little Infant was ; 
How He was the mighty Gop, who made 

Sun, and Moon, and Earth, and the green grass, 
And themselves ; and, when she saw them moved 

With deep reverence, and their childish mirth 
Hushed, she told them how this Gop had loved 

Little children when He dwelled on Earth, 
And that now in Heaven He loved them still. 

And the little girl said, “ I and brother 

Both love God: will he love us, too, mother ?” 
And the mother said, “ If you be good He will.” 






















So, upon another time, a bland, 
Bright, soft Summer-evening, as the fair 
Children sat together hand-in-hand, 
* One said to the other, (‘twas the boy 
To the girl,) “ Oh, if the dear God there 
Would come down to us! There’s not a toy 
In our house but I would give to him.” 
And the girl said, “I would cull him all 
_ _. Pretty flowers.” ‘ And I would climb the tall 
Trees,” the boy said, “ till the day grew dim, 
And would gather fruits for him.” And thus 
Each sweet child did prattle to the other, 
Till the sun sank low behind the hill, 
And both, running, then sought out their mother, 
And cried out together, “ Mother !—will 
God come down some day, and play with us ?” 



















Gently spake the mother in rebuke 
Of their babble ; but it bore a deep 
Meaning in the eternal Minutebook ; 
For, one night, soon after, in her sleep, 
She beheld the Infant-Saviour playing 
With her children, and she heard Him saying, 
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*“ How shall I requite you for the flowers 
And the fruits you would have given me? Thee, 
Brother, will I take along with me, 
To my Father’s many-mansioned Home, 
And will guide thee to luxuriant bowers, 
Where bleom fruits unknown on Earth beneath; 
And to thee, my sister, will I come 
On thy bridal-day, and with a wreath 
Of celestial flowers adorn thy brow, 
And will bless thy nuptials, so that thou 
Shalt haye children good and innocent even 
As my Father’s angels are in Heaven.” 


And the mother woke, and prayed with tears, 
“Oh, my Gop! my Saviour! spare my son! 
Spare him to console my waning years, 
If thou canst! If not, Thy will be done!” 


And the will of Gop was done, The boy 
Sickened soon, and died. But, ere he died, 
Those about him saw his countenance 
Lighted up with gloriousness and joy 
poradsis ; for, by his side 
He beheld (rapt all the while in trance, 
As his mother noticed,) a young Child 
Brighter than the sun, and beauteous as 
Gop Himself! 


Year after year did pass, 
And at length her twentieth Summer smiled 


On the maiden with her wedding-day ; 
But, behold !—as she knelt down to pray 
At the altar, heavenly radiance beamed 
Round her, and she saw, as though she dreamed, 
Hy, her childhood’s Infant-Saviour, reaching 
Her a wreath of brilliant flowers, with some 
Dark ones intermixed ; a symbol, teaching 
Her what hue the years that were to come 
Should assume for her. And truly, she 
Spent a life of peace and blessédness, 
Mingled with such mild adversity 
That she rather wished it more than less. 
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LETTERS FROM 


Rome, April, 1838, 


I neLvcTANTLY abandon the journal 
form of my last letter, as I find it 
quite impossible to chronicle the count- 
less number of new and interesting 
impressions which crowd almost every 
hour on the stranger in Rome. If I 
attempted to describe them all, I should 
wear out even your much-enduring 
patience, and a barren catalogue of 
names would neither satisfy nor amuse 
ou. In this puzzling predicament, I 
Lattove I must content myself with 
trying to select from the mass of 
names, lists, and notes which lie be- 
fore me, the subjects best suited to 
your taste, happy if I can in any 
degree succeed in conveying to you 
even a faint idea of the exhaustless 
treasures of ancient and modern Rome. 
As months of study would still leave 
us much to see and to learn, and we 
have but weeks at our disposal, we 
have resolved not to see every thing. 
Of the greatness of this resolution 
ou can form no idea, till you have 
bene here yourself. 


** What's done you partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


The Vatican is not open during the 
holy week ;_ we are, therefore, employ- 
ing the time in seeing palaces, churches, 
villas, &e. &c. any of the palaces 
are remarkable for their architecture ; 
but it is with the interiors we are 
occupied at present. With few ex- 
ceptions, the lower story is used for 
shops or warehouses; the windows, 
unglazed and grated with bars of iron, 
remind one rather uncomfortably of 
a prison—the second is appropriated 
to the pictures, &c. These apart- 
ments are not inhabited by the family. 
This may account, in some degree, for 
the unmeasured liberality with which 
they are thrown open at all hours to 
visitors, though it is only just to re- 
collect that liberality the same in kind 
distinguishes the proprietors of works 
of art in every part of the Continent. 
In the extremely reduced circumstances 
of some of the noble families in Rome, 
which often oblige them to live in a 
eorner of their ious es, it 


would seem natural that they should 
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dispose of their collections ; but, bes 
sides the veneration attached to them 
as heir-looms, there exists a law, arbi- 
trary enough it seems to us, that pro+ 
hibits the sale of first-rate works of 
art, except to purchasers residing in 
Rome. This is a nice little bit of 
papal policy—or paternal solicitude, if 
you will—as the number of visitors te 
the Holy See would be grievously di» 
mninished if Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
and Da Vinci could be seen in the 
same perfection in other cities. 

The Borghese is the only palace in 
which we have found the ground floor 
occupied. Here are nine large sa- 
loons filled with pictures. You would 
have been more pleased than I was. 
You well know my infirmity, and how 
seldom a picture combines all that 
awakens me to full enjoyment of the 
art. I have no capacity for universal 
admiration, and am little satisfied with 
pictures when colouring, t i 
skill, &e., are their principal merits, 
They weary me, beeause the artist 
seems to have had no higher aim than 
to please the eye. I like a picture to 
be so suggestive that you may study 
it again and again, and always find 
something more in its inner meanin 
to reward you. And this is the ease 
in the works of most of the ancient 
Italian and German masters—they are 
replete with sentiment and feeling, 
springing from a deep and earnest 
truthfulness of spirit, which diffuses 
over them an incommunicable charm, 
Their subjects may not satisfy every 
taste, but the power of genius has 
stamped them with a life and power 
which forces its way to the heart, and 
awakens there an echo of the self-same 
feeling which inspired the artist him- 
self. Then there are others that 
breathe a pure and holy spirit, whose 
gentle influence awakens a serene and 
harmonious feeling which is to me 
one of the highest enjoyments of life. 
Few of the pictures in the large col. 
lection of Prince Borghese are of this 
— Of ge however, the recol» 
ection is so pleasing, that you mai 
consider it a proof of Sicbaniinns 
well entitled to your gratitude that 
I refrain from inflicting on your 
patience a minute i of P oaret 
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How I could expatiate on the glow of 
Titian, the chiar oscuro of Corregio, 
the affectation of Parmeggianino, the 
rude vigour of Caravaggio! How 
flatter myself that while I deprecate 
such details in others, you might per- 
chance discover how much I excelled 
in them myself, and, while inflicting 
without compunction names, dates, and 
subjects, persuade myself, if not you, 
I was a most entertaining correspon- 
dent. Happily a reference to the 
guide-book will spare us both some time 
and trouble, and allow me to content 
myself with tracing, as you desire, our 
growing familiarity with the peculiar 
style and characteristic excellence of 
each great master. We have yet to 
see Raffaelle in his Frescos of the 
Vatican, in which we know his un- 
rivalled powers found their most ap- 
propriate sphere. But the Borghese 
catalogue deluded us with a hope of 
seeing four of his pictures, and to 
these we first hastened. There is, 
however, but one of them the work of 
his own hand, the Deposition, a much 
prized picture, in which I was un- 
willingly disappointed. It seems to 
me to want repose, to be hard and 
rather sharp, though highly expressive. 
The rigidity of actual death is finely 
contrasted with the momentary sus- 

nsion of life in the fainting form of 
Mary ; and though, on the whole, the 

icture is scarcely so attractive as 

affaelle’s name led me to expect, it 
is a deeply interesting study. He was 
but twenty-four when he executed it 
for the church of the Franciscans at 
Perugia; and certainly the dramatic 
effect of the composition, the pathos of 
expression and beauty of the forms, 
are an earnest of the nobler efforts of 
his later period, and prove the vast- 
ness of that genius which so early tri- 
umphed over the greatest difficulties of 
the art. The interesting portrait of 
Cardinal Borgia is probably by a scho- 
lar well trained in Raffaelle’s manner. 
The effect of the head, which is full 
of character, is heightened by a long 
black beard and red cap, and the exe- 
cution, though light, is effective. 
Another eeeeeting periats a fine, 
dark Spanish head, beautifully painted, 
is ascribed, with still less propriety, to 
Raffaelle, and, till lately, has enjoyed 
a still further notoriety by being mis- 
named Cesar Borgia. But the critic 
is abroad, pronounces this all a mis- 
take, robs both painter and subject of 
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a name, and, as far as I know, has 
given no other in their place. He 
tells us there is sufficient evidence in 
the style of the dress that the picture 
was painted after Raffaelle’s death; 
and, though I am no great physiogno- 
mist, I should say, sufficient in the 
calm, meditative expression and soft, 
pensive eye, that such an exterior never 
concealed the dark and fierce passions 
of the wily Borgia. The fourth pic- 
ture ascribed to Raffaelle is said to be 
a portrait of himself; but it corre- 
sponds so little with the descriptions of 
his appearance by cotemporaries, I 
cannot but think this red-faced youth 
is a usurper of the name. The cele- 
brated Sibyl of Domenichino well de- 
serves her fame, though she, too, ap- 
pears to me to havea very questionable 
title toher name. She is not the pro- 
phetess, the inspired reader of the book 
of futurity, but an exceedingly lovely 
woman. Her attitude and upraised 
eye, her finely-turned head and neck, 
denote attention. She seems to listen 
as if to catch the echo of some sweet 
sound. I had not expected so much 
feeling for beauty in this clever, pains- 
taking, but unideal artist. In another 
celebrated work of his, Diana and her 
Nymphs, in this gallery, the composi- 
tion is full of fancy and of life, the co- 
louring rich and finely toned, and 
free, I think, from the opacity and 
coarseness with which he, in common 
with some of his cotemporaries, is 
chargeable. 

A singular “ Flagellation of Christ,” 
painted by Sebastian del Piombo, is 
from one of the powerful and extraor- 
dinary designs of Michael Angelo. 
The exhibition of physical suffering, of 
a punishment so degrading is always 
repulsive, but the meekly bending 
figure, expressive of submission rather 
than agony—the fine flowing line of 
the body and limbs, with the sweet 
and resigned expression of the counte- 
nance—compensates in a great degree 
for the painful feeling it excites. 
Titian’s so-called Divine and Earthly 
Love represents two most beautiful 
women, but I can see no difference in 
their claims to divinity—one clothed 
in white, the other in a red drapery. 
Their full, graceful forms display that 
magic colour which his wondrous skill 
has thrown over all his female figures. 
In this picture a glowing light, almost 
without the aid of shadow, gives per- 
fect rounding to the forms, with all 
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the softness and firmness of living flesh. 
The sweet Madonnas of Carlo Dolce, 
so frequent in collections, are here as 
ever, full of the gentle grace and deli- 
cacy, characteristic of this artist. The 
deep brown shadow which gives such 
softness to the dark eyes of his saints— 
the rich auburn hair and clear olive 
skin—belonged, it is said, to his 
daughters, the lovely models of his 
Saint Cecilias, St. Lucias, Magdalens, 
&c. &c. There may be mannerism in 
the tone of his colouring, in the 
smoothness of his finish, something 
sentimental in the expression, yet I 
should be well pleased to have one of 
his sweet pictures always near me. 
His heads of Christ, though mild and 
touching, want the expression of moral 
power and dignity which befit the cha- 
racter. Garofalo, a name, I think, 
almost unknown in England, was a 
follower of Raffaelle, and seems to have 
received a ray of light from “il divino.” 
In colouring he is sweet, but abrupt; 
in expression pure, but mannered; in 
conception a little fantastic, though 
often tender. An Entombment here, 
with fine characteristic heads, is 
a very favourable specimen of his 
powers. Having gone through the 
saloons (of which I can give you but 
a glimpse), we were attracted to the 
easels of several artists, who were 
busily employed in copying the pic- 
tures. They have access to many of 
the galleries, private as well as public, 
and seem wisely to avail themselves of 
the privilege. It is pleasant occasion- 
ally to stop and watch their progress ; 
and, though we cannot judge of their 
original powers in mere copying, they 
promise well in correctness, freedom 
of hand, and careful drawing. Modest 
in bearing, courteous in manner, they 
are humble in estimating their own 
works—enthusiastic in appreciating 
their models. I envied the rapid pen- 
cil and correct eye of a young man 
who was copying Giorgione’s fine pic- 
ture of Saul and David. The bold 
freedom of his touch, the masterly 
copy not only of the heads but of the 
glowing depth of colouring peculiar to 
his model, reminded me of Goethe's 
comparison between the uncertain 
work of the mere dilettanti, who attri- 
butes to want of finish the imperfection 
which really belongs to a faulty out- 
line, and the practised skill of a mas- 
ter-hand, which, with a few bold 
touches, produces a picture, perfect in 
Vor. XX.—No, 116. 
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it3 meaning and effect, though perhaps 
unfinished in detail. To another young 
artist we spoke of his “ beautiful copy.” 
‘«* Beautiful,” he said, looking at it 
with a melancholy smile; “ perhaps 
so, but this is divine.” There is little 
to be seen in the deserted-looking 
Barberini Palace, but in that little is 
comprised the Beatrice Cenci and the 
Fornarina. You well know Perfetti’s 
engraving of the Beatrice, but of the 
exceeding loveliness of the picture it 
scarce gives an idea. There is an im- 
ploring expression in the large dark 
eye, an almost infantine sweetness and 
innocence in the mouth, irresistibly 
touching. No subject could have bet- 
ter suited the delicate pencil and re- 
fined taste of Guido. Happy in awak- 
ening our deepest sympathy, he has 
avoided all excess of grief in the ex- 
pression of the countenance; though, 
with the heightened colour on the 
cheek and the dishevelled hair, it tells 
enough of her tale of sorrow strongly 
to impress the imagination with the 
reality of her existence. In sober 
truth, it was a painful effort to turn 
from her life-like eyes, which seemed 
to implore us with touching earnest- 
ness not to leave her in her hopeless de- 
solation. Raffaelle’s name only could 
have drawn me to the Fornarina, for 
hers is not the form or face I looked 
for in the beloved of one so gentle and 
refined. Her beauty is neither of a 
pleasing or intellectual character, but 
there is no doubt the picture is genuine. 
He has authenticated it by inscribing 
his name on her bracelet. The paint- 
ing seems to me hard, but the carna- 
tion beautifully rich and clear, and 
there is wonderful animation in the 
sparkling black eyes of this dark, 
glowing beauty. To see the Palazzo 
Falconieri of Cardinal Fesche, we were 
obliged to send our card and write a 
note to his eminence. Whether our 
expectations were too highly raised by 
this note of preparation, so unusual here, 
or that the pictures are really inferior, 
we were disappointed. The collection 
of Dutch and Flemish schools is a 
very fine one, but their subjects rarely 
interest me. I can, however,admire the 
truth of their scenes, the beauty of their 
colouring, the high finish, neatness, and 
precision of their execution when they 
keep within their own department of 
genre ; but when they attempt historical 
orsacred subjects they are certainly not 
sublime, though only one step from 
M 
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the ridiculous. Imagine Teniers paint- 
ing a Christ with the crown of thorns, 
a short, fat figure, looking desperately 
rueful under the hands of three or 
four stout Dutchmen, operating much 
in the manner of a hair-dresser, in 
broad-brimmed hats, large boots, &c., 
whom he calls Roman soldiers; or 
Ostade converting Cleopatra into a 
lady of fashion, with feathers and 
hig -dressed hair, delicately holding 
a little asp between two duos, as 
if it were a bouquet; or Mieris in a 
Crucifixion, dressing poor Mary Mag- 
dalen in stiff stays and long stomacher, 
which forbid every attempt at motion 
except in her neck, which looks deplo- 
rably twisted! There were two busts 
by Canova—a noble one of Napoleon 
crowned with laurel; the other of Ma- 
dame Mére, with the same insipid 
smile she wears in the fine sitting statue 
at Chatsworth. However we must 
condemn the restless ambition which 
led to Napoleon's occupation of Italy, 
it is impossible not to be struck with 
the comprehensive character of his 
mind, as much at home in the details 
of beautifying a city and patronizing 
the arts, as in constructing a pass over 
the Alps and leading his army through 
it. Every where we hear of his vast 
designs, see some actually commenced, 
but all suspended—partly from want 
of money, partly in the absence of an 
all-commanding genius to comprehend 
their influence and direct their execu- 
tion. 

It is no wonder, however, that the 
remembrance of his rule is detested. 
His exactions were terrible, it is said ; 
and though the money was expended 
here as in other cities of Italy, in the 
renovation and improvement of the 
public works and buildings, they are 
not the more popular on this account. 
Neither nations nor schoolboys like to 
be improved against their will, and 
the Romans, naturally enough, prefer 
the dirt, slovenliness, and indolence to 
which they are accustomed, to being 
polished and purified at the will of a 
master. To the honour of Louis 
Philippe, one institution, founded by 
Napoleon, is zealously supported—an 
academy for French artists. We have 
been to the exhibition of their works, 
which is highly creditable, particularly 
the architectural designs of the ancient 
buildings here and at Pompeii, in their 

esent, and supposed former state. 

m pictures we turned to sculpture— 
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it will, perhaps, rest you to do the 
same. he out-offices of the once 
splendid Barberini palace, are let as 
ateliers to different artists. Thorwald.- 
son’s was our first object. We saw 
the great sculptor for a few minutes ; 
and though his appearance is by no 
means striking, I looked with a feeling 
of reverence even on the homely exte- 
rior that enshrines such a genius as his. 
We had been led by a friend of his to 
expect a majestic appearance, and fine 
expressive eyes; the likeness, however, 
is to be found only in the affection of 
the brother artist. I have heard he 
is inferior to Canova in grace and ele- 
gance of mind; but, like him, he is 
distinguished by kindness of heart, and 
generosity to young friendless artists 
who require assistance in the prose- 
cution of their studies. We saw the 
originals, or repetitions of the works 
he has executed for English and other 
galleries; and all that we have ad- 
mired in outlines and engravings ; his 
lovely Venus, his Cony which is, 
however, I think, inferior in concep- 
tion to the exquisite group by Tado- 
lini at Chatsworth. Casts of his ma- 
jestic Christ and the Apostles. A 
noble figure of Lord Byron, for a 
monument, awaiting the decision of 
the vexed question, to be or not to be 
admitted into Westminster Abbey. 
If you were one of the bench of 
bishops, I might edify you by a homily 
on “ straining at a gnat ;” but as you 
have not the good fortune, perhaps 
you would rather hear something of 
the statue. The head is scarcely so 
beautiful and classical as in the English 
busts and engravings—the forehead 
lower ; but we are assured it was mo- 
delled by Thorwaldson himself, when 
Lord Byron was in Rome, and was 
then considered an admirable likeness. 
The figure is seated in an easy, grace- 
ful attitude, the head thrown back. 
I could fancy from the hand and pen- 
cil, just suspended, the upraised and 
expressive eyes, that a happy fancy, 
searce yet caught, was hovering before 
him. His foot rests on a broken co- 
lumn which lies on the ground. The 
cloak, thrown over his shoulder, falls 
in fine massy folds, and conceals much 
of the stiff, ungraceful costume of 
our unartistic day. There appears to 
me a noble union of strength, grace, 
and truth in Thorwaldson’s style. 
He has imbibed so largely the spirit of 
the classical models around him, that 
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his bas reliefs have the life and anima- 
tion ; some of his figures much of the 
simplicity and unaffected beauty of the 
antique. In an adjoining studio a 
pupil, Carlo Monti, has the privilege, 
in the last year of his term, of copy- 
ing three of his master’s statues, and 
disposing of them for his own benefit. 
Thorwaldson’s single figures are £400 
each ; those, sold in the pupil's name, 
are £150, though executed under his 
eye, and receiving the benefit of his 
corrections. Promising as are these 
works, they are still but copies, and 
it is impossible to judge from them if, 
in the future, this young artist will be 
at all capable of filling the place which, 
at Thorwaldson’s age, there is a 
mournful certainty he soon must cease 
to occupy. 

Do not, however, infer from this, 
that Rome is without other and admi- 
rable sculptors. We have been so 
highly gratified by our visits to the 
ateliers of Gibson, Wyatt, Wolff, 
Tadolini, Tererani, &c. &e. I begin 
to think, that the modern school of 
sculpture has scarcely yet gained in 
England the high reputation it de- 
serves. Weare accustomed to rate 


its best efforts as imitations of the 
antique, to overlook the originality of 


its conceptions, and, when it has chosen 
a new path, to decide it must be a 
wrong one. With all my care, I have 
not succeeded in keeping my own 
mind free from this bias, and find my- 
self studying a statue by Thorwaldson, 
Canova, and Gibson, in a criticising 
spirit, very different from the reve- 
rential admiration with which I set 
myself to learn from a work of Gre- 
cian art. One reason, however, may 
be, that much as I admire individual 
specimens of the new school, and will- 
ingly acknowledge, as a whole, it far 
surpasses my expectations,—I am not 
reconciled to its predominating princi- 
ples—strong expression and animated 
action ; it appears to me, that these 
qualities are opposed to the high-toned 
and sublime character of sculpture, 
and that the productions of the present 
day aim too much at combining incom- 
patible excellencies. To me the ma- 
jestic character of sculpture is best 
sustained in those grand, still forms, 
impassive features, and measured lines 
of drapery, which characterise so large 
@ proportion of ancient art. I cannot 
believe, that the generally unmoved, 
passionless expression of Grecian sculp- 
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ture is other than the result of design ; 
and though I admit, that beauty of form 
was the ruling aim, I am convinced 
this preference is based on an unerring 
sense of the correct and appropriate. 
The deep feeling stirred within us by 
the tranquil colourless beauty of sculp- 
ture, seems like a communing with 
beings of another world—serene and 
calm, not unmixed with awe. For 
my own part, I do not like this feeling 
of repose to be broken by the varied 
expression life-like movement, &c. of 
the modern school; but others, I know, 
find the highest gratification in the 
nearer approach to nature, the tender- 
ness, and sentiment of its beautiful crea- 
tions. In the few specimens preserved 
to us, which are exceptions to the 
general repose of Grecian art, as the 
Apollo Belvidere, Diana of the Louvre, 
Cupid bending the bow, &c. the tech- 
nical skill, the simple power which 
impart life and movement without ef- 
fort or exaggeration, are combined 
with a grace and simplicity which find 
no parallel in the best efforts of our 
day ; nor can I recollect among them 
one example of that perfect union of 
dignity and grace, solemn grandeur 
and ease, which are the attributes of 
Grecian sculpture. The imagination of 
the Greeks seems to have been exhaust- 
less, the manifold variety of their con- 
ceptions withvuut limit, as we felt, when 
visiting the diminished, but still price- 
less treasures of the Villa Albani, 
Here our admiration was almost 
equally divided between beauty of exe- 
cution, and overflowing richness of 
invention. It is one of the most mag- 
nificent of the Roman villas; intended, 
I believe, solely for evening recreation. 
The view is tolerably extensive, but 
the grounds and neighbourhood so 
thickly studded with various buildings, 
it scarce seemed to us to deserve the 
name of country. But the light and 
elegant architecture of the villa itself, 
its innumerable casinos, temples, bil- 
liard and refreshment rooms; its for- 
mal terraces, decorated with statues, 
vases, fountains, &c. realise all I have 
read and heard of the stately, and 
somewhat artificial beauty of an Italian 
country seat. 

Many of the fine works of art, which 
made this one of the richest private 
museums in the world, were carried 
away by the French ; and though sinee 
given up, have not been restored 
to their original places. And now I 
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am more than ever tempted to lay 
down my pen, and with it, the vain 
hope of doing justice by description 
to what we have seen. Yet, as often 
as [resolve to try no more, I feela 
twinge of self-reproach, for withhold- 
ing even the faint image of our daily 
enjoyments, which may, perchance, 
= from mind to mind, even in my 
eeble words. And so I go on jour- 
nalizing from day to day, not quite 
certain whether I am indulging you or 
myself. However, as I am nearly be- 
wildered by the multiplicity of beauti- 
ful objects contained in this Villa 
Albani, you will be spared any very 
detailed account of them. Let me 
assure you, on the best authority, that 
I could say many grand things of 
them, if my pen would but only be- 
come a more faithful translator of my 
thoughts—it has been but a sorry one 
hitherto. 

The portico is supported by forty- 
four noble columns, its walls covered 
with bas reliefs, some of rare excel- 
lence—statues of emperors, canepho- 
re, sphinxes, &c. line the sides; and, 
at one end, is a fine figure of Juno, in 
the act of moving through the air, the 
feet poised, the drapery gently floating 
behind her stately form, as she glides 
along. The staircase boasts of some 
of the finest relievi in existence— 
Rome triumphant, &c. &c. of colossal 
masks, mosaics, paintings ; each step 
seeming to lead to some work more 
precious than the preceding, till we 
reach the saloons above. In these, 
though every object seems almost per- 
fect of its kind, I can but name a 
few. 

There is a collection of bronzes, 
which comprises the famed Apollo 
Sauroctonos, the most admired bronze 
of antiquity, a Hercules Farnese, faun, 
Diana, &c. The inestimable relievo 
of Antinous, with the same expression 
of mournful and almost ladies 


owe which distinguishes the busts, is 


placed over one of the chimney- 
pieces. A noble gallery, with a floor 
of beautiful marbles, and a ceiling of 
the best frescos of Raphael Mengs, 
is enriched by a majestic statue of 
Jupiter, and a Minerva, the finest in 
the world, said to be the sole monu- 
ment in Rome of the “sublime style,” 
which attained its perfection in the pe- 
riod between Phidiasand Praxiteles. On 
the ground-floor, again, are other galle- 
ries, filled with the noblest works of 
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art. Hermes of poets, philosophers, 
and emperors—busts of gods, heroes, 
and sages—sarcophagi for the dead, 
sculptured with exquisite representa- 
tions of the rites and festivals of the 
living—a marble vase or basin, on 
which are recorded the labours of 
Hercules—a relievo, in Rosso antico, 
of Dedalus and Icarus; and other 
countless treasures, which I may not 
venture to name. Two busts I must 
except—a Jupiter, the only one I have 
seen which embodies all the grandest 
attributes of the Grecian god, and a 
Serapis, in basalt, combining, by some 
strange mystery, the opposite qualities 
of singular mildness with command- 
ing power and majesty of expression. 
If you cannot understand how this 
can be, come and see. 

When I tell you that the walls of 
one saloon were formerly adorned 
with cameos, inserted into the panels, 
you will assuredly think some obedient 
genii, or willing slave of the lamp, 
lent his assistance to the Cardinal 
Albani, in the arrangement and deco- 
ration of this almost magic palace of 
taste. 

And, besides all these beautiful 
things, I could tell of adjoining build- 
ings connected with the villa, which 
also contain works of great excellence, 
though inferior to those in the saloons, 
but I will spare you. I forgot, how- 
ever, to tell you we did not see the 
cameos, which were carried away, it 
is said, by the French, who, in all the 
the dilapidations of this country, fill 
the part so liberally assigned to Crom- 
well in ours. Is there a single castle 
in ruins, in the three kingdoms, 
which “the Protector” has not the 
merit of demolishing? Here it is 
whispered, however, that the confu- 
sion of war, and the unjustifiable spo- 
liation of the French, gave opportuni- 
ties, not neglected by noble families, 
to increase their revenues by the sale 
of parts of their collections. I do 
not know if this was the fate of the 
cameos. Very pretty casts in stucco 
supply their places, and feebly tell 
how beautiful the originals must have 
been. 

Ihave missed the post-day, (three 
in the week) while expatiating on the 
wonders of the Villa Albani. And 
now, having made you a victim to 
Art, let me refresh you by a touch of 
Nature—one of the rarest sights in a 
country where we might expect her to 
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reign supreme. To our great plea- 
sure, we found her in the gardens 
(park we should call it) attached to 
the Borghese villa, where the noble 
ilex, cypress, pine, and fine evergreen 
shrubs are allowed to remain as Na- 
ture formed them—tall, spreading: 
and majestic. . 

There is a genuine spirit of kind- 
ness shown by the noble proprietor, 
in throwing open such grounds as 
these, unreservedly to the lower classes, 
with whom they are a favourite place 
of evening recreation ; and while the 
evenings were warm, as on our first 
arrival, the shade of the trees was 
delightful. Iam sorry to say we have 
few of them now, and the poor, moss- 
covered naiads and river-gods look 
rueful and disconsolate enough, in the 
midst of the make-believe lakes and 
rivers of the “ English garden” of the 
Borghese. 

Tell E. the climate of his beautiful 
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Italy is sometimes variable like our 
own in spring; and people talk here, 
as’ with us, of the seasons being 
changed ; just now we find the blaze 
of our wood fire more reviving than 
the shade of the cypress and ilex, and 
court every sunbeam, which the tall 
houses and palaces allow to penetrate 
into the narrow streets. We do not 
like yet to be convinced that we are 
doomed to leave Rome for Naples, 
without seeing the Colosseum by moon- 
light. I whisper it now as a source 
of comfort to a poor mortal like you, 
whose anti-poetic ideas of moonlit 
visits are so inseparably associated with 
colds, rheumatisms, and all the horrors 
of the north, that you will rejoice in 
our escape, rather than sympathize in 
our disappointment. Hoping you will 
one day be converted from this error, 
by the soft breezes of Italy, and that 
I may be here to see it, I bid you, for 
the present, farewell. 


BOWDEN’S LIFE OF GREGORY VII.* 


A FULL-LENGTH portrait of Hildebrand, 
by an accomplished artist of the new 
Oxford school!! A valuable offering 
indeed, and well worthy of being 
studied for the execution as well as for 
the subject. We do not think of it 
altogether so highly as the late Rev. 
James Dunne, of honoured memory, 
esteemed the greatest effort of Demos- 
thenes. ‘ Remember,” said he, to one 
who lamented the battle of Cheronea, 
“were it not for that disastrous day, 
we should not have had the oration on 
the crown.” ~We do not say that Mr. 
Bowden’s work makes atonement for 
all the evils chargeable, and charged, 
upon the “Tracts for the Times ;” 
but we hold it, nevertheless, a contri- 
bution to our ecclesiastical literature 
which ought to be gratefully accepted. 
It is a well-written life of a great pope ; 
and it is not the less acceptable to us, 
because the spirit in which it is com- 
posed, qualified as it is by that sense of 

onour and that love of truth for 
which the birth and breeding of an 
English gentleman should be a voucher, 


is a spirit of partiality to the Church 
of Rome. 

We are strongly disposed to believe 
that, from a work composed in such a 
spirit, the character of Gregory, and 
perhaps of his times, may better be 
learned, than from the writings of 
those to whom that bold pontiff’s aims 
are no less objectionable than the 
means by which he strove to attain 
them. They who ardently admire the 
efforts of Hildebrand to rescue the 
church from a state of dependance— 
who approve, or at least abstain from 
censuring, his ambition to attain ascen- 
dancy above the seeular power—will 
not be disposed to admit, on dubious 
evidence, the charge that he employed 
unsanctified means for the attainment 
of the good end he sought; while, at 
the same time, a habitual love of truth 
will not be biassed by partiality, how- 
ever strong, to receive evidence, or to 
reject it, ina manner glaringly unjust. 

The sympathies of Mr. Bowden, it 
is evident, are all on the side of the 
pope, in his arduous conflict with the 
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secular powers. Indeed, it would 
seem asif the school to which this writer 
belongs, regard Gregory much more 
in the light of a model to imitate, than 
as an example, by whose evil deeds and 
evil fortunes they should feel warned 
against his principles and designs. The 
Oxford party, no less than the Roman 
pontiff, had to complain of wrong and 
contumely inflicted on the church: 
they too felt an earnest and an elevat- 
ing desire to deliver a sacred ministra- 
tion from an oppression which profaned 
it: they felt, therefore, esteem and 
respect for exertions which they could 
ascribe to virtuous motives; but they 
should beware of imitating them. Even 
were we to “ waive the quantum of the 
sin,” we should warn against its conse- 
—— Much evil would be sure to 

ollow ; and unless they who had re- 
course to it succeeded in reducing the 
mind of England, indeed of Europe, to 
the condition in which it was at the 
time of the first crusade, the looked-for 
good would escape them. 

But it is unnecessary to warn the 
authors of “Tracts for the Times” 
against an imitation in which their 
dispositions and principles render it 
impossible that they could persevere. 
The success of Romanism in her great 
enterprises was owing not less to her 
erimes than to her wisdom and stead- 
fastness of purpose. Would Mr. 
Pusey or Mr.; Newman consent to 
accomplish any design by letting loose 
the passions which Rome unchained, 
or advocating the principles which, 
when it served her interests, she con- 
secrated? Would they put down dis- 
sent by the racks and dungeons of the 
inquisition ? Would they hunt out 
prayer meetings with fire and sword? 
Would they oppose to the unwise 
edicts of the legislature—to what they 
felt, or thought to be, an injurious ex- 
ercise of the royal will—the arts and 
arms to which Romanism had recourse 
when she declared the allegiance of 
subjects forfeited, their sworn engage- 
ments annulled, and treason to their 
sovereign the duty which God most 
imperatively enjoined? Upon such 
iniquities as these, the aims of Ro- 
manism frequently constrained her to 
owe reliance. We do not fear that 

nglishmen, of upright lives, will 
imitate her in the commission of 
them. 

It may be, however, that, without 
the remotest intention of walking in 
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the guilty ways of the Roman church, 
good men shall desire to profit by the 
light of her worldly wisdom. Princi- 
ples of church government, such as 
would be thought unexceptionable at 
the court of Gregory VII. or Innocent 
III., may now be associated with opi- 
nions, not only such as moderate men 
might approve, but such as would win 
favour in the most liberal democracy. 
A little before the Oxford movement 
in England, La Mennais arose in 
France. Here amongst us, the war 
proclaimed by the then provisional 
government of the Whigs, against the 
church, called forth a high resolution 
to meet it. In France, something 
like a war was alleged by La Mennais 
to justify his bold propositions. The 
government of Louis XVIII. had 
slighted the church ; that of Charles X. 
was incapable to do it honour. From 
the government of Louis Philippe 
there was little favour to be expected. 
La Mennais resolved upon an appeal 
to the people. To render his appeal 
effectual, he seasoned ecclesiastical do- 
mination with political liberalism. In 
things spiritual, the world was to know 
but one will, that of the pope; in 
politics, thought and speech were to be 
wholly unrestrained. Even in religious 
matters, there was to be freedom: the 
doctrine should be earnestly inculcated 
that there was no truth but that which 
the pope approved ; yet if men of per- 
verse or intractable judgment could 
not, or would not, be convinced, they 
were to be suffered to retain the error, 
as they could not be persuaded to 
abandon it. By such appliances, La 
Mennais hoped he could unite the peo- 
ple of all Christian countries through- 
out Europe into a great confederation, 
of which Roman Catholic priests 
would be the directors, the pope the 
chief, and monarchs and aristocracies 
the recognised enemies. La Mennais 
has been, so far as papal power extends, 
put down by the pope ; not because he 
would set the church in hostile array 
against the secular power, but because 
he would recognise the right of con- 
science, and the freedom of the press, 
and guarantee them to all individuals 
and communities. The principles of 
La Mennais have not been put down, 
but are even now active and effectual, 
extending in all directions through the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and, with- 
out casting out the immitigable into- 
lerance of their religion, imparting to 
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it a less menacing and repulsive ap- 
pearance. But we would warn the 
Oxford party that they do not suffer a 
fair face to deceive them. The smooth- 
ness of the ocean is not more deceptive. 
He who sits on the lofty throne of 
the papacy, can at any moment ruffle 
the still surface of Romanism, and 
agitate its depths into a tempestuous 
fury. 

**Heu quoties fidem 
Mutatosque Deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris sequora ventis 
Emerabitur insolens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aurze 
Fallacis !” 


There is a peculiarity in the cha- 
racter of Romanism for which too 
little allowance is made, and without 
a due remembrance of which the his- 
tory of that system cannot be studied 
with advantage. A conscience, it is 
said, forms no part of the constitution 
of any public body. Corporations are 
insensible to remorse and shame. 
There is a sense in which this may be 
true, but nature provides against the 
evil effects of it. The individuals of 
whom the corporation consists are not 
destitute of conscience; their sense of 
responsibility and wrong, their feelings 
of compunction, will serve as a light 
to the system, which otherwise would 
be a moral monster. Romanism is 
not thus provided. Without a con- 
science herself, it is her grand principle 
that individual conscientiousness shall 
be cauterized. Her interest is the 
great object upon which all her mem- 
bers must set their hearts—accounting 
nothing right which can prove injuri- 
ous to it—nothing wrong by which it 
ean be promoted. In such a system, 
it is very unsafe for any but those who 
understand its vices to seek instruc- 
tion. 

We view, therefore, with some 
alarm the too great confidence with 
which the authors of the “ Tracts for 
the Times” look towards Romanism as 
an instructor or an ally. They seem 
to us somewhat in the condition of 
those attendants upon Hildebrand, 
who, in spite of many warnings and 
much good advice, ventured to read in 
their master’s books. Hildebrand was, 
it may be remembered, although Mr. 
Bowden does not insist upon it,a necro- 
mancer of more than ordinary power 
and reputation. He wasseldom with- 
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out his books of mystery ; but regretted, 

once, their absence when mighty works 

were to be performed. According to 

the necessities upon which the story is 

based, there was no resource but that 
of sending for the forgotten volumes, 

and this momentous commission was 

entrusted to two favoured youths, who 
departed from the presence of their 
sage preceptor, fortified with many 
earnest recommendations to hold their 
curiosity under check, and the books 
of the great magician under the moral 
seal of fidelity and discretion. When 
the young messengers received the 
books, they forgot the instructions of 
their master—they forgot their own 
discretion and their faith: they opened 
the mystic pages, and gazed upon them 
with wonder, and without understand- 
ing. But there were others who under- 
stood. The heavens grew dark—the air 
was troubled—the earth was shaken— 
and terrible forms of angry spirits me- 
naced the affrighted youths with the 
consequences which their precipitancy 
provoked. “You have invoked us,” 
was their menacing cry,—‘ employ 
us.” In their extremity of dread, the 
youths, as they fled to Gregory’s pro- 
tection, gave a command. It was— 
“ Destroy these walls”—the walls of 
lofty Rome. 

The order was obeyed ;—the walls 
were prostrated ; and because young 
men read, without understanding, the 
conjurer’s books, “the eternal city” 
was reft of its necessary protection, 
It is in truth, a perilous thing for any 
not duly qualified to study the books of 
a magician : none but brethren of the 
art should dare to read in them. Inthe 
Oxford party, there are surely some, 
as recent incidents have proved, who 
are not conjurers. How earnestly it 
is to be desired, that if, in their readin 
of Hildebrand’s books, they are af- 
frighted and disturbed, they do not 
invert the order which their agitated 
predecessors gave, and employ the un- 
holy spirits which they have raised, in 
building up again the fallen walls of 
Rome. 

Whether any such walls, in a literal 
sense, existed in the times of which 
Mr. Bowden has written his interesting 
history, it is certain that, figuratively 
speaking, the walls of the Church of 
Rome were in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. The pontificate had attained too 
high an eminence of wealth, and splen- 
dour, and power, not to have become 
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an object of desire for its secular ad- 
vantages. The consequence was, that 
for nearly two centuries popes were 
introduced into the Roman bishopric 
without any consideration of their com- 
petency to discharge the high duties 
of such an office. In the forcible 
language of Baronius, the popes of 
those days were monsters ;—profligate 
women or tyrants, without respect for 
God’s law or man’s interest, set up 
their accomplices or their creatures in 
authority over a church which was 
vexed with many storms. The com- 
plaints of Roman Catholic writers to 
this effect are well known: their ar- 
gument, too, has acquired a deserved 
notoriety—that in which they prove 
the presence of Christ in his church, 
from the fact that it was not destroyed 
by the enormities of its chief pastors. 
Had Christ not been on board, (al- 
though it is confessed he was sleeping, ) 
theship must have sunk—*“ Dormiebat 
inquam qui ista non videre dissimu- 
lans, sineret sic fieri, dum non exur- 
geret vindex. Et quod deterius vide- 
batur, deerant qui Dominum sic dormi- 
entem clamoribus excitarent discipuli, 
stertentibus omnibus. Cur non mersa? 
cur non vortice maris absorta? Quia 
Christus semper est inventus in illa. 

‘ - *  Quia in ipsa, licet dor- 
miens Christus erat.” Such is the 
cardinal’s argument. The church 
could not have supported the vices of 
its popes—the ship could not have out- 
lived the storm, if Christ had not been 
within it. “ Never,” observes Southey,* 
“was the porporato more unfortunate 
in a metaphor ; for, in the age whereof 
he writes, his church was not assailed 
by any temporal enemies ; and as for 
heretical opinions, there was not even 
a breath to break the dead and pesti- 
lential calm. The danger was wholly 
from the rioting and furious drunken- 
ness of the crew. And when this 
cardinal applied to the papacy that 
promise which was made to the church 
of Christ, that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against it, had he no secret 
whisperings, no inward consciousness 
that from this quarter it had nothing 
to apprehend, for Satan is not divided 
against himself.” 

Such was the state of the church at 
the time when Hildebrand, who was in 
his maturer years to effect so mighty 
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changes, and with whose name and en- 
terprises the world was to be filled and 
agitated, had his birth in a little village 
in Tuscany, of parents among the low- 
liest in condition. 


“The date,” writes Mr. Bowden, “of 
his birth is unrecorded; but from the 
indications afforded by different passages 
of his history, it would seem probable 
that that event took place between the 
years 1010 and 1020. Nor is it quite 
clear either where he first saw the light or 
from what parents he derived his origin. 
But the most probable account of these 
points seems to be that which designates 
as his birth-place the town of Soano, on 
the southern borders of Tuscany, and 
which ascribes to his father the name of 
Benigo, and the humble occupation of a 
carpenter. And, even if this statement 
should be, in its detail, inaccurate, we 
seem to have no good grounds for doubt- 
ing that the main impression which it 
conveys is correct, and that the paren- 
tage of Hildebrand was mean and undis- 
tinguished; though some of his histo- 
rians, ashamed of this meanness of ex- 
traction, have endeavoured to connect 
him with the noble family of Aldo- 
brandini. He was soon, however, re- 
moved from the paternal roof, to a fitter 
scene of preparation for the |toils and 
duties which awaited him. An uncle 
filled, during the period of his childhood, 
the situation of abbot of the monastery 
of St. Mary, on the Aventine Hill, at 
Rome ; a relative, who may probably be 
identified with Laurence, the Arch- 
bishop of Amalfi, already mentioned, 
unquestionably a patron and preceptor 
of Hildebrand ; and, under the auspices 
of this person, he received an education 
in the bosom of that church, which he 
was destined to defend so conspicuously, 
rapidly acquiring a knowledge of what 
were then styled the liberal sciences, 
and exhibiting from his earliest years 
the rudiments of that devotional tem- 
perament which in after life so strikingly 
characterized him. He was, says one 
of his annalists, a monk from his boy- 
hood ; his life, from its very commence- 
ment was one of abstinence, mortifica- 
tion, and self-command. 

‘* Arrived at man’s estate, he under- 
took a journey across the Alps. Dis- 
gusted with the general laxity of man- 
ners which, during the dark period of 
which we have been treating, prevailed 
at Rome, he perhaps wished to perfect 
his habits of discipline, by association 
with purer and stricter fraternities than 
those with which he was familiar ; for 
we find that he fixed his residence for 
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some time in the celebrated and power- 
ful monastery of Cluni, in Burgundy, 
a spot in which the monastic system is 
described, by writers of the day, as 
existing in a state of the fullest perfec- 
tion. Here, with all the ardour of a 
pene and energetic spirit, he em- 

raced the ascetic habits of the place, 
and, at the same time, endeavoured to 
complete the culture of his mind, by a 
diligent application to all those branches 
of study for which that celebrated mo- 
nastery afforded opportunity ; establish- 
ing for himself, by these means, a repu- 
tation which drew on him the eyes of the 
whole community, and caused the ab- 
bot, Odilo, to apply to him the words 
of the angelic prophecy, concerning the 
Baptist—‘ He shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord.’”—Vol. i. pp. 126, 
127. 


Other writers of Gregory’s life 
make mention of an earlier and a still 
more remarkable prediction, delivered 
when he was a child, yet uninstructed 
in the first rudiments of learning, 
and playing at his father’s feet in 
his workshop. His amusement was 
to dispose the chips that lay around 
him into such forms as pleased his 
childish fancy ; and to the amazement 
of some who drew near, and who had 
acquired the art of reading, it was 
found that the marvellous child had 
predicted his future greatness, by 
tracing out distinctly, yet without the 
knowledge of a single letter, the ex- 
pression of the psalmist—*“ His domi- 
nion shall be also from the one sea 
unto the other, and from the flood 
unto the world’s end.” 

Mr. Bowden does not appear to re- 
gard little illuminations such as these, 
with which early historians relieved the 
heaviness of their narratives, as deserv- 
ing of a place in his grave and well-di- 
gested history ; and yet it might not be 
altogether unworthy of a wise man’s 
attention to notice them. All false and 
groundless rumours are not, properly 
speaking, idle. They exercise a strong 
influence on the soviety in which they 
are circulated, and may often further 
the interests or ambitions they are de- 
signed to serve no less than if they 
were true. To some extent a life of 
Gregory, expurgated of the marvellous, 
is like a Roman Catholic church with- 
out its imagery. It may be a less ob- 
jectionable, if not a better thing ; but 
its effect upon superstitious minds and 
affections has become less intelligible. 
We could, therefore, wish that Mr. 
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Bowden had interspersed his work with 
more frequent notices of the miracles 
which were in old times regarded as 
indispensable ornaments of a saintly 
life. Even now there are numbers 
whom a purely rational history of Gre- 
gory must disappoint. The saint with- 
out his miracles would be to them as 
the chief without his tail to a Scottish 
clansman. Some little deference ought 
to be paid to this very general ten- 
dency; and Gregory and his times 
would be more faithfully depicted by 
an occasional notice of those marvel- 
exciting legends, without which, in for- 
mer days, every narrative was thought 
defective. 

When Hildebrand had arrived at 
man’s estate, there appear to have been 
two plans of reformation for the church 
entertained by parties who were soon 
to divide the power of the world 
between them. The emperor, then 
Henry III., earnestly desired to deliver 
the papacy from an oppression by 
which it was dishonoured, and to re- 
form also the episcopacy and priest- 
hood. This good design, he very na- 
turally thought, could be most effectu- 
ally carried into execution by releasing 
the whole order, sacerdotal and epis- 
copal, from all dependance, except the 
dependance on himself. No inferior 
prince, no popular assembly, was to 
exercise control over them. His own 
power was to be supreme; and as it 
was—for so he designed—to be exer- 
cised always for the good of religion 
and the church, he felt a conviction 
that the reformation he proposed would 
be effectual. 

A party, a growing party, among 
the clergy meditated a reformation of 
a different kind. They felt the evils 
of dependance still more painfully than 
it was possible for one to feel them on 
whom they did not immediately press. 
All the wrongs and contumelies—all 
the vice and crime—by which barba- 
rous multitudes or semi-barbarous 
chiefs dishonoured the church and its 
ministers, were present to their minds, 
and necessarily urged upon them the 
duty and the desire of effecting their 
deliverance. But the emancipation 
they sought must be total—not from 
subaltern authorities only, but from 
the highest. They must be released 
from dependance on the emperor, It 
was in this particular the designs of 
the reformers among theclergy differed 
from those of the great secular re- 
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former. Hefry would gladly see bishops 
and priests rendered independent of 
secular tribunals and considered ame- 
nable to the pope alone, provided the 
pope were truly subordinate to him: 
the clerical reformers would place 
themselves in submission to the pope, 
but felt that unless: their chief were 
wholly exempted from the imperial ju- 
risdiction, their immunities must ever 
be insecure—the pope might at any 
time be converted into a delegate for 
the emperor. 

This party had acquired a settled 
consistence, its plans and purposes had 
assumed a definite outline, when Gre- 
gory appeared, endowed with qualities 
to render them practicable. Before, 
however, his activities commenced, 
preparations had been made for his suc- 
cess. The principles upon which the 
ecclesiastical system of reform was 
based had been propagated with so 
much success that they were, it might 
be said, universally regarded as princi- 
ples of true religion. The clergy had 
pre-occupied the minds of the people. 
Considerable obscurity lies upon the 
origin of the celebrated Decretals, but 
hone on their character and conse. 
quences. They were, it is now known, 
scandalously false, but in the day when 
they appeared all but the parties 
engaged in the fabrication of them 
thought them true. False and absurd 
as they were, they diffused throughout 
the whole church a persuasion that 
the authority of the pope was para- 
mount on earth, that secular princes 
were amenable to his judgment, that 
with him alone it rested to determine 
in the last instance all causes in which 
interests or persons ecclesiastical were 
concerned, and that he himself could 
not be judged by any human authority. 
Such were the principles which, ac- 
cording to the forged Decretals, were 
the doctrines of the ancient church— 
such were the principles which the re- 
forming party among the clergy desired 
to restore ; and thus, when the con- 
test between the papacy and the empire 
commenced, the minds of men had 
been won over to regard the pope as a 
party striving to re-establish sound 
doctrine and pure discipline in their 
original authority, and the emperor as 
one who contended to maintain the 
power which in dark and perilous 
times secular princes had usurped over 
and against the church of Christ. Let 
it be no occasion for surprise that the 
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policy of Romanism had this success. 
The same policy has been pursued to 
this day, and has rarely been defeated: 
it may not always have worn the same 
aspect or put forward the same pre- 
tensions ; it may sometimes have dis- 
claimed the principles upon which, 
when circumstances favoured them, it 
insisted ; it may have been equally re- 
gardless of truth in the disavowal as 
in the assertion; but its policy has ever 
been the same in principle, namely, to 
engage opinion in its interests. 

This policy has been carried out by 
Romanism with a steadiness and a pru- 
dence against which, in a variety of in- 
stances, secular authorities have found 
it useless to contend. Indeed political 
sagacity has scarcely ever been provi- 
dent in its apprehension of the evils 
which may arise from the peculiarities 
of religious doctrine and practice. 
When priests infuse superstition into 
the hearts of a people, or avail them- 
selves of the superstition which nature 
has planted there, states and princes 
have thought themselves unconcerned ; 
nay, even subile statesmen have held 
that it is well to have minds occupied 
in such innocent follies, rather than 
left vacant for thoughts or counsels 
which might change superstitious wor- 
shippers into factious or discontented 
subjects. And under this impression 
lauded politicians have abandoned the 
masses of mankind to be trained, at 
the will of a crafty priesthood, in the 
belief and the practice by which the 
priestly ascendancy was confirmed. 

But why say a crafty priesthood ? 
If generosity of purpose be held 
compatible with the secular policy 
which abandoned the human mind 
to the evils and hazards of supersti- 
tious teaching, why may not those 
who administered such instruction be 
accounted equally generous? On all 
sides God and his truth were, if not 
wholly forgotten, indistinctly remem- 
bered. Princes and peers wished to re- 
tain their feudal authority over multi- 
tudes, whose persons they would retain 
in a state of servitude, and for whose 
minds they took no care. Priests and 
popes seized upon this unguarded and 
neglected region of humanity as their 
peculiar portion; they occupied the 
fastnesses of thought and will, and 
having conquered and mastered the 
more exalted part of man’s being, 
why may they not have been able to 
say that their desire was to do good— 
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to liberate mankind from an oppressive 
and debasing thraldom, and to reduce 
the empire of brute force under the 
purer sway of a moral and religious 
ascendancy? Theecclesiastical pretext 
looks as fair as the secular : it had the 
advantage of being more effectual. 
Temporal princes, while they could 
command the physical force of their 
retainers, subjects, and dependants, 
gave up mind, as a possession for 
which they cared not, to the priests; 
the priests availed themselves of the 
surrender, and in due time made it 
apparent that if the body and the 
physical force are not always at the 
disposal of him who governs the springs 
of thought—who has fashioned the 
moral principle—they are his, at least, 
to a degree in which the divided em- 
pire proves eminently disastrous to 
all civil and social interests. Such was 
the result in former days, such it will 
continue to be while the policy of Hil- 
debrand directs the Church of Rome, 
and the politics of temporal govern- 
ments are the same in principle with 
the system by which the papacy has 
ever been inadequately opposed. 

The first appearance of Hildebrand 
in what may be termed a political ca- 
pacity was at a crisis very momentous 
to the interests of the church. The 
crying evil of four rival pontiffs, with 
all the crimes and vices which followed 
in its train, compelled the interfe- 
rence of Henry III. who effected the 
deposition of three of these pretend- 
ers, while the fourth, Gregory VI. 
divested himself of the papal dignity. 
The two succeeding pontiffs, chosen 
by Henry, occupied the papacy for but 
a very brief period. On the demise 
of the ink Damasus, Bruno was 
compelled to accept the office of pope. 
It was on this occasion the genius of 
Hildebrand became for the first time 
memorably conspicuous. The empe- 
ror had taken to himself the right to 
name the pope, without reference to 
the will or voice of the Roman cler, 
or people. He had exercised this right 
in the appointment of three pontiffs in 
succession, and so far from feeling or 
fearing any opposition to his continued 
exercise of it, was encouraged by the en- 
treaties of those who seemed most inte- 
rested, imploring that he would protect 
them against the perils and troubles of 
unworthy claimants or competitors, by 
nominating to the papal see. A little 
longer acquiescence in this mode of 
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appointment would have confirmed 
the usage. To name the pope would 
have appertained to the imperial pre- 
rogative, and all hope of winning 
independence for the church would 
have been for ever precluded. On the 
other hand, to attempt a direct oppo- 
sition to Henry would have been mad- 
ness: the character and the power of 
the emperor alike forbade any such 
extravagance. How Hildebrand acted 
in this difficulty shall be related in Mr. 
Bowden’s words :— 


‘* The time had now arrived in which 
Hildebrand was destined to connect him- 
self more closely than he had yet done 
with the leading transactions of his time, 
and to take his first overt step toward 
the practical realization of that theor 
to which he and those who thought wit 
him so ardently clung. Bruno knew 
and respected his zeal and his ability, 
and as he happened to be at Worms 
during the session of the council, the 
newly-chosen pontiff sent for him, and 
requested him to be the companion of 
his intended journey to Rome. ‘I can- 
not,’ said Hildebrand, ‘accompany you;’ 
and when pressed to declare the reason 
of this probably unexpected refusal, he 
said, ‘ Because you go to occupy the 
government of the Roman church, not 
in virtue of a regular anid canonical in- 
stitution to it, but as appointed to it by 
secular and kingly power.’ ‘This led to 
a discussion, in which Bruno, gentle and 
candid by nature, and already, perhaps, 
inclined in his heart to favour the prin- 
ciples which Hildebrand now advocated 
before him, permitted himself to be con- 
vinced that the legitimate electors to the 
see of St. Peter were the Roman clergy 
and the people; and he prepared to 
shape his course accordingly. Return- 
ing to Toul, to make the necessary pre- 
parations and to take a farewell of his 
diocese, he set out thence in a style very 
different from that which had usually been 
adopted by the nominees of Teutonic so- 
vereigns in their inaugural journeys to 
the papal city. Instead of the rich pon- 
tifical attire which they were wont from 
the day of their nomination to assume, he 
clothed himself with the simple habit of a 
pilgrim: thus publicly testifying to the 
world, that, notwithstanding the act of 
the German Henry and his council, he 
considered that his real election was yet 
to come. Leaving Toul on the third 
day from the festival of Christmas, he 
halted on his way at the monastery of 
Cluni, and from thence, if not from 
Toul itself, was accompanied by Hilde- 
brand in his unostentatious progress to 
the papal city. At that city, barefooted, 
and clad in the humble guise which he 
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had thus assumed, Bruno arrived in the 
early part of February, 1049; and as 
he found the clergy and people assem- 
bled and uttering hymns of thanksgiving 
and shouts of joy in honour of his arri- 
val, he at once addressed them; and 
having announced to them the mode of 
his election in Germany, entreated them 
fully and fairly to declare their senti- 
ments on the subject. Their election, 
he said, was of paramount authority to 
every other : and if what had been done 
beyond the Alps did not meet with their 
general —* he was ready to re- 
turn, a pilgrim as he had come, and to 
shake off the burden of a responsibility 
which he had only upon compulsion un- 
dertaken. His discourse was responded 
to by an unanimous shout of approval; 
and Bruno, installed without delay in 
his high office, assumed thenceforward 
the name of Leo IX.” —Vol. i. p.137, &e. 


From the day in which Leo IX. 
ascended the papal throne, indeed 
from a much earlier date, Hildebrand 
was the director of every measure of 
importance which the interests or ne- 
ecessities of the church demanded. 
Thus, the unity of purpose discern- 
ible in the policy of several pontiffs, 
in succession, is easily accounted for. 
Whoever gave the act a name, Hilde- 
brand was the author or adviser of it. 
Leo, for his services to the church, 
and, no doubt, for the precedent more 
especially set in his election, has been 
canonized. He exerted himself, it is 
said, and not without effect, to eradi- 
eate the evil of simony, and to intro- 
duce among the clergy purity of 
morals. Nor were his exertions con- 
fined to ecclesiastics alone. He learned 
that the church had need of military 
support, and was happy enough to pro- 
cure the services of soldiers. 

Leo was, as an old writer naively 
observes, eminently successful in his 
conflicts, when he contended against 
vice; but failed of his usual good 
fortune when he had to encounter 
the Normans. These hardy warriors 
had expelled the Saracens from the 
kingdom of Naples, but they were, 
themselves, by no means agreeable 
neighbours. Leo IX. was rash or bold 
enough to enter into war with them. 
He was defeated, and made prisoner. 
Having failed in arms, the court of 
Rome devised measures more effec- 
tual ; and we soon after find Robert 
Guiscard, the Norman, taking, as 
Duke of Apulia, an oath of feudal 
service to Pope Nicholas II, Thence- 
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forth the Normans were found useful 
allies, in the conflict which the papacy 
sustained against the empire. We 
are indebted to Mr. Bowden for a re- 
cital of the agreement entered into 
between the two contracting parties, 
and for the terms of the oath, by 
which Robert bound himself in feudal 
subjection to the papacy :— 


““The pope consented to grant, and 
Robert to hold, all conquests which the 
latter had previously made, or should 
thenceforward make, in Italy ; together 
with all such territories in Sicily as he 
might be able to wrest from the Saracen 
arms, as fiefs, under the paramount 
lordship of the holy see; and under the 
annual tribute of twelve pence, of 
Pavia, for every couple of oxen in the 
Norman chief’s dominions. In token of 
this arrangement, Guiscard received 
from the hands of Nicholas a conse- 
crated banner, and pledged himself as 
follows :— 

***T, Robert, by the grace of God 
and of St. Peter, Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, and by the like grace, here- 
after of Sicily, will, from this hour, be 
a true vassal to the holy Church of 
Rome, and to thee, Pope Nicholas, my 
lord. In the counsel or in the act 
whereby thy life or liberty shall be en- 
dangered, will I not share; the secret 
which thou shalt have confided to my 
keeping, I will never, knowingly, reveal 
to thy hurt; I will steadfastly assist 
the Roman Catholic Church in the pro- 
tection and extension of the royalties 
and possessions of St. Peter, to the 
best of my power against all men; and 
I will support thee in the safe and ho- 
nourable possession of the Roman pa- 

acy, of its territory, and of its privi- 
eges. No future expedition or acqui- 
sition will I make without the consent 
of thee or of thy successors. All 
churches in my dominions I put, with 
their possessions, into thy power, and I 
will consider the defence of them an 
obligation resulting from my fealty to 
the Church of Rome. And shouldest 
thou, or any of thy successors, depart 
this life before me, I, under the direc- 
tion of the better-disposed cardinals, 
the clergy, and the people of Rome, 
will do my best to secure the election 
and ordination of a pontiff to the power 
of St. Peter.’”—Vol. i. 


The obligations incurred by this 


oath were not indeterminate. Nei- 
ther were they of a purely spiritual 
character. The history of the times, 
if there could have been any doubt as 
to their extent, removes it. Robert 


Guiscard bound himself by this oath 
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to render military service to the pope, 
—a service which Nicholas immedi- 
ately required of him, and employed 
in taking vengeance of the Tusculan 
counts, dismantling their fortresses, 
and reducing them under the domi- 
nion of the Roman see. Such ser- 
vices, of which the oath taken by 
Guiscard was the measure and the 
promise, the papacy, having learned 
by defeat to value the Norman power, 
purchased at a high price—the sur- 
render of Calabria and Apulia, of 
which these daring warriors had al- 
ready acquired possession—the duke- 
dom of Sicily, which they purposed to 
conquer. In return for all these tem- 
— grants Robert Guiscard bound 

imself by the oath which has been 
recited. An oath of precisely the 
same character, only more stringent in 
its professions, more minute in its spe- 


cification of duties, the Roman pontiff 


now exacts from every bishop in his 
church. The Norman was largely 
recompensed for swearing such an 
oath. He was amenable to no supe- 
rior whose rights it interfered with. 
Twenty-seven persons in Ireland, who 
call the Roman Catholics of this 
country their subjects, nine in Eng- 
land—all claiming the privileges of 
British citizens, the protection of 
British law, drawing ample revenues 
from the British people—take this oath 
of feudal obedience to the pope. 
England knows that they take it ; she 
knows, further, that the oath consti- 
tutes a part of the religion of the 
Church of Rome. What recompense 
has she from Rome, except the dis- 

ace, for not protecting so many of 
er subjects against it? But, we must 
not wander from our subject. 

The time was approaching when 
the papacy might avow its ambitious 
purposes, and contend with the secular 
power for universalempire. Henry III. 
died in 1056, leaving the young Henry, 
his heir, then six years old, under the 
guardianship of his mother, Agnes. 
In the succession of German empe- 
rors, none perhaps had attained and 
held authority so ample as Henry III. 
But the very ascendancy to which he 
had exalted himself above the nobles 
of the country, proved injurious to 
his successor. The seemingly unpro- 
tected state of the young prince en- 
couraged designs against him ; and it 
would seem, that in the first year after 
his father’s death, the princes of 
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Saxony are said to have entered into a 
conspiracy against him. Agnes, how- 
ever, mother of the young prince, 
appears competent to the trust reposed 
in her. She was a woman of firmness 
and ability, and, in the name of her 
son, Henry IV., for six years held 
with no feeble hand the reins of em- 
pire. The perfidy and outrage by 
which her administration was then 
brought to a close, and the mother 
was robbed of her son, shall be related 
by Mr. Bowden :— 


‘Foremost among the murmurers 
were Hanno, Archbishop of Cologne, 
and Siegfried, Archbishop of Mentz ; 
both, probably, indignant at seeing an 
influence superior to their own, enjoyed 
by a prelate of inferior dignity. These 
conferred with Count Ecbert, the king’s 
cousin, on the necessity of finding some 
remedy for the existing grievances ; 
and the count readily expressed his con- 
currence in their sentiments. Nor was 
Otho, the new Duke of Bavaria, found 
reluctant, for the sake of humbling the 
obnoxious bishop, to conspire against 
the authority of her who had recently 
honoured him with such a distinguished 
mark of her favour. The tenure by 
which Soom held the reins of power 
was simply the guardianship and tute- 
lage of her son, in whose name the go- 
vernment had, in point of form, been 
carried on from the period of his fa- 
ther’s death. The conspirators re- 
solved, therefore, by a bold stroke, to 
make themselves masters of the youth- 
ful Henry’s person, and with that, of 
the substantial power of the state. The 
king, it was known, was to proceed 
along the Rhine, with his mother and 
court, on his way to keep the approaching 
Seast of Pentecost, 1062, at Nimeguen. 
In anticipation of this journey, Hanno 
prepared a vessel which, while well 
adapted for speed, was most magnifi- 
cently adorned with gilding, with carved 
work, with tapestry—with all, in short, 
which could dazzle or attract the eye of 
a beholder. And it was contrived that, 
while Henry was reposing, with his 
court, in a spot which was then an 
island on the Rhine, dedicated to Saint 
Leutbert,—but which now, the river 
having altered its course, forms the site 
of the town of Kaiserwerth,—the bark 
should be brought to the shore. At the 
royal table, amid the gaiety of a sump- 
tuous banquet, the archbishop, casually, 
as it were, alluded to the magnificence 
of this extraordinary galley, and so ex- 
cited the curiosity of the youthful soye- 
reign that he determined on meer 
ately inspecting it. He proceeded, 

herefore, accompanied by Howse and 
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the other confederates, to the place 
where it lay ; but searcely had he stepped 
on board, when strong and active 
rowers, who had been selected and in- 
structed for the purpose, sprang to 
their benches and rowed against the 
stream to Cologne, with a rapidity 
which prevented the possibility of suc- 
cessful pursuit. The king was, for a 
few moments, lulled by the false excuses 
of the confederates, and imagined that 
the scheme was a matter of sport ; but 
soon perceiving that they were earnest 
in the purpose of carrying him away, he 
imagined that they intended his de- 
struction, and, as his only chance of es- 
cape, he leaped into the Rhine, and 
disappeared for a moment beneath its 
waters. The intrepid Count Ecbert, 
however, plunged in after him, and soon 
brought him back to the vessel. And 
now, soothed by the solemn assurances 
of his captors that no mischief was in- 
tended him, and aware of the inutility 
of any further attempt to escape, Henry 
submitted silently to his fate, and was 
borne with all speed to Cologne, while 
the cries and execrations of the indig- 
nant ‘ee resounded along the shore,” 
—Vol. i. p. 227. 


By this flagitious outrage the traitor 
bishops brought the young prince un- 
der their toils. Agnes, it would ap- 
pear, soon withdrew from the world; 
and the men who had made their 
prince captive directed the affairs of 
state at their pleasure. The church 
had now acquired the guardianship, 
and was free to order the education, 
of the future monarch. It had been 
a topic of popular clamour against 
Agnes, that she was not wise in her 
choice of preceptors for the young 
prince. All such errors, it was pre- 
tended, would be rectified, when the 
eares of education were undertaken 
by prelates of the church. The pre- 
tence, as may be supposed, was hollow. 
The perfidy by which these refractory 
bishops accomplished their object of 
separating the prince from his natural 
guardian was not baser than the use 
they made of their advantage. They 
did not desire that their young captive 
should be well instructed. Had they 
desired it, their own evil habits and 
example would have defeated their 
design. 


** Theconfederate princes,” writes Mr. 
Bowden, “ who had snatched the young 
Henry from the hands of his mother, 
had made it a charge against her, that 
she was neglecting to prepare her son, 
by a suitable education, for the high sta- 
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tion which he was destined to fill. But, 
just or otherwise as this accusation, 
considered in itself, may have been, 
they soon showed that, in their mouths, 
it was but a pretence, a specious 
grievance, brought forward to screen 
the selfish motives which, in reality, 
governed their proceeding. The am- 
bitious feudalines of the crown were, in 
truth, by no means anxious to hasten 
the period of Henry’s fitness to take 
upon himself the charge of the empire, 
and preferred a course which promised 
them a longer career of unrestrained and 
licentious power. They excluded Henry 
from all participation in the business of 
the state; they surrounded him with 
their creatures and dependents, and 
| Page no other person to approach 
im without their special permission ; 
they encouraged him in an unrestrained 
indulgence in field sports, in the pursuit 
of all youthful pastimes and pleasures ; 
and they neglected not only the in- 
culcation of the elements of necessary 
knowledge, but also that which is of 
much greater importance, that moral 
culture of the mind and principles, 
which is, in truth, the one great 
business of education. 

*‘How much of the misfortune and 
misery of Henry's future life may we 
not trace to the unprincipled conduct 
of his guardians? Nay, how large a 

ortion of the misery of many succeed- 

ing generations may we not ascribe to 
those to whom it was owing, that the 
head of the imperial house, at this cri- 
tical period of the world’s history, grew 
up to man’s estate with a mind un- 
cultivated, with passions uncontrolled, 
and with faculties unstrengthened by 
discipline to cope with or to master 
the difficulties which he was doomed 
to encounter. 

‘But, had the prelates by whom Henry 
was more especially surrounded, shown 
much more anxiety than they did for 
the instruction arid moral improvement 
of their illustrious pupil, their own 
manners were such as could by no 
means inspire him with that reverence 
towards his instructors, without which 
the principal part of the work of edu- 
cation must ever be attempted in vain. 
Their rapacity exhibited itself in the 
shameless way in which they, as if in 
emulation of each other, extorted from 
the crown the grant of lands, manors, 
farms, and forests, to the manifest 
diminution of the royal dignity, as well 
as in the unjust annexation of the pro- 
perty of religious communities which 
were unable to resist them, to the 
territory of their sees. Nor in pride, 
or in the fierceness with which they 
resisted all real or imagined insults— 
inconsistent as such qualities are with 
the sacerdotal character—were the spi- 
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ritual fathers of Germany a whit inferior 
to the imperious secular nobles with 
whom they associated, At the com- 
mencement of vespers, before the king 
and court at Goslar, at the solemn 
season of Christmas, 1062, a dispute 
arose between the servants of the 
bishop of Hildesheim and those of the 
abbot of Fulda, with regard to the 
position of the seats of their respective 
masters. The abbot, by ancient usage, 
was entitled to sit next to the metro- 
politan; but the bishop, indignant that 
any should take this place within his 
own diocese in preference to himself, 
had commanded his domestics to place 
the chairs accordingly. The dispute 
soon led to blows, and, but for the 
interference of Otho of Bavaria, would 
have terminated in bloodshed. This 
noble asserted the rights of the abbot, 
and the bishop was consequently foiled. 
He looked forward, however, to a re- 
newal of the contest under more favour- 
able auspices; and at the feast of Pen- 
tecost following, previously to the en- 
trance of the king and the prelates into 
the church, he secreted behind the high 
altar, Count Ecbert and some well- 
armed soldiers. As the contending pre- 
lates proceeded to their seats, the afiray 
between the servants began again; when 
the count, suddenly springing from his 
ambush, rushed with his followers upon 
the astonished men of Fulda, and drove 
them, with blows and menaces, from the 
church. But they, too, had made pre- 
a ge for a violent struggle, and 

ad friends and arms at hand. In a 
body they rushed once more into the 
sacred building, and engaged their ene- 
mies with swords in the midst of the 
choir, confusedly mingling with the 
choristers. ‘Fiercely was the combat 
waged: throughout the church,’ says 
Lambert of Archefferburgh, ‘resounded, 
instead of hymns and spiritual songs, 
the shouts of the combatants, and the 
screams of the dying; ill-omened vic- 
tims were slaughtered upon the altar of 
God; while through the building ran 
rivers of blood, poured forth, not by 
the legal religion of other days, but by 
the mutual cruelty of enemies.’ The 
bishop of Hildesheim, rushing to a pul- 
pit or some other conspicuous position, 
exhorted his followers, according to the 
same writer, as with the sound of a 
trumpet, to perseverance in the fray ; 
and encouraged them by his authority, 
and by the promise of absolution, to dis- 
regard the sanctity of the place. The 
young monarch called in vain on his 
subjects to reverence the royal dignity ; 
all ears were deaf to his vociferated 
commands and entreaties; and at length 
urged by those around him to consult 
his own safety, he escaped with diffi- 
culty from the thickening tumult, and 
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made his way to the palace. The men 
of Fulda, by the efforts of Count Ec. 
bert, were at length repulsed, and the 
doors of the church closed against them ; 
upon which, ranging themselves before 
the building, they prepared to assail 
their enemies again, as soon as they 
should issue from it; and there remain- 
ed, until the approach of night induced 
them to retire.” —Vol. i. p. 234. 


Such was the education for which 
Henry IV. was indebted to the Church 
of Rome. Such was the manner in 
which that church fulfilled its promise 
to his dying father. It honoured or 
lauded that father’s memory with a le- 
gend of the deliverance of his soul 
from demons—a legend which told of 
evil spirits assembled in throngs, al- 
though unseen, around him on the 
night of his decease—of the charges 
they brought against him as a usurper 
of power over the church, and of the 
majesty and might with which St. 
Lawrence, whose worship he had assi- 
duously cultivated, scattered the hi- 
deous spectres, and (in those days such 
a city of refuge as purgatory had not 
had its place duly assigned to it in the 
geography of the spiritual world,) 
conducted the monarch’s soul to heaven. 
His son was left in the custody of de- 
mons, and Rome effected no miracle 
in his favour, except that of not ruin- 
ing him by the demoralizing instruc- 
tions and more pernicious example to 
which he was abandoned. 

When Hildebrand was elevated to 
the papacy, Henry, with whom he was 
soon to be committed in a long and 
calamitous struggle, had delivered him- 
self from the control of his perfidious 
captors, was in the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth year of his age, and had 
already given proofs, that, whatever 
the effects might have been of the 
education by which it was hoped to 
enslave him, he had come forth from 
it with a commanding spirit, with 
much vigour of body and mind, and 
with the military genius which signa- 
lised itself in his life of many vicissi- 
tudes, by the gaining of sixty-six 
battles. Hildebrand, it is plain, had 
no peaceful prospect before him in the 
conflict which he foresaw must be 
sustained against such a man, Mr. 
Bowden’s account of the manner of his 
elevation to the papacy is exceedingly 
graphic. It was truly an election by 
acclamation—people, priests, and car- 
dinals, all uniting to overcome the 
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reluctance of the individual on whom 

their choice had fallen. But, inspirit- 

ing as such an attestation to the merit 

of an individual must have been, it 

did not relieve Hildebrand from a de- 

pressing sense of the duties for which 
e had become responsible. 


“The event of his election, unex- 
pected as, at the moment, it unquestion- 
ably was, seems to have overwhelmed 
for a while even his intrepid spirit. In 
letters written from the court, in which, 
exhausted in mind and body, he passed 
the following day, he speaks of it in 
terms of terror, and, using the poetical 
language of the Psalms, exclaims, ‘I 
am come into deep waters, where the 
floods overflow me. I am weary of my 
erying ; my throat is dried. Fearful- 
ness and trembling are come upon me, 
and horror hath overwhelmed me.’ And 
he concludes by anxiously imploring the 
intercession of his friends with heaven, 
on his behalf; expressing a hope, that 
their prayers, though they had not suf- 
ficed to prevent his being called to that 
post of danger, might yet avail to de- 

end him when placed there.”—Vol. i. 


page 318. 


Gregory’s anxiety was not of the 
kind which could deprive him of pre- 
sence of mind, or rather, his character 
was not such as to give fear the mas- 
tery over him. He saw plainly that 
if he would enter into a conflict with 
Henry, he must choose a favourable 
time. He felt also, that to that mo- 
narch belonged, by usage and law, the 
right to confirm his election to the 
papacy. He felt, that in the career 
upon which he was about to enter, it 
might prove of fatal consequence to 
leave his title in any respect insecure ; 
accordingly, with the same forecasting 
sagacity as he protected the forms of 
free election in the instance of Leo IX, 
by requiring that the voice of the 
Roman church should ratify the em- 
peror’s appointment, he now takes care 
that the imperial constitutions shall not 
be violated, but goes through the form 
(he knew it was no more than a form) 
of having his election confirmed by 
Henry. 


“Gregory received therefore the im- 
perial envoy with courtesy and deference. 
*God,’ he said, ‘ was his witness that he 
had by no practices of his own wrought 
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his elevation to the exalted station, 
which he had been called upon to 
fill. The Romans by their unsolicited 
election had forced upon him, as though 
by violence, the burden of the eccle- 
siastical government. But my consecra- 
tion,’ he continued, ‘I have hitherto 
refused, awaiting the approval, by the 
king and his princes, of the election; 
and I shall stijl refuse it, until that 
approval be certified to me by an ac- 
credited messenger.’ Satisfied with this 
answer, Count Eberhard returned to 
Germany, and Henry felt that his only 
course was, to confirm the election. 
te then bishop of Vercelli and 
imperial chancellor of Italy, appeared 
accordingly as the sovereign’s accre- 
dited representative at Rome. And 
the pontiff elect, having been admitted 
to priest’s orders during the week of 
Pentecost, was consecrated in that pre- 
late’s presence, on the festival of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, with all the rites and 
ceremonies from time immemorial ob- 
served on such occasions.” —Vol. i. 316. 


Gregory. was the last pope who 
ever needed the confirmation of his 
title by an earthly sovereign. 

In our next number we shall have 
to notice some incidents in the most 
memorable struggle of which human 
history bears a record—a struggle in 
which more blood was shed and fouler 
crimes committed, and more pernicious 
principles affirmed, than aggravated 
the horrors of any war to which hu- 
man ambition has given rise—a strug- 
gle too in which, if lofty purposes 
could grace evil agencies, much would 
be found to merit high praise and 
honour. However we judge of the 
means she employed—means by which 
absence of physical strength was to 
be compensated—the church of Rome 
cannot be denied the praise of having 
maintained her cause with rare dis- 
cretion, and with indomitable energy. 
Out of it she came with victory—her 
independence secured—her power en- 
larged—and (even where authority 
was denied) her influence sensibly felt. 
This power and influence, to a con- 
siderable extent, even at this day, she 
retains. How she acquired it, how 
it became a permanent possession, is a 
question of no ordinary interest. The 
history of the pontificate of Gregory 
VII. will throw much light upon it. 
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CHAPTER I. 


In an old-fashioned and_venerable- 
looking mansion, in one of the most 
deserted streets of Toulouse, sat a 
young man, of some eight-and-twenty 
or thirty years of age. His figure 
was tall, his eye quick, and his whole 
air bespoke the soldier, as well as the 
dark and up-curled moustache that 
graced his upper lip. Beside him, on 
the sofa, a fair and lovely girl was” 
seated, whose hands he held firmly 
clasped within his own. Both were 
silent and motionless, and evinced, in 
their attitude of breathless and anxious 
watching, a state of thrilling expec- 
tancy. 

Suddenly a slight noise was heard, 
and then more distinctly the wheels 
of a carriage at a distance. At 


the sound: they both started; and 
the young girl, suddenly disengaging 
her hands, rose and darted with one 
bound to the window, and looked out 
with a mingled expression of hope and 
joy, and even fear, upon her beautiful 


and girlish face. 

In a moment after, the carriage, in- 
stead of approaching, seemed to take 
another direction, and all was again 
silent. The young girl, disappointed, 
returned to her seat, and, sighing 
deeply, said— 

“IT was again wrong—this was not 
the carriage we wished for, Ferdinand : 
your mother will not come: she does 
not wish to see me.” 

He to whom those words were ad- 
dressed smiled, and, kissing her fore- 
head, while he endeavoured in vain to 
appear angry, said— 

‘ Pauline, you are very silly.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then she said— 

* Well, Ferdinand, would you like 
me to tell you a secret? There are 
times I wish your mother would not 
come—TI am afraid of her, dear Fer- 
dinand.” 


“ Foolish child! have I not told 


you a hundred times of her goodness ° 


and indulgence?” 

“Yes, for childish faults; but a 
marriage, Ferdinand, and a marriage 
without her consent.” 
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« But you forget she has forgiven, 
and is coming to us.” 

“It is just that I cannot believe— 
that the proud, rich, haughty Mar- 
quise de Livry, whose son might have 
won the noblest in the land, should 
come to see me: me ,. 

‘Hold your tongue, Pauline,” in- 
terrupted quickly the young man: 
‘* when my mother has seen you, she 
will approve of my choice, I am sure.” 

“ God grant it, Ferdinand. Your 
mother has such influence upon you, 
our whole happiness depends upon her 
opinion of me.” 

‘Saucy one, do you think I should 
love you less ?” 

‘No, no! never speak of that; but, 
Ferdinand, read to me again your 
mother’s last letter, sending her par- 
don, and promise, to come to us. I 
wish to hear it again, to be sure that 
it is quite true.” 

“If you wish it, Pauline, we will 
read it together.” 

So saying, M. de Livry opened his 
writing desk, and took out the pre- 
cious letter; and, putting his arm 
round the neck of his young wife, be- 
gan to read the following :— 


“Baden, 15th July, 1838. 


« My pear Ferpinanp—Both your 
letters, written in June, found me at 
Baden, where I have been obliged to 
come for my health, greatly impaired 
since the death of your father, and, 
shall I confess it? since I heard of 
your marriage. 

“You speak of coming with your 
wife to ask my pardon. Iam sure, my 
son, you are grieved at the sorrow you 
have caused me.—There are occasions, 
however, wherein the fault you have 
committed — that of marrying a fo- 
reigner against the will of your family— 
however serious, would be excusable, 
particularly in the eyes of a mother.” 


_On reaching this part of the letter, 
Monsieur and Madame de Livry 
stopped involuntarily and exchanged a 
look—but how different the expression 
in that look! His was that of cold fear, 
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while hers was that of burning shame. 
After a moment, Ferdinand again be- 
gan to read, and read alone— 


« Do not come to Paris. You will 
not find me there; but expect me at 
Toulouse the 10th of August, at the 
latest, with best love to all three. 

« Your affectionate mother, 

« Marquise DE Livry.” 


“ And this is the 10th of August,” 
said Ferdinand, “and my mother is 
always so punctual, I am sure she will 
be here soon.” 

Then seeing that Pauline remained 
silent, while her eyes were full of tears, 
he pressed her in his arms, and said— 

* Courage, my beloved. Remember my 
mother is ignorant of every thing ; and 
very likely it is to that we owe her 
pardon; and do not forget that the 
Comtesse de Livry, innocent in the 
eyes of her husband, need not blush 
before any one.” 

* How generous you are, and how 
good,” replied Pauline tenderly. “« How 
can I ever prove my gratitude?” 

« By loving me always.” 

At this instant the cracking of 
whips, and the roll of wheels, an- 
nounced the arrival of the long- 
expected Marquise de Livry at the 
house of her ancestors, where her son 
had been residing some months. 

At this critical moment, Ferdinand, 
who until now had not experienced 
the extreme nervousness of his wife, 
felt his heart beat violently, and was 
obliged to stop repeatedly on his way 
down stairs to meet his mother, from 
the excess of his agitation. 

The moment the Marquise saw her 
son, she threw herself into his arms, 
and for some moments was so over- 
powered by her feelings, she could not 

At last she said— 

« And Pauline, where is Pauline ?” 

At this moment she perceived her 
daughter-in-law kneeling beside her, 
and trying to take one of her hands to 
kiss it. The Marquise lifted her up, 
affectionately saying— 

“Is this the way you receive your 
mother? Kiss me, my child.” 

Poor Pauline, overcome by so much 
kindness, threw herself into her arms, 
and wept upon her bosom. 

In less than an hour after, the three 
persons who have just been introduced 
to our readers, were seated quietly in 
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asmall drawing-room. The Marquise 
was placed between her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, keeping her eyes constantly 
fixed on the latter, whose beauty 
seemed more fascinating every mo- 
ment. She overwhelmed her with 
questions, and did not give her time 
to answer one question, until she asked 
another. 

‘* Pauline,” said the old lady, “you 
are afraid of me—Ferdinand has told 
you that I am cross and proud. 
Naughty fellow! I am not astonished 
he has forgotten me: it is so long since 
he has seen me.” 

*‘ Do not say a word, dear mother,” 
said Ferdinand, hastily. “I know 
well that I have been sadly neglectful.” 

« Ah!” replied his young wife, that 
was the very reason of my confusion 
when I saw you—knowing that I was 
the cause of this long separation.” 

«Fear of your mother, my child! 
But to begin. My son, tell me how 
many days have you been with me since 
you left the army, and that was some 
years ago. They are easily reckoned. 
A month in 1834, fifteen days in 1835, 
and then you never could get away 
quick enough. I now know the reason ; 
but to hide your marriage from me.” 

As she said this, Ferdinand ex- 
changed a rapid glance with Pauline, 
in which a close observer might have 
detected ill-concealed embarrassment ; 
but recovering himself quickly, he 
replied with firmness— 

** How could I tell you, my dear mo- 
ther, without letting my father know 
too? and you know how strict he was 
always with me; and also his political 
prejudices were so strong, I could not 
venture to tell him that I, his only son, 
had married the daughter of an officer, 
in the service of one whom he called 
usurper.” 

« You seem to have forgotten, my 
son, that right or wrong, I always 
agreed in my husband’s opinions; and 
people do not change at my age.” 

«I do not forget, my dear mother ; 
but you are a woman, and I know that 
the heart of a woman is all that is 
kind.” 

“ Very well said, indeed; but still 
I must teaze you, for I am not half 
satisfied yet; and now that we are all 
together, you will both of you tell me 
all the particulars of this event; for 
from your letters, I couldlearn nothing 
but that you were married.” 
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This time, M. de Livry could not 
hide his displeasure; and, frowning 
angrily, he stammered out— 

** Mother, if you will allow me, we 
shall talk of this another time. You 
have travelled along way ; you require 
rest—you must be tired !” 

“ Tired! not in the least, my dear,” 
replied the Marquise, gaily. “ I came 
by short stages. 1 slept at Alby, and 
dined at Saint Sulpice; so I am ready 
to hear your romantic tale. It will 
make me quite young again. Is it 
long ?” 

“Oh, not in the least; and since 
you insist upon it e 

“Stop, stop; you have talked 
enough. It is now Pauline’s turn. 
How are we to become acquainted, if 
we never speak to each other? Begin, 
my child; I am listening to you.” 

“‘ Mother,” began Ferdinand, driven 
to his last resource, “ you see Pauline 
is so timid.” 

“ The greater the reason to encou- 
rage her.—Come, my child, begin.” 

Pauline looked at her husband; 
and upon a sign from him determined 
to speak. 

«© Madame la Marquise,” murmured 
she in a low voice, “ you know r 

“I know nothing,” replied the in- 
quisitive old lady. 

The young girl, eens a deep 
sigh by an effort, thus began— 

“ M. de Livry has already told you 
that I am of low birth.— My father’s fa- 
mily were farmers of La Marche, in Lor- 
raine. At eighteen he himself enlisted ; 
but, alas! madame, it was to serve in 
a cause against which M. de Livry 
fought.—If it was wrong, in your opi- 
nion, do not blame me ; I am innocent 
of it.” 

“Do not think me so unjust,” said 
the Marquise gently. 

“ In 1814,” continued Pauline, “ my 
father was a lieutenant-colonel, and 
an officer of the ‘legion d'honneur.’ 
He wished to leave the service, 
and obtained a small pension. 1815 
arrived, and with 1815 came the 
emperor.—On learning the return of 
his benefactor, my father girded on his 
sword, and—I do not know how to 
tell you—he was one of the first to join 
Napoleon. What would you have him 
do? France was mad. Alas! the 
star of the great captain had set, and 
the life of the faithful soldier was lost 
onthe same day. My father was killed 
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at Waterloo ; my mother, bowed down 
with grief, soon followed him ; and I, 
almost a baby, then obtained admission 
into the royal school of Saint Denis, 
through the interest of some of my 
father’s friends. I was there ten years 
—ten years that passed like a dream. 
I had friends—1 was happy. When I 
left it I was alone in the world—alone. 
Iam wrong: I had-an aunt; but she 
was as poor as myself, and we were in 
the greatest poverty, when - 

At this part of her story a deep 
blush spread over her face, and she 
seemed overwhelmed by some painful 
recollection, 

* Well,” cried the Marquise, with 
astonishment, “go on. When, you 
said.” 

The Comte de Livry, who had fol- 
lowed with evident emotion every word 
his wife uttered, was pale andagitated ; 
but when he perceived that Pauline had 
ceased to speak, he became red, and 
cried with impetuosity— 

“You see, mother, I was right to 
tell you that Pauline was timid. At 
any rate, it was a most unhappy period 
in her life, and you can well imagine, 
the remembrance of it is most painful 
to her! Just then an old friend of her 
father’s spoke of her to the Duchess of 
L » who required a governess 
for her daughters. Pauline was en- 
gaged, and in a little time after quitted 
France for England. Is it not so, 
Pauline 2?” 

Pauline bowed her head, and mut- 
tered something quite unintelligible, 
but inwardly thanked her husband for 
inventing a falsehood for her, which 
she would not have dared to do for 
herself. 

M. de Livry continued— 

“It was at L— House, where 
I was on a visit, that I first met her. 
You know, mother, that I should have 
left England to visit Germany and 
Italy ; but do you blame me, now that 
I had lost all inclination to travel ?— 
do you pardon me now for my mar- 
riage ?” 

“I forgive all,” said the Marquise, 
taking Pauline’s hand. “TI only re- 
quire my daughter-in-law to be distin- 
guished by virtue: as for rank, you have 
enough for both; and now that all is 
explained, there is another person I 
must see.” 

“© Who ?” stammered Monsieur and 
Madame de Livry at the same moment. 
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« Who but a most important person- 
age; one whom I shall be delighted to 
style my grandson—in truth, I was 
remiss not to think of him before.” 

Ferdinand and Pauline threw down 
their eyes simultaneously. 

** What, then, is he ill?” asked the 
Marquise, with an expression of doubt 
and anxiety. 

* Oh no,” said the Comte; “ on the 
contrary he is perfectly well; but we 
do not keep him with us:” and as he 
saw the astonishment of his mother, 
he hastened to explain the reason, 
though with a hurried and uncertain 
manner, 

“His health was for a long time 
uncertain, but, thank God, now quite 
re-established, owing to the measure 
taken—a measure that was absolutely 
necessary, for Pauline was killing her- 
self with watching and uneasiness. 
Though apparently cruel, I sent him 
to a school about six miles from 
Toulouse.” 

“To school ?” interrupted the Mar- 
quise ; “a child of five years old!” 

* He is young, to be sure,” replied 
M. de Livry, red from confusion ; 
“but at that school the air is excellent 
and the teachers good; and then his 
‘mother goes to see him every other day.” 

*« Ferdinand,” said the Marquise 
coldly, “ I have but one thing to say to 
you—until the day you entered the 
military college, you had never quitted 
me ” 


At the moment the Comte was 
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about to reply, when the door opened, 
and there entered the room a young and 
pretty woman, beautifully, but rather 
showily dressed, who, on seeing Pau- 
line, threw her arms round her neck, 
saying— 

** Forgive me, forgive me, dear Pau- 
line, for forcing my way in; but I 
was dying to see youonce more. How 
lucky that I thought of stopping at 
Toulouse, on my return from the wa- 
ters of Bagneres,—where I thought I 
should have died of ennui,—since it 
enables me to embrace you once more, 
my old and best ‘ camarade.’” 

** Her old ‘ camarade,’” whispered 
the Marquise to her son, who, pale and 
motionless, seemed thunderstruck.— 
** What can this lady mean ?” 

“* Mother,” replied Ferdinand, in a 
voice scarcely audible, “I will explain 
it all by-and-by.” 

“ Oh,” replied La Marquise, “ I 
know: this lady, without doubt, was 
educated at Saint Denis, with Pau- 
line.” 

«‘ Perhaps so—no—I do not know,” 
stammered the unhappy Ferdinand. 

* You do not know, my son; then 
you do not know this lady.” 

At this moment the stranger cried 
out— 

«¢ Ah, Monsieur the Comte de Livry, 
you look confused; and it is I after all 
should be angry at your not telling me 
of your marriage; but youknow I am 
good natured: so I forgive you; and 
let us be friends—kiss me.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue reader is no doubt curious to 
know who was this beautiful person 
who had arrived so unceremoniously 
at M. de Livry’s. It would take us 
too long now to tell more than her 
name—the rest will follow in our nar- 
rative. We need only say she was 
called Madame de Melcourt—she was 
rich and a widow. 

“Thank God,” said Ferdinand to 
his wife the day after the arrival of his 
mother at Toulouse, “all has passed 
better than I had ventured to hope. 
My mother suspects nothing, and loves 
you with all her heart. At one mo- 
ment I feared Madame de Melcourt 
would have betrayed us, and if I had 
not taken my mother out of the room 
she might have discovered all.” 


«¢ What could I do, dear Ferdinand?” 
replied Pauline with gentleness; ‘‘ the 
coldness of my welcome might have 
checked her ; but you know she saw 
me at London at a period—a frightful 
period. You are as much interested 
in her silence as I am, and the only 
way to ensure it is to be civil to her ; 
and after all she is good hearted, and 
Iam sure would not willingly annoy 
me—she will not remain long here.” 

« The sooner she goes the better.” 

«She had heard in the town we 
were to have a few friends here this 
evening to meet your mother—do not 
be angry, love—I could not avoid ask- 
ing her.” 

** And she will come ?” 

** Oh, Ferdinand, in what a manner 
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you ask that, as if it were my fault ;” 
and a tear came to her eye as she 
spoke—a tear, however, quickly dried, 
for at that moment the servant an- 
nounced Madame de Melcourt. Fer- 
dinand knowing it was impossible to 
conceal his vexation, bowed coldly and 
left the room. 

‘Tt would appear that I drive M. de 
Livry away,” said she, without dis- 
turbing herself. 

** No, no,” replied Pauline, blushing 
deeply ; “he is, I am sure, gone to 
dress himself.” 

* You think so; so much the better, 
for I have just come over to consult 
you upon mine.” 

** My dear Fanny, whatever you put 
on you are always pretty ; and do not 
forget that we are now in a province ; 
and at any rate I will tell every one 
that you are here but for a day on 
your way to Paris.” 

* But you would be quite wrong.’ 

«* Are you in earnest ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, I have decided to 
remain in Toulouse—it is a very pretty 
town, and I dare say not a bad place 
to get married.” 

* What! then you really think of 
marrying ?” 

«© Why, yes, Pauline ; I wish to fol- 
low your example. Since I saw you 
yesterday I have never thought of any 
thing but marriage. There is a young 
man in this town who was madly in 
love with me at Bagneres. ‘Tis true 
I do not like him, but he is rich and I 
am not poor, and so we could buy a 
pretty chateau in the neighbourhood, 
where I could live like a princess, and 
how delightful to be near you, to see 
you every day—would it not be charm- 
ing? As to my lover he is not very 
bad—he is a little ridiculous to be sure, 
but I will make him get his hair cut, 
and go to poor M. de Melcourt’s 
tailor, and then he will make as good 
a husband as another,—why not better 
than another? Iam sure we shall be 
perfectly happy.” 

* But this young man’s family, will 
they consent to your marriage ?” 

«« M. de Livry’s consented to yours.” 

Pauline blushed and looked down; 
while Madame de Melcourt added 
with a grand air— 

* Because I sang the ‘ gavaudan !’ 
Well, if I had married Lord Falmouth 
when he was going to India, I should 
be an English peeress now, and I could 
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goto court withan emblazoned carriage 
and powdered footmen. Laura, you 
remember Laura who sang so badly, 
she is a marquise; Alida is a comtesse, 
and Celine is an ‘ambassadrice;’ their 
elevation did not turn their heads, 
they remained just the same—no affec- 
tation, no pride—and still they were 
as grand, as rich, and as happy as you.” 

“As happy,” said Pauline mourn- 
fully ; “I can easily believe it.” 

“‘ And are you not happy then ?— 
my poor Pauline, what is that you 
say ?” 

“T say, that if it be the hope of being 
as happy as I am, makes you stay at 
Toulouse, it were better to go.” 

«“ Ah, I see what you are afraid of 
—imprudence—discovery ; but who 
could be base enough to disturb M. 
de Livry’s happiness by telling him ?” 

‘ M. de Livry has nothing to learn.” 

“ You have told him ?” 

“ Every thing.” 

« After your marriage ?” 

“No! before it.” 

“ And after that——” 

“ Yes, after that—after my refusal, 
for God knows I did not wish to marry 
him—™M. de Livry is the husband of 

I struggled against my love— 
against his, but when I saw that his af- 
fection resisted the confession the most 
humiliating—the most cruel a woman 
can make to a man she loves, I felt my- 
self give way, and if I had not been a 
mother, I should never have been his 
wife—I should have been his mistress.” 

** Unhappy Pauline !” 

‘I sacrificed myself, but it was to 
save him.” 

** Oh, now I guess the cause of your 
unhappiness—this great love has cool- 
ed, and the fond lover is become the 
husband, and. » but it is not neces- 
sary to say more.” 

“You are wrong, Fanny, quite 
wrong; Ferdinand loves me as well 
as ever ; it is neither from change nor 
unkindness I suffer; it is because I see 
him suffer—I cannot speak to any one 
without his being jealous, fearing that 
I had known them before I knew him, 
and you, Fanny, who knew me at 
London—you who could with one 
chance word, reveal all to his mo- 
ther! now you understand my fears, 
my terror: guess then what I dare 
not ask you, and act as you please.” 

While Pauline wasspeaking Madame 
de Melcourt had become thoughtful 
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a thing very unusual with her—and 
then said impatiently— 

“ Why did you not tell me sooner, 
my poor Pauline? I will do as 
you like.—You know well, though 1 
am giddy and foolish, I am a sincere 
friend.” 

* My good Fanny,” said Madame de 
Livry, tenderly pressing Madame de 
Melcourt’s hands, “1 shall love you 
all my life.” 

At this moment a servant came to 
tell Pauline that the Marquise had re- 
turned from her drive, and that her 
husband wished to speak to her. Ma- 
dame de Melcourt rose to go. 

** Adieu, dear Pauline,” said she, 
with a theatrical air ; “ adieu: I shall 
go and order post-horses for to-mor- 
row, but I do not forget that I owe 
you my last evening, and for once I 
wish to pay my debts, though it is not 
my custom.” 

Some minutes after Pauline went 
into the drawing-room, where she 
found La Marquise, Ferdinand, and a 
very small young man, dressed in the 
extreme of fashion; his name was 
Claude Dufour, but thinking Claude 
not sufficiently aristocratic, he took 
that of Clodion. The moment he saw 
Pauline he determined to make a con- 
quest, and taking her hand familiarly, 
said— 

** How do you do, my pretty cousin? 
What, not gone to dress yet—at seven 
o'clock. But then it is true,” added he, 
turning towards the Marquise, ‘‘ when 
one is as pretty as Madame de Livry, 
it is superfluous—is it not so, aunt ?” 

“ I think so,” said the old lady, “but 
still one must do as others do, and I 
think Pauline will just have time to 
dress.” 

* Do you hear, pretty cousin,” said 
Clodion, with emphasis, “ you must 

-_? 
_ “I'm going,” said Pauline to the 
Marquise, who kissed her on the fore- 
head as she went out. 

* Happy Ferdinand,” said Clodion, 
with a sigh, as Pauline shut the door ; 
‘and I Ah,” said he, ae 
changing his manner, “ you must thin 
it very bad taste in me to come here 
at seven in the evening, but naturally 
I wished to see my aunt, and I have a 
favour to ask.” 

6¢ What is it ?” 

« That you will allow me to bring 
@ stranger here this evening—a tra- 
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veller—a Spaniard, who has an intro- 
duction from one of my best friends. 
And, aunt, he will suit you admirably, 
for they tell me he is a person of high 
rank and a great partisan of Don 
Carlos.” 

“* My dear Clodion,” replied Ferdi- 
nand, “ you know we see so few people 
here, and do not like to see strange 
faces.” 

‘* But he is a very nice person.” 

* His name ?” 

“ M. de Fontenay.” 

“ His age ?” 

“ A proper age—six and thirty.” 

«© What are his means?” 

* His means—ah—I think he has a 
rich uncle, and expects every thing 
from him at his death. What ridicu- 
lous questions! But I have already 
invited him, and he is now waiting my 
return at my house—must I break my 
word ?” 

“If you have already promised I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“TI beg pardon, aunt, for talking so 
much of this stranger. I am so happy 
I returned from the waters just as 
you arrived here—it will distract me 
a little.” 

« Ah,” interrupted M. de Livry, 
« 1 did not know you required it: what 
has happened you ?” 

“ Unfortunately, I met at Bag- 
neres a woman—oh, what a woman! 
—a French woman who sings like 
Grisi, and who has seen all the great 
capitals—London, and Petersburgh, 
Berlin r 

« What a traveller,” said the Mar- 
quise ; “ and her name ?” 

*¢ Oh, she is a great person, her name 
is Madame de Melcourt.” 

* Melcourt!” repeated La Marquise; 
“igs not that the name of Pauline’s 
friend who was here yesterday ?” 

* Melcourt!” repeated Ferdinand in 
a low voice, shuddering. 

“ Oh,” began Clodion, “I am the 
happiest of men. I left Bagneres be- 
cause she was no longer there, and I find 
her here in the bosom of my family.” 

“Gently, my dear Clodion,” said 
M. de Livry, coldly; “if you wish 
so much to see this lady, you can 
easily be satisfied—she comes here this 
evening.” 

. This evening ! is it possible? You 
are not deceiving me, Ferdinand. Oh, 
I shall lose my reason! But now that 
you know of my love for Madame de 
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Melcourt, I may as well tell you that 
I am determined to marry her if I can 
persuade her to have me—of which, as 
yet, I am not at all sure.” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Ferdinand, 
with a movement of affright impossible 
to describe. 

** Madame de Melcourt is then a 
widow ?” said the Marquise. 

* Certainly,” replied Clodion. “She 
was married at an early age to a colo- 
nel who was killed in Africa: it is a 
very affecting story—she did not love 
him at all. Well, aunt, what do you 
think of my resolution to marry 
her.” 

“T think that if I were in your 
place I should not marry any one who 
could not bring me her first affec- 
tions.” 

“ But I tell you, aunt, she never did 
love the colonel.” 

* No matter, she has seen the world 
—her opinions are formed, and she is 
too old to change them if they do not 
agree with yours; and then you will 
be unhappy for the rest of your life.” 

It’s true,” murmured M. de Livry, 
—it's too true.” 

* Don’t you think so, Ferdinand ?” 
added the Marquise. 

Ferdinand did not reply, for at that 
moment Pauline entered the room, 
looking more beautiful than ever, 
though dressed in a simple white mus- 
lin dress. 

“ This letter is for you, mamma,” 
said she. 

“ Already,” cried La Marquise, 
looking at the address. “I think 1 
know the writing. Itis from Madame 
de Lostanges, my dearest friend. You 
know her misfortune, Ferdinand.” 

« Yes, I think I heard something of 
it long ago—did she not lose her for- 
tune?” 

«* Alas, yes! poor thing she foolishly 
entrusted it to some speculator, who, 
instead of making enormously, as she 
expected, failed. I suppose she has 
something important to tell me, or I 
should not have heard from her so 
soon again. Pauline, your eyes are 
younger than mine, will you read it for 

« I was just going to offer to do so.” 

‘¢ So much the better—do begin, my 
love.” 


My DEAR FRIEND— You are aware 
that I have been seeking in vain for 
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four years after the infamous man 
who ruined me and my children ; that 
vile cE 

Here Pauline suddenly ceased read- 
ing, and, turning deadly pale, remained 
with her eyes still fixed on the paper 
in her hand, unable to read further. 

“ Well, Pauline,” said the Marquise, 
‘can you not make out the name?— 
alas, D’Herbanne is but too well 
known.” 

« D’Herbanne!” repeated Ferdinand 
with an eindscribable mixture of sub- 
dued rage and passion. 

«You know him then, Ferdinand?” 
said the Marquise, hastily. 

« T—no—not I,” said he gloomily. 

“Yet the name seems not unknown 
to you. Go on, Pauline.” 

It was with a voice scarcely audible 
that poor Pauline re-commenced read- 
ing this fatal letter. It ran thus— 


“‘ This D’Herbanne escaped to Eng- 
land, taking with him a young woman, 
called Pauline Butler—a false name, 
no doubt—for she was French by birth 
and a pupil of the Conservatoire ; her 
extravagance, it is said, ruined him. 
After remaining a year in London, he 
went to Spain, where it was supposed 
he was killed, but my cousin, who has 
taken so much interest in my affairs, 
has discovered a respectable old man, an 
uncle of D’Herbanne’s, at Bayonne, 
who told him that the report of his 
nephew's death was false, for that he 
was only prisoner.” 


Tn pronuncing these last words, Pau- 
line tottered, her eyes closed, and the 
letter fell from her hands. Ferdinand, 
pale and agitated rushed over and 
caught her in his arms in time to save 
her from falling. Unfortunately, at 
this moment the sound of voices and 
steps was heard, and a servant came to 
announce the arrival of some of the 
expected guests. 

“Say,” muttered Ferdinand, in a 
half-choked voice, * that Madame de 
Livry is taken suddenly ill, and can- 
not receive this evening.” Then he 
leaned over Pauline, and said bitterly, 
“‘ Take care, do you not see my mother 
and cousin are watching you.” 

** Oh, forgive me, dear Ferdinand,” 
murmured Pauline, who though pale 
and ill, now insisted upon receiving 
her guests, alleging that she was quite 
recovered, Come, mamma, until I 
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introduce you to our friends—by-and- 
by I will finish the letter.” 

Pauline, leaning on the Marquise, 
walked to the other end of the room, 
where a number of persons had already 
arrived. Scarcely had she time to 
look about her, ere her eyes rested 
upon a person standing alone, appa- 
rently a stranger to all around him. 
Scarcely had she seen him than the 
blood fled back to her heart, a sicken- 
ing cold came over her, and a low faint 
cry broke from her lips, which was, 
however, drowned in the din around 
her. The individual who called forth 
this emotion was a tall, fine-looking 
man of about thirty-six, very much 
sun-burnt, with a proud and insolent 
expression of sarcasm on his features. 
He presented himself before her, and 
bowed formally. 
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«IT beg your pardon, sir,” said Fer- 
dinand, quickly, who was standing near 
his wife, his heart already filled with 
the most cruel suspicion; “ but who 
have I the honour to 

‘¢ Sir,” answered the stranger, cold- 
ly, but courteously, “I am M. de 
Fontenay. I should have been pre- 
sented to you by your cousin, but 
having waited for him in vain all the 
evening, I have been obliged to present 
myself.” 

«Tis true, 'tis true,” said Clodion ; 
*T ama wretch—ten thousand par- 
dons ; I have lost my senses this even- 
ing—but I will explain it all to you.” 

M. de Livry bowed coldly, without 
speaking. 

Pauline murmured alow “ My God, 
have mercy upon me,” and sank upon 
a chair. 


CHAPTER Itt. 


M. de Livry was seated in his study, 
his head buried in his hands, a prey to 
the most painful reflections. Since 
his mother’s arrival nothing had gone 
right. His marriage, that before 
seemed to constitute his greatest hap- 
piness, now appeared to him in a very 
different light. The past—that past 
that he would give all he possessed on 
earth to forget, and make others for- 
get—never left his thoughts for a mo- 
ment. He had believed that in going to 
live in a retired part of France, he 
should escape meeting any one that 
had ever before known her whom 
he had made his wife, and one of 
the first persons he meets is this hor- 
rible Madame de Melcourt, who 
knows his secret, and to whom he is 
obliged to be civil, afraid she should 
betray him. But all this would have 
been bearable, if jealousy had not 
taken possession of him. Why did 
this M. de Fontenay want to force 
his way into their house, if it was not 
for Pauline? Did he not, the whole 
evening, take every opportunity of 
being near her, to speak to her? And 
she—had she not several times turned 
from him apparently embarrassed ? 
Were they acquainted? Perhaps 
M. de Fontenay had already seen 
Pauline ;—perhaps loved her. And 
she Poor Ferdinand! what a 
dreadful thought came next. 

While in this state of perplexity, 


like all jealous people, he dared not 
question his wife, who had also avoid- 
ed being alone with him. Some one 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said M. de Livry, 
glad to see any one rather than be 
left to his own thoughts. 

* Are you alone?” said Clodion, in 
a hoarse voice, and frowning dread- 
fully. 

Ferdinand nodded an affirmative, 
when the other bolted the door, and, 
seating himself beside his cousin, said 
in a mysterious manner :— 

“ It is the first time I ever brought 
a person I could not answer for, into 
a respectable house, and it shall be 
the last time, I promise you.” 

“ You are right,” said Ferdinand, 
astonished at this exordium. “ But, 
of whom are you speaking ?” 

“ Of M. de Fontenay.” 

It was now Ferdinand’s turn to 
frown. 

** Well?” said he impatiently. 

‘* Well !—they are acquainted.” 

6 Who 2?” 

“And to make me their go-be- 
tween !” 

** Who?” interrupted M. de Livry, 
rising from his seat with violence. “I 
wish to know who is the person that 
knew M. de Fontenay.” 

“Ts it possible you have not guess- 
ed? Madame de Melcourt.” 


* Madame de Melcourt!” cried 
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Ferdinand, with his face bright with 
joy. Oh, I was mad!” And he fell 
back on his seat, like a person who 
had got rid of a heavy load, the co- 
lour returned to his cheeks, his 
breathing became free, and life, which 
appeared to be fast leaving him, re- 
turned in a moment. M. de Fontenay 
knew Madame de Melcourt,—it was, 
then, for her he had come. 

Clodion could not help muttering : 
« And that is all you care for what I 
suffer.” 

*«©T must know, first,” said Ferdi- 
nand, smiling, “what you have to 
complain of.” 

«“ What I have to complain of!” 
replied Clodion, bitterly. Don’t 
you know I love Madame de Mel- 
court? Do you not know that I have 
some reason to think I am not indif- 
ferent to her?—that she, yesterday 
evening, danced both the first qua- 
drille and first waltz with me ?—that 
I squeezed her hand ?—and . 

‘‘ T see nothing in that you can com- 
plain of, my dear Clodion.” 

“ That is possible ; but you do not 
know the rest ?” 

« Well, tell me.” 

** Know, then, at the moment that 
I conducted Madame de Melcourt to 
her seat, this impostor (he must be an 
impostor) approached her, and spoke 
to her in a low voice; and, fancying 
himself unperceived, he put into her 
hand a note.” 

«Ts it possible ?” 

“1 saw it with my own eyes.” 

« Well, and then what did you do?” 

* What did I do, my dear fellow ? 
I pretended not to see it, but watched 
her till she left the room, and followed 
her, and tried to get the note from 
her, which she still held in her hand ; 
but failed in doing so, for she slipped 
it slily into your wife’s hand.” 

«* My wife’s!” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
much agitated. ‘It is not possible— 
you did not see well!” 

“T tell you it happened exactly as I 
say. Iam not blind. Your wife was 
passing—Madame de Melcourt whis- 
pered her something, and slipped her 
the note.” 

Ferdinand pondered for some mi- 
nutes, then muttered :— 

« You must ask an explanation of 
this from Madame de Melcourt.”’ 

« I have done so.” 
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« And she told you” replied 
the count, quickly. 

‘** Nothing, nothing. She absolutely 
said (I am almost ashamed to repeat 
it) that I was fairy-struck. I thought 
it rather sharp.” 

“But is it not possible you were 
deceived by jealousy? One fancies 
so many things.” 

“ Others do. I do not. She isa 
flirt, and I will be revenged ;—do you 
hear that ?” 

** Revenged ! — certainly,” replied 
Ferdinand, squeezing the young man’s 
hand. “ You may count upon me.” 

“TI am delighted to see you take it 
up so warmly ;—but you-are an old 
soldier, and | will leave every thing in 
your hands.” 

“You may make yourself quite 
easy.— But now, leave me.” 

“One word more. Would it not 
be well done if I were to speak to 
your wife about it?” 

“Not one word, for your life:— 
Pauline must know nothing. But go, 
go—lI want to be alone.” 

** As you please, my dear fellow: 
and if it should ever happen to you to 
be similarly circumstanced, you can 
always count upon me. Good-by!” 

Ferdinand passed a most painful 
half hour in meditating over all he 
had heard: sometimes thinking the 
note intended for Madame de Mel- 
court—sometimes for Pauline; and 
yet, could not summon resolution 
enough to ask his wife the real desti- 
nation of the letter. While still un- 
decided, a servant came to tell him 
his mother was ready to start on a 
country excursion, with some other 
ladies, as arranged on the previous 
evening, and to know if he was ready 
to accompany them. 

He took his hat, and was going 
down stairs, when he met the Mar- 
quise, who said somewhat crossly :— 

Our party is quite spoiled, you 
see.” 

“Why?” said Ferdinand ; 
weather is delightful.” 

“It is not the weather,” replied the 
Marquise; “ but your wife is ill.” 

“That is very strange ;—she was 
quite well this morning. Is she so ill 
as to be confined to bed?” 

**No; but to the house.” 

“I will go and see her, and find 
out——” 
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« T will go with you.” 

The moment that M. de Livry saw 
his wife his suspicions vanished, and, 
kissing her fondly, he said :— 

« What is this my mother tells—that 
you are ill?” 

* Not ill enough to make you un- 
easy, love,” replied Pauline, a little 
embarrassed ; “but! I am not quite 
well.” 

* You cannot be well,” interrupted 
the Marquise. “ Your voice is quite 
changed, and you look as if you had 
been crying.” 

« Oh, no, no!” said Pauline blushing 
deeply. 

« Whatever it is, my child, I will 
not leave you alone. Ferdinand can 
go with those ladies, while I remain 
with you.” 

«Thank you, ma’am—thank you,” 
replied Pauline, impatiently. “I 
should be so sorry to prevent your 
going! The weather is charming.— 
I think I should become really ill, if I 
did not see you go to enjoy it.” 

“T agree with my wife,” added 
Ferdinand, looking at Pauline coldly 
and steadily; “it is a sacrifice you 
should not—you could not, accept to- 
day. Is it not so?” 

« Ferdinand,” said Pauline timidly, 
1 do not quite understand you. If 
you think my absence would be wrong 
—that I ought to go—if you wish it 
—if you insist upon it , 
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“Tf I insist upon it!” interrupted 
M. de Livry, with bitterness. “ You 
know I have never insisted upon any 
thing, Pauline; and it is not when 
you are ill I would begin.” 

“I know,” said Pauline mildly, 
* you are always kind to me. Believe 
me, I did not mean to vex you.” 

“ Mother,” said Ferdinand coldly, 
** we need not be uneasy about leaving 
Pauline; her illness is not very 
alarming—and the ladies are wait- 
ing.” 

“ You really wish I should leave 
you?” said the Marquise, holding out 
her hand to Pauline. 

*‘ | wish it,” replied Pauline, with 
an indefinable expression ;—“ I en- 
treat it.” 

“ Take good care of yourself, love, 
in our absence, and be quite well on 
our return.” 

Ferdinand, contrary to his custom, 
left the room without speaking to her, 
though evidently not without a strug- 
gle. Pauline looked at him reproach- 
fully, and, when the door was shut, 
she watched at the window until they 
drove away, and then falling on her 
knees, said :— 

“God forgive me for having de- 
ceived them.” 

At that moment twelve o'clock 
struck, and her door opened slowly 
and noiselessly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue person who entered the room 
was Madame de Melcourt, of whom 
the reader already knows a little. 

“1 watched for your husband's 
going out, dear Pauline ; but tell me, 

ow you feel ?”’ 

‘I do not know,” replied Madame 
de Livry ; who, on hearing the door 
open, had jumped up suddenly. “ My 
ee head is wild. I am so glad you 

ave come to me. Sit near me, Fanny, 
and do not leave me.” 

“ Poor Pauline !—what an event!” 

«Is it not something unheard of,— 
is it not something too dreadful ?—It 
is a miracle how | supported the pre- 
sence of that man with so much firm- 
ness.” 

“ But the papers—the official let- 
ters, all announced his death.” 

“If I had not had the most con- 


vincing proofs of it, do you think I 
should ever have married ?” 

I see the difficulty of your position, 
if M. de Livry should know.” 


“ He know! Do not make me des- 
perate, Fanny ;—do not make me lose 
the little reason I have.” 

** What did he say in the note I 
gave you yesterday evening ?”” 

« Oh, the note !—I burned it imme- 
diately, afraid Ferdinand should see 
it. It was very short. He should 
see me to-day. He knows there was 
an excursion planned for the country, 
—that I must avoid joining it, but send 
my husband. There was also a post- 
script, in which he said I ran no risk 
in seeing him, as he had changed his 
name, and his visit would pass as one 
of civility. You see, Fanny, I have 
done all. But what can he want with 











me? Has he not already done me mis- 
chief enough ?” 

“Then you are resolved to see 
him.” 
* Me! Oh,no! That is the reason I 
wrote to you this morning; I reckoned 
upon your friendship, Fanny.” 

* What can I do for you?” 

“‘ Receive him instead of me.” 

«* What shall I say to him ?” 

“Listen! Notwithstanding all they 
say, I believe him to be an honest 
man,—I wish to believe it, at least. 
Tell him that he has ruined me once, 
and that God has saved me, but that 
if Ferdinand knew he still lived, hap- 
piness for me would be for ever gone, 
and I could only die. Tell him—but 
Fanny, you are a woman,—you are 
kind—you pity me—you love me. Tell 
him all that can move him—all that 
can touch his heart. Ask for mercy, 
in my name; for, when Ferdinand’s 
happiness, perhaps his life, depends on 
it, I must not be proud.” 

“ Dear Pauline, be calm; I will try 
to have courage.” 

At this moment there was a loud 
knock at the hall-door ; Madame de 
Livry became pale as death; the blow 
of the knocker seemed to have smote 
her heart. She remained some se- 
conds thus, her eye fixed—her mouth 
open. Madame de Melcourt was ter- 
rified. 

“Stay, Pauline,” said she; “ you 
had better receive him yourself. He 
will see how you suffer, and assuredly 
will pity you.” 

«0, no, no!” cried Madame de 
Livry, “not till I am forced. No- 
thing but force, Fanny, could make 
me see that man.” 

A servant entered and said :— 

« M. de Fontenay wishes to know if 
he can see Madame de Livry ?” 

«Show him up stairs,” said Pauline, 
in a voice scarcely articulate, and as 
the servant left the room, she threw 
herself into Madame de Melcourt’s 
arms. 

«* Fanny—my own Fanny,” said she, 
overpowered, “I have no hope but in 

you; learn what brings him here, and 
—if it be possible that he loves me 
still—conjure him in the name of that 
love to leave this place.” 

“He is coming up stairs—I hear 
him,” replied Madame de Melcourt 
quickly. 

Pauline uttered a faint cry, and fled, 
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At the same moment the servant 
announced M. de Fontenay. He did 
not seem surprised at not finding 
Pauline in the room when he entered, 
being well accustomed to conceal all 
his emotions. But when Madame de 
Melcourt muttered something about 
Pauline’s seriousillness, who had begged 
her to receive him in her stead, he 
replied in his usual sarcastic manner : 

«« At any other time I should be de- 
lighted to play the galant, and tell 
you I was most happy to ‘see you in 
the place of Madame de Livry, but 
to-day I am obliged to be candid,— 
and it is Madame de Livry I must 
speak with.” 

The dry tone in which he said this, 
disconcerted Madame de Melcourt for 
a moment, but she remembered Pau- 
line’s position, and replied with dig- 
nity :— 

“ Monsieur de Fontenay, or rather 
Monsieur D’Herbanne,—for before 
me you may lay aside your assumed 
name,—do you know to what danger 
you expose Madame de Livry, by 
coming to her house ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly, 
and replied in the coolest manner :— 

*«* Madame de Melcourt, or rather, 
Fanny Melville,—for before me you 
may resume your name,—can you tell 
me what has become of Lord F—th, 
the assiduous attendant at the opera ?” 

She to whom this question was ad- 
dressed did not seem in the least em- 
barrassed, but answered smartly :-— 

“Lord F has got a high ap- 
pointment in India, but before going, 
settled a pension of a thousand a-year 
on a person who was most sincerely 
attached to him. But to return to 

Pauline, will you tell me frankly the 
meaning of your visit ?” 

** And,” added the unsparing M. 
de Fontenay, “the person in whom 
Lord F took such interest, did 
she not speak of a husband she had 
left—there—somewhere—on the Con- 
tinent? Why did she not return to 
him ?” 

“ It was what she was about to do, 
when a misfortune prevented her.” 

« What ?” 

“* Her poor husband.” 

“ Well ?” 

** He died.” 

« Then there really was such a per= 
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* Do not be angry. You ask me 
questions —T ask you others ; — Is 
there any harm in that ?” 

Then you do not intend to an- 
swer me?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“One word at least—yes or no:— 
would you ruin Pauline ?” 

« No ;—that is to say, if I see her, 
and she will do what I want, I leave 
Toulouse to-morrow, and she shall 
never see me again.” 

“If she refuse ?” 

*‘ She will not refuse, madame ;— 
and that door, to which you turn so 
uneasily, which appears to be not 
quite close, I venture to say will open 
immediately.” 

Scarcely had he pronounced the last 
words when the door was opened vio- 
lently, and Pauline entered, pale, but 
dignified. 

* You are right, sir. I am here.” 

«I did not know,” replied D’Her- 
banne, bowing lowly, “I was so good 
a prophet.” 

** And I did not know you were so 
cruel.” Then turning to Madame de 


Melcourt, she said :— 
“ Thank you, dear Fanny, for all 
your affection. 


You area good and 
faithful friend.” 

Madame de Melcourt took Pau- 
line’s hand, and pressed it warmly, 
and then turning to the man who had 
treated her so contemptuously, she 
said proudly :— 

** Monsieur D’Herbanne, I thought 
you once a gentleman,” and left the 
room. 

Whether these words annoyed him, 
or that it is impossible for a man who 
has ever tenderly loved a woman, to 
meet her again with indifference, 
though he no longer loves her, [ 
know not, but D’Herbanne had lost 
all his firmness, and Pauline was 
obliged to break the silence. 

« Well, sir, what do you want with 
me ?” 

« Pauline,” stammered he, in a 
stifled voice. 

«To all the world, and more par- 
ticularly to you, sir, I am Madame 
de Livry. May I beg you to remem- 
ber it.” 
¢ Madame de Livry,—be it so,— 
but believe me, it is not my fault that 
you have not another name; and when 
you broke, by your flight, the ties that 
united us, I was on the eve——.” 
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* Sir, if I had taken your name, I 
should have respected it, as I do now 
the one I bear. But speak; you see 
I wait.” 

“I beg your pardon.—If I have 
not been so prompt to explain myself 
as you are impatient to hear me, think 
of what I must feel, and feel deeply.” 

« Mercy !—have mercy, and tell me 
at once the reason of your visit.” 

“IT cannot tell you without making 
allusion to circumstances which you 
have forbidden me to remind you of.” 

“I did not forbid you, sir; 1 begged 
you to spare me; if you have not 
generosity enough to do so, go on.” 

** No, madame ; since you require 
it, I will not speak of myself. 
—TI can sacrifice myself to satisfy 
you; but I cannot give up my inte- 
rest in the only thing that remains to 
me in the world. You must feel 
I wish to speak of my son.” And, as 
Madame de Livry bent her head, and 
hid her face in her hands, he conti- 
nued :— You should never have seen 
me, madame—I should never have 
come to disturb your happiness, ex- 
cept for the future welfare of my 
boy.” 

Pauline looked up, and now, less 
severely than before, said :— 

“If it was love for your son that 
brought you, I have done you wrong, 
—forgive me. ‘The child is happy, 
thank God! and his future welfare 
provided for by a secret deed, made 
by M. de Livry, acknowledging him 
when he married me; consequently, 
he is the legitimate inheritor of his 
property and his name.” 

“His name!” cried D’Herbanne, 
impetuously. ‘ What is it you 
say? What right had you to deprive 
him of mine? That you should dis- 
pose of yourself I can well conceive, 
as all the English papers believed the 
report of my death,—and you were 
free; but my son—by what power 
have you disposed of him? He be- 
longs to me, madame, and I come to 
demand him !” 

Pauline remained stupified for some 
instants after those terrible words, 
and then cried, in a voice scarcely ar- 
ticulate :— 

“To demand him!—You come to 
demand my son!” , 

* Yes, madame,” replied D’Her- 
banne, who had regained all his cool- 
ness, 
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“But you have not understood 
what I told you,” said the unhappy 
mother. “Paul is the son of M. de 
Livry, who has acknowledged him, 
and given him his name and his for- 
tune.” 

“ M. de Livry can do as he pleases, 
but I am not bound by his acts. His 
rights, which are but those of legal 
fiction, can never interfere with the 
rights of blood.” 

“ Are you in earnest? Do you 
forget that the birth of that child you 
could have acknowledged, and yet did 
not.” 

“ You did not give me time. Why 
did you leave me? Why did you con- 
ceal yourself so in London, that I 
could not find you ?” 

« Why did I leave you! You know 
well. Because I never was with you, 
except as a victim, and almost a pri- 
soner. The bread of infamy would 
have killed my son.” 

« A happy chance has repaired my 
wrong towards you,—let me now re- 
pair those against him.” 

« What, sir! You think that your 
son could one day thank you for dis- 
honouring his mother; for you are 
not ignorant of my position in M. de 
Livry’s family. They believe we have 
been married five years; they believe 
Paul to be the fruit of that union :— 
Give him to you, sir—you, whose real 
name might be known at any moment! 
*Tis to tell all—to confess all! I will 
not speak of the cruelty of ruining a 
woman who has never injured you. 
But, what interest can you have in 
doing so? Do not speak to me of 
your love—I do not believe in it. Do 
not speak to me of your son, for it is 
to him you are the most cruel. You 
would take him from a certain posi- 
tion, to give him, instead, a poor, un- 
certain, miserable existence! ‘Tis 
frightful! Excuse yourself, if you 
can, sir. 

“I can do so with one word. In 
claiming my child, I can secure more 
to him than I take from him.” 

« Explain yourself clearly, sir; you 
see that I am in torture.” 

* As clearly as I can, madame ; like 
you, 1 wish to have it ended. You 
have often heard me speak of an uncle 
at Bayonne, who educated me E 

“ Yes, yes.” 
«* My uncle is enormously rich, and 
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I should be his heir, but unfortunately 
he is prejudiced against me, and he 
hesitates to give me his fortune, to 
dissipate, as he says I did my own; 
and it was only on revealing the ex- 
istence of my son, but concealing the 
name of his mother, that he has con- 
sented to make his will. This ar- 
rangement suits all; it satisfies his 
scruples, and my interest. My son 
will be my uncle’s heir, but, until his 
majority, I shall receive his income.” 

“TI understand, sir—your paternal 
love is still a speculation.” 

« Madame co 

“ But I will not be an accomplice 
in this, as I have been in many others. 
Never—never.” 

Here there was a silence of some 
instants. Pauline, a prey to violent 
excitement, had thrown herself into 
an arm-chair, at the end of the room, 
and D’Herbanne, severely stung by 
her last words, seemed about to lose 
his habitual coolness, but, quickly re- 
gaining command over himself, he ap- 
proached Madame de Livry, and 
settling upon her his steady and pene- 
trating look, he pronounced, with 
pitiless coldness, the following words : 

‘¢ Pauline, mind what you are about 
—we change places. You speak to 
me as if it was I that was in your 
power. Understand a little better 
your position. This is what I require 
of you—a letter to the master of the 
school where my son is: with that, I 
shall go and get him, and all shall be 
ended. You see I wish to avoid all 
scandal.—You can make fitting ex- 
cuses to account for the child’s ab- 
sence,—and the position you fear so 
much to lose i 

“ Sir,” interrupted Pauline, quickly, 
‘do you still talk to me of my posi- 
tion—of my honour? I think"no more 
of either. It is no longer Madame 
de Livry who speaks to you, it is an 
unhappy mother. Remember, I have 
rights as sacred as yours,—leave me 
my son—leave me my son!” 

It was with heart-rending earnest- 
ness that Pauline said these words, at 
the same time taking hold of D’Her- 
banne’s hands, and pressing them 
gently. He appeared moved,—it was 
but for a moment. He disengaged 
his hands coldly, and moved away. 

“I have but one thing to reply to 
you. To take this child to my uncle, 
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I have left Navarre, where I was safe. 
I came to France, where, at any 
moment, I may be arrested as an 
agent of Don Carlos. I shall leave 
Toulouse to-morrow morning. You 
see I have no time to lose. If, in the 
course of the day, I do not receive 
the letter I have asked, I shall be 
obliged to come this evening, and ask 
M. de Livry.— We shall see if he will 
dare refuse it me.” 

* Oh, one or other must fall!” 
cried Pauline, rising from her chair, 
and running to D’Herbanne ; but al- 
ready he was at the door, which was 
open. Bowing respectfully to Ma- 
dame de Livry, he said in a low but 
firm voice :— 

* You have still some hours to de- 
liberate.” 

A moment after, he was gone, 
leaving poor Pauline nearly fainting. 
When she began to recover a little, 
she thought she must have had a 
frightful dream; but soon she re- 
membered the dreadful threat con- 
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tained in his last words, “ This even- 
ing I will come and demand my son 
of M. de Liyry.” She knew that if 
M. de Livry was aware that D’Her- 
banne still lived, and with such a 
claim on her, he would never rest 
until one or other had fallen in duel. 
She had no choice—she must give up 
her son—and into what hands? Sud- 
denly a happy thought appeared to 
strike her, for she rushed to the 
table, and began writing with great 
rapidity :— 


*‘ Srr—I consent to part with my 
son, but on one condition: [ know 
your uncle is a gentleman, and I do 
not fear to entrust to him my se- 
cret F 


The door opened suddenly, and the 
Marquise entered, leaning on Ferdi- 
nand'’s arm. Pauline started, and 
shutting her writing-box hastily, hid 
the note in her bosom. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue place which Pauline occupied in 
a dark corner of the room made her 
suppose she had escaped the obser- 
vation of her husband, and running 
gaily to the Marquise, said, 

* Back already.—I am so glad.” 

“We went a very short way,” re- 
plied La Marquise, “ Ferdinand was 
so anxious to return on your account. 
How are you now?” 

“* Much better.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Do you 
know the news I received on my 
return? My friend, Madame de 
Lostanges, whose letter you read 
een. has arrived at Toulouse on 

er way to Bayonne, about the affairs 
I told you of.” 

** Heavens!” murmured Pauline, 
turning deadly pale. 

“She begs me to come see her,” 
continued the Marquise ; “and I have 
a favour to ask of you, my children: 
Madame de Lostanges is my dearest 
friend ; she remains but two days at 
Toulouse to rest—Can we let her 
remain at a hotel ?” 

* You must, of course, mother, ask 
her to come to us.” 

“ And that your invitation may not 


be refused, would it not be well that 
one of you should come with me?” 

“I think so too; and since Pauline 
is so much better she will go with 
you.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Pauline; “ but 
I have something to do.” 

“Qh,” said M. de Livry, in the 
most natural manner, “ perhaps a let- 
ter begun; it may be the same you 
were writing when we came in; but 
it will be time enough when you 
return.” 

*‘ Ferdinand,” murmured Pauline, 
tremblingly. 

* Madame,” added Ferdinand, in a 
low voice, “accompany my mother ; 
and on your return I must beg a mo- 
ment’s conversation with you.” 

Pauline looked timidly at her hus- 
band; but though he was pale she 
could not discover any appearance of 
anger. She gave her arm to the 
Marquise, and went out with her. 

Left to himself, M. de Livry com- 
menced walking up and down the room 
inastate of greatagitation. Hehadnot 
done so more than three or four times, 
when he was suddenly stopped by 
Clodion, who entered at the moment 
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looking more sombre, more morose, 
and more blood-thirsty than ever. 

“ What do you want?” said Fer- 
dinand, with a disagreeable presen- 
timent. 

“ My dear fellow,” said he, put- 
ting his finger on his lips mys- 
teriously, “ while you were out, there 
happened such things.” 

* What things! Speak—go on— 
can’t you speak, man?” 

‘“‘ Let me recover myself a little, I 
am wretched.—Your mother was 
quite right when she advised me not 
to marry Madame de Melcourt. She 
is an arrant flirt.” 

* You have, then, fresh cause for 
anger.” 

“Have 1?—indeed, have 1?” re- 
plied Clodion, with a tragical air. 
* You will not say now that I am 
blinded by jealousy. When I left you 
this morning I went to the hotel where 
Madame de Melcourt stops. I wished 
to see her—to speak to her—to re- 
proach her for her deceitful conduct. 
I only saw her maid, who told me she 
had a headache.—You know what a 
headache means with ladies.” 

** Well, and then.” 

* And then—nothing, but suspect- 
ing it to be an excuse, I went to a 
friend’s just opposite and remained 
there watching. I had not been there 
above three quarters of an hour, when 
I saw my lady go out dressed most 
coquettishly—Her headache did not 
last long it appears.” 

“ You followed her.” 

“Exactly so; but guess the road 
she took.” 

«* What do I care” 

“ The road to your house, my dear 
fellow—that is the fun of it. I was 
following her to ask an explanation of 
her conduct, when I saw that detesta- 
ble M. de Fontenay.” 

« M. de Fontenay!” 

“ Himself. He turned the corner 
of the street, which changed my in- 
tention; and I turned into the house 
of another of my friends, and had 
scarcely time to run to the window 
when I saw him enter your house.” 

«« My house!” 

“ Are you not indignant? but who 
did he come for but Madame de Mel- 
court, as you, your wife, and your 
mother were all out: it was a meet- 
ing arranged between them.” 
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*‘ This is too much! This man had 
the audacity : 

«“ Thanks! thanks! my dear fellow. 
I knew well your friendship for me 
would make you take it up warmly.” 

‘Go on then,” interrupted M. de 
Livry, with violence: “ do you not see 
I wait the end of your story. You 
remained watching them ?” 

« Until Madame de Melcourt went 
out.” 

“She went out with M. de Fon- 
tenay.” 

‘“* Not at all: she went out alone.” 

** But he—he remained until when 2?” 

“ Faith, [do not know. Iwas more 
interested in Madame de Melcourt than 
him, and | hurried after her. She 
turned her head at the sound of my 
steps; and to my look of indignation 
she returned a good morning, ‘good 
morning, I am in a great hurry,’ and 
walked on quickly.” 

Ferdinand remained a moment si- 
lent, and then said, “Where does M. 
de Fontenay stop?” 

« At the Hotel de France.” 

« | will go to him.” 

“ As my friend?” 

« Without doubt.” 

‘* What is the matter with you, 
Ferdinand, you are so pale? Nos 
thing, nothing. Listen Clodion ; there 
is not perhaps in all this, either fault 
or crime, if her honour be touched, 
be patient; every thing will be ar 
ranged as it ought to be; but in the 
mean time not a word of your jea- 
lousy to a human being, and above all 
to Madame de Melcourt.—Swear it to 
me.” 

“Then you will tell me when |] 
ought to feel angry.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well then, I promise.” 

‘Hush! here is Pauline.” 

Pauline had just returned, after 
leaving her mother-in-law at Madame 
de Lostanges who had declined their 
hospitality. On perceiving her hus- 
band and cousin apparently in earnest 
conversation, she was about to leave 
the room, but Ferdinand made a sign 
to her to remain. Clodion, having 
nothing more to say, rose to take 
leave, and pressing Ferdinand’s hand, 
said in a low voice, “I will go and 
look at my swords and pistols; no 
body can tell what may happen.” 

When M. de Livry found himself 
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alone with his wife, he no longer con- 
cealed his passion. “ Now, madame,” 
said he, in a ferocious manner, “ it is 
time to give me the explanation I 
demanded of you.” 

«An explanation upon what sub- 
ject?” stammered Pauline ; still more 
surprised than frightened at lan- 
guage to which she was unaccustomed. 

* Upon what subject!” replied the 
count, with irony. ‘ You are quite 
right, for there are several ; but I must 
hear all—the letter that was given 
to you yesterday evening, the visits 
you received this morning, and the 
letter you were writing when I came 
in: you see I know them all; do not 
attempt to deny it, madame, but excuse 
yourself, if you can.” 

Pauline looked steadily at her hus- 
band, and then replied gently: “I 
will deny nothing; to deny would be 


to lie: and I see you are well 
informed. You spy then after my 
actions, Ferdinand: you have no 


longer confidence in me.” 

“ Ah!” replied Ferdinand, shaken 
by the coolness with which Pauline 
replied to him, “ the time is ill chosen 
to reproach me; it is your justification 
that I expect, not mine. Excuse your- 
self for God’s sake; for I love you so 
much I can believe you still. Do you 
acknowledge that Madame de Melcourt 

ave you a note yesterday evening 
om M. de Fontenay ?” 

« T acknowledge it.” 

« And that note asked an interview 
for this morning?” 

* It is true.” 

« And M. de Fontenay came; and 
your meeting was interrupted by some 
circumstance of which | am ignorant ; 
and you were writing to him what you 
had wished to say.—Show me that let- 
ter, madame. Show it to me.” 

“TI have not that letter—I feared 
you might ask me for it, and I tore 
it.” 

« You tore it!” 

“ Believe me, I did you good ser- 
vice in doing so.” 

« What was in the letter ?” 

«* Nothing to blush for ; but nothing 
you can know.—I have no more to 
say.” . 

« Very well, madame, M. de Fonte- 
nay will be less discreet than you;” 
and in speaking thus Ferdinand walked 
towards the door. 

« Where are you going?” stam- 
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mered Pauline tremblingly, and plac- 
ing herself before him. 

“T am going to ask this man at 
what period he knew you, and by 
what right he dares to write to you. 
I still respect you enough to believe 
that he did not see you yesterday for 
the first time.” 

“Ferdinand,” cried the unhappy 
Pauline, catching her husband by the 
arm, if you have any love or pity for 
me you will not go to M. de Fontenay’s 
house. Listen to me; I wish it.— 
What!—You took me when I was 
lower than I ever should have been, 
and raised me higher than I ever could 
have hoped ;—you have given a name 
and station to my son ;—you have ele- 
vated me in the eyes of the world, and 
in mine own ;—and you can believe 
that I deceive you: if I were capable 
of it there are not words to express 
my infamy.” 

“ That I should doubt you,” replied 
Ferdinand, “the strongest evidence 
was necessary. Great as is my love, 
I am not blind. How can I explain 
the note—the interview—the letter, 
when you cannot explain it yourself. 
I have no greater wish than to believe 
you innocent.—Give me one proof, 
but one proof, if not for you, at least 
for me.” 

* Alas!” replied Pauline, sorrow- 
fully shaking her head, “ I am obliged 
to be silent. My justification would 
be worse than my silence; but listen 
tome. Do you remember one day, 
when refusing your hand for the tenth 
time, I said to you: ‘Ferdinand, I 
would be yours, if in themoment of our 
union we could forget the past—but I 
have the past, the terrible past, against 
me, which will follow us like a phan- 
tom to our graves—you will be jea- 
lous some day, and then the remem- 
brance of my fault will raise sus- 
picions, doubts, and ——.._ If you're 
suspicious, Ferdinand, I will never 
marry you;’ and then you threw your- 
self at my feet; and do you remember 
what you said? 

“It appears you have forgotten it, 
Ferdinand: let me remind you of it. 
You said: ‘ Pauline, you are right, 
no man should promise more than he 
can perform ; it is possible I may be 
jealous, but if ever I am unhappy 
enough to suspect—mad enough to 
believe you guilty—when appearances 
are against you, do not justify your- 
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self, but hold out your hand to me 
and say—I swear before God I love 
you, and am innocent: then I will fall 
on my knees and ask pardon.’ Fer- 
dinand, it was on the faith of that 
promise I consented to become your 
wife. The moment I long feared and 
that you foresaw is now come: our love 
can never go through a severer trial.— 
Ferdinand, here is my hand, and I 
swear to you that I love you and am 
innocent.” 

As she spoke thus, an air of noble- 
ness and beauty almost angelic clothed 
her features, and her every word bore 
the impress of truth. Ferdinand, 







Tue sun was setting in full glory and 
majesty behind the church of St. Ser- 
nin, in Toulouse, when a young wo- 
man, wrapped in a large shawl, and 
carefully veiled, entered the church, 
and almost immediately quitted it, 
traversed hastily but timidly, various 
streets, at last stopped before a hand- 
some house, looked behind her once 
to assure herself she was unobserved, 
entered quickly the hotel, and asked, 
in a voice scarcely audible, for M. de 
Fontenay. 

“ M. de Fontenay is gone out,” re- 
plied the porter. 

* Out!” replied the unknown, who 
was obliged to lean against the wall to 
prevent herself falling. 

“Yes, madame; but if you would 
wish to wait , 

* T will wait! oh yes, I will wait!” 

A servant passing at this moment, 
the porter desired him to show the 
young lady to No. 4, the sitting-room 
of M. de Fontenay. 

The unknown had waited more than 
half an hour before M. de Fontenay 
entered, when, giving utterance to a 
faint cry of joy, she rose from her seat. 
M. de Fontenay hastened to her, say- 
ing— 

“ Madame, may I know E 

But scarcely had he spoken when 
the veil was raised, and a voice, al- 
ready well known to him, said— 

It is I, sir.” 

The voice, is it necessary to say, 
was that of Madame de Livry. 

The old lover of Pauline remained 
opposite to her for some seconds in a 
kind of stupor. 
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moved to tears, fell at her feet, ery- 
ing— 

“Pauline! my life! my love! can 
you forgive me ?” 

Madame de Livry held out her hand 
to him in token of forgiveness, which 
he took and covered with kisses, while 
she murmured humbly— 

“His mercy be praised! I may 
yet be happy.” 

In her ecstasy as a wife, Pauline for- 
got she was a mother, and that the day, 
which already drew towards its close, 
could not end without her relinquish- 
ing to M. de Fontenay a blessing still 
dearer to a woman than honour itself. 


** You here, madame !” stammered 
he. You in my house, when I 
scarcely hoped for a letter !” 

“I did not wish to write to you,” 
interrupted Pauline with a re-assured 
manner ; “ what I have to say is too 
important. Can ‘you insure our not 
being interrupted? You know to what 
I expose myself in thus coming to your 
house.” 

M. de Fontenay, or rather M. 
D’Herbanne, ran to the door and 
bolted it. 

* And that door?” said Pauline, 
pointing to one opposite. 

*€ Opens into a room also occupied 
by me.” 

*“* And that room has another ?” 

** One only into the garden, which 
has been fastened up.” 

* My God!” said Pauline, covering 
her face with her hands. 

“Be calm, madame, you run no 
danger.” 

** You see, sir, how the step I have 
taken affectsme ; but it was necessary.” 

“ T see in it a proof of confidence of 
which I am proud; but I repeat, a 
letter would have been sufficient.” 

“No, no; a letter might fall into 
the hands of a stranger, and then I 
was lost—that letter might make no 
impression upon you, whilst, in com- 
ing myself, I hope you will have pity 
onme. A letter, sir! I long thought 
of it, but I knew it was impossible; 
for in a letter I could not have told 
you all I have suffered; I could not 

ave told you how your unexpected 
eave has thrown trouble into my 
ome and despair into my heart.” 
° 
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«How, madame?~ Does your hus- 
band, then, know ¥" 

“ Except your name, he knows all. 
He watches me—the servants have 
told him. I do not like to believe it, 
but still the note Madame de Melcourt 
gave me—your visit in his absence— 
nothing has escaped him; and it isa 
miracle how I could excuse myself in 
his eyes without telling him the truth.” 

D’Herbanne gazed for some mi- 
nutes on her, who might be called his 
victim, with a feeling of compassion 
which surprised even himself. 

* But, sooner or later you must 
tell him.” 

«* Never—never !” replied Pauline 
with violence; “and it is for that I 
have come here in secret like a guilty 
woman. I have deceived my mother-in- 
law my servants—who believe me at 
this moment at church, and in prayer. 
Listen to me, sir.” 

“| listen, madame, and am ready to 
take any precautions you think neces- 
sary; but you must not forget that 
it is absolutely necessary that I depart 
to-morrow with my son.” 

Pauline cast upon him the suppli- 
eating look of a wretched mother ; 
then, seeing he turned away his head, 
she said, in a broken voice— 


“Oh! but you are cruel. You take 


advantage of my position. You know 
I cannot avow to my husband that you 
still exist, that I have seen you, with- 
out causing between you a frightful 
meeting. You know all that; and, 
instead of compassion for me——But 
perhaps you wish for this meeting.” 

«No, madame,” answered D’Her- 
banne coldly; “I have not the least 
wish to be known to M. de Livry.” 

“ Well, accept, then, my proposi- 
tion; it is the only way to satisfy all 
parties.” 

« Explain yourself.” 

« You demand my son, to take him 
to your uncle?” 

« Exactly so.” 

“Your uncle intends to educate 
him and make him his heir ?” 

“‘To educate him perhaps; but as 
to the inheritance, he has solemnly 
promised that.” 

“ Well, sir, Bayonne is a short 
journey; go and tell your uncle my 
secret, and entreat him to come here. 
His name is not the same as yours. I 
will prepare M. de Livry to expect 
him as a relative of mine, who, on the 
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condition of being allowed to own, 
will provide for our child.” 

Our child! It was the first time 
Madame de Livry called him so; and 
it showed how necessary she thought 
it to soften the man who remained op- 
posite to her cold and inflexible as a 
judge. 

** On this condition, and, above all, 
that your uncle should not say you are 
alive, I can—oh! it is dreadful to say it 
—I can part with my son. You cannot 
ask more if you have a remnant of hu- 
manity left.” 

** Your plan is impossible,” replied 
D’Herbanne. 

‘‘ Impossible!” repeated mechani- 
cally the unhappy mother. Why 
impossible ?” 

** Because my uncle is dangerously 
ill, and could not come to Toulouse.” 

* Let him write, then,”’ said Pau- 
line, eagerly: “a letter will do—yes, 
a letter will be better; and M. de 
Livry himself will take his nephew to 
him. I promise you that, by all that 
is sacred.” 

« But in the meantime,” replied the 
inexorable D’Herbanne, “my uncle 
might die, and then all would be lost.” 

“For you,” replied Madame de 
Livry, bitterly. 

«* And for my son, also. I tell you, 
madame, there is but one thing to do— 
that is what I have already told you. 
You will find every thing here neces- 
sary to write with; two lines to the 
master of the school where you have 
placed my boy, in your writing, and I 
go, never to put foot again while I 
live in Toulouse. As to you, you can 
easily justify yourself in the eyes of the 
world, and also of your husband.” 

At this moment, some one knocked 
at the door. Pauline joined her hands, 
and murmured in a low voice— 

* Do not open it—do not open it.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” replied 
D’Herbanne ; “it is somebody who 
has mistaken the room, for I do not 
expect any one.” 

Another knock. 

* Who is there?” 
banne. 

A voice replied from the outside—a 
voice that was felt at the bottom of 
Pauline’s heart, said— 

“ The Count de Livry.” 

«* My husband !” stammered Pauline, 
almost fainting. ‘He knows that I 
am here. Where can I fly to?—where 


said D'Her- 
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hide myself? Oh! do not open, do 
not open, if you do not wish to see me 
die before your eyes.” 

“Hush! go in there,” said D’ Her- 
banne, pointing to the other room; 
“all is not lost yet. Hide yourself— 
hide yourself:” at the same time he 
pushed Pauline, half-dead, into the 
room, and shut the door; and, with 
his habitual coolness, went to open the 
door for his rival, saying— My dear 
sir, I am shocked at keeping you 
waiting ; but I was so engaged in 
my preparations for my approach- 
ing departure. Pray, won’t you sit 
down.” 

* Sir,” replied Ferdinand, in a man- 
ner so calm as to surprise him, “I 
must beg you to excuse my coming at 
so late an hour, and particularly for 
insisting upon admission; and, to 
speak frankly, I hesitated for some 
time whether I should come or write; 
but I determined to come, as a letter 
might compromise you, instead of serv- 
ing you. Atall events, I owed youa 
visit. You were at my house this 
morning: nobody can be surprised 
at my being at yours this evening.” 

Sir,” murmured D’Herbanne, more 
and more perplexed, to find out the 
meaning of this preamble. 

“Sir, you come from Spain,” said 
De Livry abruptly. 

“Tt is true.” 

**T do not ask for what reason you 
went to that unhappy country ; but it 
is said it was in the Queen Regent's 
cause.’ 

“I do not deny, all my sy mpathy i is 
with the pretender, as he is called.” 

“It was from supposing as much 
that I came here to give you notice of 
something that may be of importance to 
you to know. I have just learned that a 
warrant has been issued to search this 
house, which is supposed to be the 
home of persons of the opinions you 
defend in Spain. Your coming here 
has increased that suspicion, and I fear 
you may have an unwelcome visitor this 
evening.” 

** Good heavens !” cried D’ Herbanne, 
‘have you reason to believe it ?” 

« T have,” replied Ferdinand, “ good 
reason to believe it. I was not told it 
in secrecy, therefore I do not think it 
necessary to be silent, and I wish to 
let you know, in case you had any pa- 
pers that might compromise you, to 
give you time to destroy them.” 
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*« T have nothing to fear, sir; but I 
am not the less obliged to you.” 

“‘T do not wish to know your secrets: 
I have only done what I am sure you 
would have done, were you in my 
place; and now, I wish you good 
evening.” 

“« Many, many thanks,” said D’Her- 
banne, taking a light off the mantel- 
piece to conduct M. de Livry to the 
door—when they were stopped by a 
person who just entered, wrapped ina 
large cloak, though the evening was 
fine, and in August: bowing cooll 
to D’Herbanne, he turned towards M. 
de Livry— 

‘Faith, Ferdinand, I am glad to find 
you here. I suspect what brought 
you; and you are the best witness to 
a conversation that I am about to 
have with this gentleman.” At the 
same moment he drew from under his 
cloak two swords and a pistol-case, 
which he placed on a table. 

“ Choose, sir,” said he, 
proudly to D’Herbanne. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
demanded D’Herbanne. 

«* The meaning of it is,” said the un- 
fortunate lover of Madame de Melcourt, 
‘that you have acted towards me in a 
most unhandsome manner.” 

‘© How ?—in what way ?” 

* You are well aware, sir, that I 
presented you to my cousin, having 
previously “told you of my love for 
Madame de Melcourt, after which you 
dared to make use of me in your re- 
conciliation with that coquette. You 
thought it amusing: I deem it disho- 
nourable ;—therefore, I demand satis- 
faction.” 

‘If it be only that,” replied D’Her- 
banne smiling, “ I am ready to give you 
any satisfaction you wish for; but I 
think it right first to tell you that I have 
not the slightest claim on Madame de 
Melcourt.” 

«Oh, this is too much,” cried Clo- 
dion violently. ‘You dare deny it, 
when I know she is here at this mo- 
ment.” 

“Here!” replied D’Herbanne, a 
little confused.  Youare mad.” . 

‘*‘ Perhaps so; but | am not blind. 
A short time since I saw Madame de 
Melcourt go out of her own house, and 
enter Madame de Livry’s, where she 
waited till dark, when she went out by 
the back gate of the garden, wrapped 
in a large shawl, and her. face hid in a 


turning 
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close bonnet and veil. She took the 
way to St. Sernins, where she re- 
mained but a moment, and then con- 
tinued her way here, where she en- 
tered, not suspecting that I had fol- 
lowed her.” 

«Tis true,” thought M. de Livry ; 
“he was a long time opening the door 
for me. Poor Clodion!” 

“You see you are found out, sir,” 
said Clodion passionately. Then, 
turning to Ferdinand—“ You see, 
my friend, that this affair renders it 
unnecessary to wait for any explana- 
tion. This gentleman leaves Toulouse 
to-night, and has not a moment to 
= as I am told; so I went to fetch 
those weapons at once, not to lose 
time. Choose, sir, the pistol or the 
sword. Itis moonlight, and the garden 
will do equally well for one or the 
other.” 

D’Herbanne remained a moment ir- 
resolute, unwilling to fight, when there 
was really no reason for so doing; 
but, then, it was the only means of 
allowing Madame de Livry to escape, 
and though a generous action was un- 
usual to him, he acceded; and said to 
Clodion— 

“As you please, sir, I am ready. 
Let us go tothe garden; M. de Livry 
will be witness for both. Only, I 
repeat, Madame de Melcourt is not 
here.” 
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At this declaration, Clodion seized 
him violently by the arm, and pointing 
to a shawl that lay across a chair— 

«*M. de Fontenay,” said he with 
triumph, “deny that proof if you 
can. 
“That is the shawl the jilt wore 
when I followed her. I remember it 
well;” saying which, he took the shawl 
in his hands and crushed it passion- 
ately. 

But another also had seen that 
shawl, and a cry of mingled rage and 
shame was scarcely stifled by him. He 
then stood before D’Herbanne pale, 
breathless, his lip trembling, but un- 
able to articulate a word. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said D’Her- 
banne, hurriedly opening the door, 
“«T will show you the way.” 

“We will follow,” said Clodion, 
taking the swords and pistols from the 
table, where he had placed them; but 
a powerful hand tore the instruments 
of death from his hands, and a feverish 
voice muttered in his ear— 

*Clodion! Clodion! you forget it 
is my duty to take charge of the 
swords.” 

At this moment was heard the sound 
of approaching footsteps on the stairs, 
the door opened, and a person entered 
the room, crying in a solemn manner— 

‘Gentlemen, [ arrest you in the 
name of the king.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue person who entered the room 
thus inopportunely was no other than 
the commissaire de police, who had 
received an order to examine the apart- 
ments of M. D’Herbanne. It was, 
then, not without reason that Ferdi- 
nand had warned D’Herbanne, and, 
unfortunately, it was now more than 
ever incumbent on Ferdinand to assist 
him, as his own honour was implicated 
in his affairs. 

M. de Livry was one of those men 
who can, for the surer attainment of 
an object, affect to have relinquished 
it, added to which, he was rich, and of 
a family of great influence ; so taking 
the commissaire de police aside, he ex- 
— to him who he was, and told 

im he would be bail for M. D’Her- 


banne, and, to remove all responsibility 
from him, he was ready at once to go 


with him to a magistrate. To this 


proposal he could offer no refusal ; so 
ordering his people to remain until his 
return, he went out with Ferdinand, 
to wait the result of the steps taken by 
him. 

Clodion preferred remaining at the 
hotel, more than ever determined to 
see every thing with his own eyes; 
but, as that was impossible in the pre- 
sence of him he supposed his rival, he 
placed himself at the bottom of the 
stairs, to make sure of confronting his 
deceiver on her way out. As soon as 
D’Herbanne found himself alone, he 
hastened to release Madame de Livry 
from her place of confinement. 

Poor Pauline was pale and trem- 
bling, for she had not lost one word 
her husband had said, and, by his ac- 
cent, suspected he knew all. 

* Oh!” cried she, throwing herself 
on her knees to D’Herbanne, “ will 
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you promise me never, no matter what 
may occur, to fight with M. de 
Livry?” 

He before whom, for the sake of 
her husband, she took such a pos- 
ture, assisted her to rise, and replied 
coldly— 

“You know, madame, I am not in 
the habit of refusing things of this 
kind.” 

*¢ But in this case it would be hor- 
rible,’ replied Pauline in despair. 
«* Remember, that if you kill him you 
kill me also. But why do I speak of 
myself? You have a son who is dear 
to you; and if you were wounded 
yourself. Oh! do not expose your 
life so foolishly. Take advantage of 
the night—profit by the warning M. 
de Livry gave you. You see the dan- 
ger you run at Toulouse. Go—go at 
once, and I will forget all the wrong 
you have done me, and I will bless you 
as long as I live.” 

In speaking thus, Pauline had seized 
one of his hands, and wet it with her 
tears. There was in her attitude, her 
movement, the very sound of her 
voice, something so affecting that any 
one but D’Herbanne must have pitied 
her ; but whether his false sense of 
honour spoke more forcibly than his 
heart, or whether he was occupied by 
thoughts of himself alone, he drew his 
hand from hers, and replied still more 
coldly than before— 

* They will say I was afraid.” 

“Po not think so,” said Pauline. 
“ T will undeceive them—lI will justify 
you to them; but go—go I implore 
you, 

Poor Pauline saw but her husband’s 
danger, and forgot her own. She 
forgot, in her disinterestedness and af- 
fection, that she alone, though inno- 
cent, was the only one who had cause 
to fear ; she forgot that it was all-im- 
portant that her husband should not 
find her in that house. 

D'Herbanne, still impassive, con- 
templated her steadily for some se- 
conds, and then said slowly— 

* You wish it then? Well, Iam 
rather inclined to go without wait- 
ing the return of your husband; 
but you know my decision—I will not 
go alone. I must have my son.” 

“ Oh! my God! my God! but you 
are inexorable!” cried Pauline sob- 
bing; and there was a fearful struggle 
between the mother’s love, and the 
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wife's. Which might eventually have 
conquered, it is impossible to say, for 
the door of the room opened suddenly, 
and Pauline gave a heart-rending cry 
on seeing her mother-in-law the Mar- 
quise de Livry, who now stood before 
them. 

«Are you satisfied, sir,” said she, 
turning to D’Herbanne, “I am 
ruined 2?” 

** You are astonished to see me,” 
said the Marquise, in a _ severe 
tone; “but I am no less so to find 
you here, madame; for though an 
anonymous letter stated such was the 
fact, it was necessary to see it with 
my own eyes to make it possible to be- 
lieve it.” 

*“ An anonymous letter! 
—then I have enemies.” 

* On the contrary, it is a service 
has been rendered you. There, ma- 
dame, see to which of your friends— 
perhaps I should say lovers—you are 
indebted on this occasion.” 

Pauline tremblingly threw her eyes 
over the note that the Marquise handed 
her, and recognised the writing of 
Madame de Melcourt. The note ran 
thus :— 

“The Hotel de France is at this 
moment about to be visited by a 
search-warrant—Pauline is there. The 
Marquise de Livry is the only person 
who can save her, without M. de Livry 
being informed of it.” 

“Come,” continued the Marquise, 
* come, madame, follow me. There 
ought to be—the hostess, who happily 
has received many favours from my 
family, tells me—a door which opens 
from that room to a back stairs, and 
of which she has given me the key. 
We will go out by that door, and in 
that way, my son shall not be disho- 
noured in the eyes of the world.” 

** Unhappy being that 1 am,” mrv~ 
mured Pauline, covering her face with 
her hands. 

D’Herbanne at last thought it in- 
cumbent on him to speak. 

‘¢ Madame,” said he, “ I can swear 
before you, to the conduct of your 
daughter-in-law.” 

* Sir,” replied the Marquise, drily, 
*] had not the honour of addressing 
you:” then turning to Pauline, she 
said—‘* Go, madame, go; if youhave 
any explanations to give, this is not the 
place to give them.” 

Pauline raised her head, dried her 


Alas !— 
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eyes, and this with a tone of desperate 
firmness said— 

«Yes, madame; on the contrary it 
is here—it is in the presence of this 
man that I must justify myself. Nomat- 
ter how horrible be the truth, I prefer 
to tell it you, than allow you to think 
of me as you do. It weighs upon my 
heart—it oppresses me—it chokes me. 
I must tell it, or Idie. No, madame, 
I am no more capable of deceiving you 
than of deceiving your son.” 

** What did you say?” replied the 
Marquise, sneeringly. 

“1 say,” persisted Pauline, that 
this man holds in his hands my honour, 
which is that of Ferdinand—and the 
life of Ferdinand, which is mine ; and 
that it is to save both one and the 
other, that I have come here.” 

« What are you doing ?” interrupted 
D'Herbanne impatiently. 

«Let me speak, sir,” said Pauline, 
in an imperative manner. “ It is too 
late now, and it was you who wished 
it—everybody must know it. Perhaps, 
madame, you can remember when I 
told you my history, that I was con- 
fused, abashed—that I could not go on. 
Then Ferdinand came to my relief; 
but to deceive you, he told you about 


an old friend of my father’s—the 


Duchess of L— It was not with 
her I went to England: it was with 
that man.” 

Here the old lady could scarcely 
— her indignation, and Pauline, 
pale and trembling, ceased for a mo- 
ment, but soon continued— 

* By what means I was ruined 
would be too long to tell you.— Young, 
ignorant of the world, with no other 
riches than an education far above my 
station ; and, worse than all, sold by 
her who should have protected me.—I 
did not awake until after my fall, when 
it was too late; and, heaven knows, I 
would not have survived my shame, 
but for the little being that was depen- 
dant upon me. When your son met 
me at the Duchess of _L————’s, I had 
been separated two years from that 
man: I preferred labour and misery to 
the shame of living with him. For his 
misfortune—for mine—how much for 
mine !—your son loved me. More in- 
dulgent to me than I was to myself, 
he insisted on it, that I had atoned 
for my fault by my remorse and tears ; 
and he told me that repentance like 
mine was sufficient to prove me vir- 
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tuous. I know I should have fled 
from him to save him from himself.” 
But what could I do?—I loved 
him. I know that in accepting his 
name, that I committed a still greater 
fault than my first ; but I would have 
been more than woman to resist such 
love as his. Now, madame, I have told 
you all; perhaps my confession will 
prove to you that I am not unworthy 
your esteem. Your son is dearer to 
me than all the world. You cannot 
suppose that I could forget my love to 
him, which alas is now my only virtue. 
I have told you all my faults—you 
will not accuse me of a crime.” 

This recital had made a visible im- 
pression on the Marquise ; but there 
was one point on which she was not 
satisfied ; and she could not avoid 
saying— 

« But after having been so long a 
time without seeing this gentleman, 
what motive could be sufficiently 
strong to bring you here ?” 

* Alas, madame, he came to demand 
my son—the child M. de Livry had 
named his, and you were about to call 
yours. You can conceive all the con- 
sequences of such a step. What 
would the world say? What would 
Ferdinand think ?— Ferdinand, who 
should learn at the same time, that I 
had seen him whom he believed dead— 
him whom he detests for the past, and 
who now threatens him for the pre- 
sent, and for the future. It was to 
ask mercy of that man I came here, 
and I have not obtained it.” 

* Does she speak the truth, sir?” 
said the Marquise to D’Herbanne. 

‘Madame de Livry should have 
added that it is my uncle who demands 
my son, and not J,” replied D’Her- 
banne, quietly. 

« And if you do not obtain him ?” 

* Then, madame, I shall be forced 
to use my rights.” 

“ Your rights! pray what are they? 
that you abandoned him for five years.” 

“* My rights, madame, are in a cor- 
respondence which I have complete in 
my hands—letters written by your 
daughter-in-law, signed by her hand ; 
if they force me to bring the matter 
into court, it will be easy for me to 
prove that the mother of my son, now 
Comtesse de Livry, is no other than 
Pauline Butler.” 

“ Pauline Butler!” cried the Mar- 
quise, passionately, laying her band on 
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her daughter-in-law’s arm; ‘“ What! 
and you are Pauline Butler !” 

The young woman bowed trem- 
blingly before her. 

** Yes, madame,”’ said she, dark-red 
from shame ; “ yes, I am that unhappy 
creature. Yes, it is true ; rather than 
bring disgrace upon the humble but 
honest name of my father, I assumed 
a foreign name. I would not, even 
in my guilt, be supposed a French 
woman.” 

* But,” said the Marquise, “if you 
be Pauline Butler, his name must also 
be a false one. He is D’Herbanne!” 

Pauline bent her head in assent. 

« D’Herbanne!”’ cried the Mar- 
quise; “the justice of heaven itself 
has brought him hither. Lift up your 
head, madame ; this man has dared to 
make terms with us—it is for me to 
dictate to him.” 

A smile of mockery curled D’Her- 
banne’s lip, and was his only answer. 

‘Oh, sir,” said the Marquise, 
dropping her voice into a tone of clear 
distinctness, “*‘ mistake me not; not 
in my name do I make this threat, but 
in that of your victim—Madame de 
Lostange, at this moment in Toulouse 
on her way to Bayonne, to acquaint 
your uncle with a certain transac- 
tion you are well informed on. You 
threaten us with exposure in open 
court—we accept the challenge. If 
you have in your possession my 
daughter-in-law’s letters, M. de Los- 
tange has others of yours; and let me 
add, that there are such things as men 
call speculations on the “ Bourse”— 
which the judges of the land may de- 
designate by another title—which I 
will not utter. I see you understand 
me: follow me, sir. It should not be 
before my daughter-in-law this inter- 
view should take place, and you shall 
learn what I require of you.” 

At the same moment she seized 
D’Herbanne’s arm, and hurried him 
into the adjoining room before he, pale 
and horror-struck, could utter a word 
in reply. 

Scarcely had they gone, when Pau- 
line fell upon her knees, and, burying 
her head between her hands, poured 
forth her prayer of thankfulness. She 
remained thus for some time, when on 
lifting her eyes, they fell upon the 
figure of Ferdinand de Livry, who, 
= and with haggard look, gazed on 

er in silence, 
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‘‘ Ferdinand,” cried she, in a voice 
full of agony. S 

M. de Livry threw on her one look 
of withering contempt, and then, in 
an accent of the deepest bitternes, 
said—* What! you here—you in this 
man’s room ! rt you had not uttered 
my name, I would not have believed 
my eyes. It is but a few hours since 
that with that very voice you swore to 
me that you loved me, and that you 
were innocent. How you must have 
laughed at my credulity.” 

‘¢ Ferdinand,” replied she, sadly, “ I 
am not at liberty to speak, nor are you 
in a condition to hear me. Your 
passion will make you say that which 
you will repent all your life, and which 
I never can forget. Give me your 
arm—let us leave this.” 

“«‘ No, madame,” replied de Livry, with 
a roar of passion, “you shall stay. Ah! 
your lover, perhaps, is listening to us— 
be it so: before I tell him he is a cow- 
ard, I rejoice that he knows what I 
think of you.” 

“‘ Enough, enough,” stammered Pau- 
line; “do not say more.” 

«“ Ah! it is for his life you fear.” 

“Alas! I came hither to protect 
yours. Ask no more, but lead me 
home. I appeal to your mother if she 
believes me guilty.” 

** You hope then thus to give your 
lover time to escape ?” 

“ Sir!” 

* When did you know this man— 
before or since our marriage? An- 
swer me this question.” 

** Oh!” cried Pauline, in a voice of 
agony, “ have mercy on me.” 

« Yet what matters it,” continued 
De Livry, with passion ; ‘in either case 
you have deceived me. I might have 
expected it; and this is the worthy 
recompense of every sacrifice I have 
made for you, beginning with my ho- 
nour. When I married you I forgot 
all. Ido not complain. I have but 
what I deserve. But you—you, ma- 
dame, I now repeat your own words : 
‘ There is no name for your infamy.’” 

At this moment the endurance 
with which she so long bore up against 
the unjust reproaches of her husband 
at once gave way, her tearful eyes be- 
came suddenly dry, her trembling lips 
grew steady, and in a tone of firm- 
ness she said—*“ This is too much. | 
I care not what may be the con- 
sequence; J must now justify myself. 
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Stay, sir, stay; it is your turn to 
listen tome. Ferdinand,” added she, 
drawing nearer to him, “to prove 
my innocence, I need but speak one 
word—but I warn you, it is a dreadful 
word, which once spoken will render 
all happiness impossible—a man’s life 
hangs on it. Do you still demand it?” 

*T do,” said De Livry, with a hol- 
low voice. 

“ Be it so. The report which an- 
nounced D’Herbanne’s death was un- 
true. He is alive. He is in the house 
we now are. I came hither to im- 
plore him to leave me my child.” 

** What! D’Herbanne!” cried Fer- 
dinand; * that man—hestill lives! and 
you, Pauline, you are not deceiving 
me: you could not do so. What have 
I said?—what have I done? Can you 
forgive me?” 

“Yes, Ferdinand, I forgive you, 
and I love you, and I forgive all that 
is past :” and as she spoke she fell into 
his arms. 

* And now,” said Ferdinand, endea- 
vouring to tear himself from her em- 
brace, “ my part begins.” 

As he spoke, the Marquise entered 
the room. 

“I said,” cried Pauline, “your 
mother should be my judge.” 

“ Ferdinand,” said the Marquise, as 
she kissed her on the forehead, “ this 
is still my daughter.” 

* And you still my own dear mo- 
ther,” said M. de Livry; “be kind to 
and comfort each other.—Farewell.” 

Pauline bowed her head. 

“ My son,” replied the Marquise, 
“we are saved! There are all your 
wife's letters—and as to M. de 
Fontenay, I can rely on his silence.” 

What signifies his silence to me?” 
cried Ferdinand passionately ; “ what 
care I for these letters? It is his life 
I want. Where is he? where is he?” 

** Gone,” said the Marquise. 

Gone!” 

“For ever. He is never to return 
to Toulouse—never to enter France.” 

“ And you supposed that I could not 
follow him! So long as that man 
lives I cannot taste of happiness ; nor 
is Pauline avenged. Hold me not!” 

As he spoke a servant of the hotel 
entered the room—his face pale and 


“M. de Fontenay!” cried he— 


“where is M. de Fontenay? The 
horses are ready, and he can't be found 
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anywhere. At the very instant of his 
departure a gentleman came for him, 
and since that, he is nowhere to be 
found.” 

« Oh,” said Ferdinand, “let me try 
if 1 can't find him.” 

As he spoke, the double crash of 
fire-arms was heard from the garden 
behind the hotel. A cry burst forth 
from Pauline and her mother-in-law. 

« He has killed himself!” cried she. 

“No. There were two shots,” said 
Ferdinand: “ it was a duel. Who has 
dared to take my place?” 

IIe tore open the shutter, and 
by the clear moonlight, which ren- 
dered every object palpable as the sun 
at noonday, M. de Livry saw beneath 
him in the garden the figure of Clo- 
dion, standing, pistol in hand, above 
the body of a man, who lay stretched 
upon the ground, his face turned up- 
wards towards the blue sky. 

* What! it is you, Clodion?” cried 
De Livry. “Fool! what have you 
done ?” 

“ A piece of awkwardness,” said he 
coolly. “ I have forced this M. de Fon- 
tenay intoa duel, and, without intending 
it, have contrived to hit him.” 

* Is he wounded?” cried Ferdinand 
hastily. ; 

« Dead,” said the other. 

‘* Dead!” repeated the three, in ac- 
cents of horror, and a silence sad and 
awful followed the words. At last 
Ferdinand drew near to his wife and 
said— 

« Your son is mine—he shall never 
leave us.” 

*«* What!” cried Clodion, entering 
abruptly—* What! then it was not 
Madame de Meleourt, after all?” 

“Hush, nephew!” said the Mar- 
quise—* we have been all mistaken.” 


* * * * ok 
* oe * *k * 


In about two months later, M. Clo- 
dion Dufour led a blushing bride to 
the altar of St. Sernin—no other than 
the handsome widow, Madame de Mel- 
court. 

The unimpeachable accuracy of his 
wedding costume was the admiration 
of all Toulouse. The report even 
goes, that he was the first person 
who wore his hair “en Titus,” pro- 
bably in compliment to the good em- 
peror, because, like him, “he had 
much to forgive.” 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.* 


Tne first question that we asked our- 
selves on seeing this book advertised 
in the newspapers was—“ What is it ? 
Have we a history, a romance, or a 
disquisition ?”—and as we particularly 
dislike every thing that smacks of affec- 
tation, we were naturally somewhat 
prejudiced against the work, when we 
found that a composition entirely his- 
torical had received a title more cha- 
racteristic of a novel, a poem, or a 
tragedy. That which thus, at the very 
outset, dissatisfied us, may have disap- 
pointed others; and we hope that the 
author, in his future productions, 
which we trust may be many, and are 
sure will be valuable whenever they 
do appear, will take a friendly hint to 
let the title express the nature of the 
work, 

We have then before us, in this vo- 
lume, a history of the order of Knights 
Templars, comprising within its chro- 
nological limits, one of the most inte- 
resting and romantic periods in the 
records of the world. It was agrave 
undertaking, offering a fine field, but 
requiring no inconsiderable abilities to 
do full justice to the subject, and we 
at once admit that Mr. Addison has 
won for himself honour by the man- 
ner in which he has accomplished it. 
No work, indeed, was ever perfect ; 
nor is this by any means so; but the 
talent and research displayed are de- 
serving of high praise ; and while we 
point out what we believe to be some 
errors, some blemishes, and some de- 
ficiencies, we shall endeavour to do so 
in no ungenerous spirit, and at the 
same time to render ample justice to 
the general excellence of the work. 

Beauty of style, accuracy of state- 
ment, propriety of arrangement, and 
philosophical views, are all of course 
necessary to the higher branches of 
history, and though there are occa- 
sions when the nature of the subject, 
or the limit which the author fixes 
to his own efforts may diminish the 
sphere of requirements; yet the critic, 
in every historical work, looks for 
some display of all the four qualities 


mentioned above, and is disappointed 
if he finds any of them entirely want- 
ing. 

In regard to beauty of style and 
propriety of arrangement, on which, 
as the two least essential points, we 
shall first touch, we cannot help ex- 
pressing a regret that the author of 
the “ Knights Templars” has not paid 
more attention to these objects. Easy 
they may be-of, attainment, but they 
are not on that account less worthy of 
being sought ; and the neglect of such 
simple means of pleasing the reader, 
and rendering his task agreeable, is 
not a compliment to the public, and is 
a great disadvantage to the author’s 
own work. 

The very first sentence, “To be 
pr opagated. by the sword was a vital 
principle of Mahommedanism,” is by 
no means an easy or agreeable form, 
and we find many such inaccurate 
phrases as the following, scattered 
through the work : 


‘* By refusing the request contained 
in them, they frequently offended some 
pow erful person, who had been a great 
benefactor to the order, and by acced- 
ing to it, they would constantly be com- 
pelled to overlook the superior claims of 
other members of the fraternity.” 


Amongst the great blemishes in the 
style of this book, we must not omit 
to notice the frequent use of foreign 
words, such as quondam, myrmidon, 
&c., many of which have acquired, in 
some degree, a ludicrous sense, and 
none of which can, with propriety, be 
introduced into an English book of a 
grave and important character ; nei- 
ther can we at all approve of the prac- 
tice of making long quotations, in the 
text of a work of history, from foreign 
authors, in the original languages. 
The right place for all such quotations 
is in the notes, and even when it is 
found necessary to introduce into the 
text extracts from foreign authors, 
rendered into English, the translation 
should be made as analogous to the 
general style as possible. The Eng- 
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lish language is sufficiently copious in 
its vocabulary, and varied in its forms, 
to do without aid from’any other 
tongues in works which pretend to a 
high place in our literature. 

Neither in general plan, nor in in- 
dividual details can we praise the ar- 
rangement of “ The Templars.” There 
is a frequent want of continuity in the 
narrative, very different from the 
grave and regular march of well- 
ordered history, and such a careless- 
ness of proprieties in regard to the 
mere disposition of the various topics 
treated, as sometimes to make us start, 
and sometimes to make us smile. As 
an instance of the latter fault, we need 
only point to the commencement and 
termination of the work, which begins 
with the principles of the Mahomme- 
dan religion, and ends with a disquisi- 
tion upon the Templars’ beards. Yes, 
absolutely ends—for the last period in 
the whole book (the text, not the 
notes be it remarked, ) is a Latin letter, 
regarding the beard of a valet of Ed- 
ward II., concluding with  &c.”— 
perhaps the first time that ever a work 

-of history terminated with such an 
abbreviation. 

We will satisfy ourselves with giving 
one instance of the want of continuity 
of narrative, of which we have spoken, 
and quoting what musicians would 
call a staccato passage, where every 
part is independent of, and unconnected 
with the others :— 


“Saladin accordingly sent to the 
grand master of the temple to know if 
the Templars would guarantee to him the 
surrender of all the Moslem prisoners, 
if the money, the Christian captors, and 
the true cross, were sent to them; but 
the grand master declined giving any 
guarantee of the kind. 

** The doubts about the agreement, 
and the delay in the execution of it, 
kindled the fierce indignation of the 
English monarch, and Richard Cceur de 
Lion led out all his prisoners, two 
thousand in number, into the plain of 
Acre, and caused them all to be be. 
headed, in sight of the Sultan’s camp. 

** When the fiery monarch of England 
tore down the banner of the Duke of 
Austria from its staff, and threw it into 
the ditch, it was the Templars who, inter- 
posing between the indignant Germans 
and the haughty Britons, preserved the 
peace of the Christian army. 

** During his voyage from Messina to 
Acre, King Richard hhad revenged him. 
self on Isaac Comnenas, the ruler of the 
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island of Cyprus, for the insult offered 
to the beautiful Berengaria, Princess 
of Navarre, his betrothed bride. He 
had disembarked his troops, stormed 
the town of Limisso, and conquered the 
whole island; and shortly after his ar- 
rival at Acre, he sold it to the Tem- 
plars for three hundred thousand livres 
d'or. 

‘* Shortly after the surrender of Acre, 
the King of France became disgusted 
with the holy wars, and returned to 
Europe, leaving behind him a consider. 
able force of knights and foot soldiers, 
under the command of the Duke of 
Burgundy, to continue the contest. 

**On the 2lst of August, the Tem- 
- joined the standard of King 

ichard, and left Acre for the purpose 
of marching upon Jerusalem, by way of 
the sea coast.” 


Here the third and fourth para- 
graphs refer to events which had taken 
place long before; they are totally 
unconnected with the first and second, 
and with each other, and have no re- 
ference to the two last. Neither is 
the slightest word added to ease the 
mind of the reader in regard to these 
terrible jumps backwards and forwards. 
He comes upon them unprepared, and 
is obliged to take each asa sort of 
standing leap. 

Without materially impairing the 
value of a work, such faults certainly 
render a book less pleasant to the 
reader than if it were without them; 
and, whatever valuable matter we may 
meet with in the course of the history, 
a feeling of discontent must be gene- 
rated in the mind, on finding that the 
author could select no fitter or more 
dignified subject for its close than the 
length of the Templars’ beards. 

It must not be inferred, however, 
from the observations which we have 
felt bound to make, that this work is 
v -.out the attractions of style, or des- 
titute of fine and striking passages. 
On the contrary, many of the sieges 
and battles in which the Templars 
were engaged are described with much 
fire and spirit, and frequent extracts 
from the Arabian historians, afford a 
good deal of rich oriental imagery, 
which enlivens the details of the his- 
tory. A fair specimen of the author’s 
powers of description may be found in 
the account of the famous battle of 
Tiberias, which we subjoin :— 


* It was asultry summer’s night; the 
army of the cross was hemmed in 
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amongst dry and barren rocks; and 
both the men and horses, after their 
harassing and fatiguing march, threw 
themselves on the parched ground, sigh- 
ing in vain for water. During the live- 
long night, not a drop of that precious 
element touched their lips ; and the sol- 
diers exhausted, and unrefreshed for 
the toil, and labour, and fierce warfare 
of the ensuing day. 

* At sunrise the Templars formed 
in battle array, in the van of the 
Christian army, and prepared to open a 
road through the dense ranks of the in- 
fidels to the lake of Tiberias. An Ara- 
bian writer, who witnessed the move- 
ment of the dense and compact columns, 
at early dawn, speaks of them as ‘ hor- 
rible in arms, having their whole bodies 
cased with triple mail.’ He compares 
the noise made by their advancing 
squadrons to the loud humming of bees! 
and describes them as animated with 
‘a flaming desire of vengeance.’ Sa- 
ladin had behind him the lake of Tibe- 
rias—his infantry was in the centre, and 
the swift cavalry of the desert was sta- 
tioned on either wing, under the com- 
mand of Faki-ed-deen (teacher of reli- 
gion). The Templars rushed, we are 
told, like lions upon the Moslem infidels, 
and nothing could withstand their heavy 
and impetuous charge. ‘ Never,’ says 
an Arabian doctor of the law, ‘have I 
seen a bolder or more powerful army, 
nor one more to be feared by the be- 
lievers in the true faith.’ 

Saladin set fire to the dry grass and 
dwarf shrubs which lay between both 
armies, and the wind blew the smoke 
and the flames directly into the faces of 
the military friars and their horses. 
The fire, the noise, the gleaming wea- 
pons, and all the accompaniments of the 

orrid scene, have given full scope to 
the descriptive powers of the oriental 
writers. They compare it to the last 
judgment ; the dust and the smoke ob- 
scured the face of the sun, and the day 
was turned into night. Sometimes 
gleams of light darted like the rapid 
lightning amid the throng of combata. } 
—then you might see the dense columns 
of armed warriors, now immovable as 
mountains, and now sweeping swiftly 
across the landscape, like the rainy 
clouds over the face of heaven. ‘ The 
sons of paradise and the children of fire,’ 
say they, ‘there decided their terrible 
quarrel; the arrows rustled through the 
air, like the wings of innumerable spar- 
rows—the sparks flew from the coats of 
mail and the glancing sabres—and the 
blood, spurting forth from the bosom of 
the throng, deluged the earth like the 
rains of heaven.’ * 7 (ie 
avenging sword of the true believers 
was drawn forth against the infidels ; 
the faith of the Unity was opposed to 
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the faith of the Trinity, and speedy ruin, 
desolation, and destruction, overtook the 
miserable sons of baptism !’ 

The lake of Tiberias was two miles 
distant from the Templars, and ever and 
anon its blue and placid waters were to 
be seen calmly reposing in the bright 
sun-beams, or winding gracefully amid 
the bosom of the distant mountains ; 
but every inch of the road was fiercely 
contested—the expert archers of the 
Mussulmen lined all the eminences, and 
the thirsty soil was drenched with the 
blood of the best and bravest of the 
Christian warriors. 

** After almost superhuman exer- 
tions, the Templars and Hospitallers 
halted, and sent to the king for succour. 
At this critical juncture, the Count of 
Tripoli, who had always insisted on 
being in the van, and whose conduct, 
from first to last, had been most suspi- 
cious, dashed with a few followers 
through a party of Mussulmen, who 
opened their ranks to let him pass, and 
fled in safety to Tyre. The flight of 
this distinguished nobleman gave rise to 
sudden panic, and the troops that were 
advancing to the support of the Tem- 
plars, were driven in one confused mass 
upon the main body. The militar 
friars, who rarely turned their bac 
upon the enemy, maintained, alone and 
unaided, a short, sharp, and bloody con- 
flict, which ended in the death or capti- 
vity of every one of them, excepting the 
grand master of the Hospital, who clove 
his way from the field of battle, and 
reached Ascalon in safety, but died of 
his wounds after his arrival. 

‘The Christian soldiers now gave 
themselves up to despair ; the infantry, 
which was composed principally of the 
native population of Palestine, men 
taken from the plough and the pruning- 
hook, crowded together in disorder and 
confusion, around the bishops and the 
holy cross. They were so wedged to- 
gether that they were unable to act 
against the enemy ; they refused to obey 
their leaders, and quietly resigned them- 
selves to their fate. Brother Terrice, 
grand preceptor of the Temple, who 
had been attached to the person of the 
king, the Lord Reginald of Sidon, Ba- 
lian D’Ibelin, lord of Naplons, and many 
of the lesser barons and knights, col- 
lecting their followers together, rushed 
over the rocks, down the mountain-sides, 
pierced through the enemy’s squadrons, 
and, leaving the infantry to their fate, 
made their escape to the sea-coast. The 
Arab cavalry dashed on, and surround- 
ing with terrific cries the trembling and 
unresisting foot soldiers, they mowed 
them down with a frightful carnage. 

‘*Tn vain did the Bishops of Ptolemaig 
and Lidda, who supported with difficulty 
the holy cross in the midst of the disors 
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dered throng, attempt to infuse into the 
base-born peasantry some of that daring 
valour ons fiery religious enthusiasm 
which glowed so fiercely in the breasts 
of the Moslems. The Christian fugitives 
were crowded together like a flock of 
sheep when attacked by dogs, and their 
bitter cries for mercy ever and anon rent 
the air, between the loud shouts of 
Allah acbar (‘ God is victorious’). The 
Moslem chieftains pressed into the heart 
of the throng, ~ cleft their way to- 
wards the holy cross. The Bishop of 
Ptolemais was slain, the Bishop of Lidda 
was made captive, and the cross itself 
fell into the hands of theinfidels. The 
King of Jerusalem, the grand master of 
the Temple, the Marquis of Montserrat, 
the Lord Reginald de Chatillon, and 
many other nobles and knights were at 
the same time taken prisoners, and led 
away into captivity.” 


This is animated and picturesque ; 
and we look upon it as no mean qua- 
lity in historians, to have the power of 
bringing up before the reader's eye, 
as a picture, those scenes where de- 
scription necessarily takes the place of 
narrative. Before we close our re- 
marks upon the mere style of Mr. 
Addison’s work, however, we must 
protest strongly against such plurals 
as Musselmen; and such colloquial 
expressions as the following: “ All this 
however, as may be supposed, ended 
in talk.” We should as much have 
expected to find in a work of such 
pretensions—* All this was nothing 
but gammon.” The one sentence is 
as dignified and more figurative than 
the other. 

Having now spoken sufficiently of 
the manner, we must turn to the 
more important task of noticing the 
matter. Let us say that it is a more 
pleasant task also: for Mr. Addison 
has displayed much intelligence and 
industry, and every page gives tes- 
timony of deep research, patient 
investigation, and considerable judg- 
ment, in weighing opposite testimony. 
That he is always right in his con- 
clusions, we should be disposed to 
deny ; but having taken different views 
from him upon many points, we shall 
take care not to set up our own in- 
dividual opinions against his, and make 
the ipse dixit of the critic the sole test 
of an author’s accuracy who has be- 
stowed great and laudable care upon 
the selection of his materials and the 
choice of his authorities. On almost 
every point where we do differ from 
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Mr. Addison there is much conflicting 
evidence, and in weighing all which 
may be adduced on both sides, some- 
times a mere feather would turn the 
scale. We may be right or he may 
be right, but it is no more than just 
to him to say, that in general he seems 
to have consulted and considered al- 
most all the historians who have 
treated of any important fact con- 
nected with his subject. We regret 
that we cannot say he has always done 
so; and that sometimes, either through 
inadvertence, haste, or bad informa- 
tion, he has committed some very 
serious historical errors. Thus, in 
speaking of the siege of Damascus by 
the kings of France and Jerusalem, 
and the Emperor Conrad, we find the 
following passage: ‘The two mo- 
narchs, Louis and Conrad, took the 
field, supported by the Templars, and 
laid siege to the magnificent city of 
Damascus, ‘the Queen of Syria,’ 
which was defended by the great 
Noureddin—‘ Light of religion’—and 
his brother, Saifeddin—‘ sword of the 
faith.’ Now, all the latter clause of 
this sentence is erroneous. Damascus 
was not defended either by Noureddin 
or Saifeddin, both of whom were at 
a considerable distance during the 
whole of the siege, and neither of 
whom had any command in the city 
or its territory. How that important 
province happened to be, at this time, 
independent of the Attabees is of no 
importance here: certain it is that the 
Syrian capital was in the hands of 
Moyneddin Anar, a Mussulman prince 
of considerable skill and reputation, 
who alone and unaided supported the 
attack of the Franes. Noureddin 
never made the slightest effort to ‘save 
Damascus ; and Saifeddin, though he 
did make a demonstration of assisting 
its defenders, and even marched a few 
miles from Mocessaul, refused to ad- 
vance, unless Moynaddin would admit 
him into the city, which that prince 
was a great deal too prudent to con- 
sent to. Thereupon Saifeddin retired 
again, never having come within two 
hundred miles of the Christian camp, 
or done any thing for the relief of Da- 
mascus; and six years passed ere 
Noureddin, by a mixture of treachery 
and violence, despoiled the race of 
Anur, of the Syrian capital. On 
these points the Syrian chronicle and 
Ibn Alatir confirm each other, and 
are perfectly conclusive, 
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We must also pause for a moment 
on another point of some importance, 
where, whether from a want of preci- 
sion in the language or an error in the 
writer’s authorities, a mistaken view 
must necessarily be received by any 
unlearned reader of Mr. Addison's 
work. He mentions the eruption of 
the Turcomans, and their occupation 
of Jerusalem in 1065; and he notices 
particularly the cruelties which they 
committed upon the Christian pil- 
grims, going on to speak at once of 
the first crusade. But he forgets en- 
tirely to state that at the time of that 
first crusade, and the recapture of the 
holy city by Christians, the govern- 
ment thereof was once more in the 
hands of the Egyptians, and that the 
commander of the garrison was an 
Egyptian officer named Jftikhar-ed- 
daule, or the glory of the empire. 
This would give a very false impres- 
sion to the reader, of the real state of 
the case, and were we not sure that 
the apparently-erroneous statement 
arises solely from the omission of a 
few words of explanation, and not from 
any error on the part of Mr. Addison, 
we would point out to him the words 
of Ibn Giouzi, which are precise, and 
those of the Imann Al Sciuti (Jala- 
beddin,) who states that Sackman Ibn 
Ortuk, the last of the Turcoman 
rulers of Jerusalem, surrendered the 
government of the city to Afdal, the 
Vizir of the Caliph of Egypt, on the 
Friday before the end of Ramadan, in 
the year of Hejira 491, a year before 
its capture by the crusaders. Other 
authors, however, place the surrender 
by Ibn Ortuk, in Shabon, An. Hej. 
488. 

Such, and a few similar blemishes 
would be really not worth noticing, if 
Mr. Addison had not suffered them to 
remain in a second edition of his 
work; but there is one fault on which 
we must dwell somewhat longer, as 
the author puts himself upon his de- 
fence respecting it in his introduction, 
and we fear ineffectually. But we must 
give his own words. He says :— 


“‘T have been accused of writing a 
flattering and partial account of the 
order, and some surprise has been ex- 
pressed ‘ to see the Knights Templars 
finding not merely an apologist, but an 
enthusiastic champion in modern times.’ 
The Templars have unfortunately still 
to contend with a load of prejudice and 
much groundless calumny. I have en- 
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deavoured to write a fair and impartial 
history of the order, and have diligently 
sought after original sources of infor- 
mation, not suppressing any thing that 
I believe to be érue. 

‘* Some grave but improbable charges 
are certainly brought against the fra- 
ternity, by monks and priests who lived 
and wrote in Europe concerning events 
inthe Holy Land, and who regarded 
the vast privileges of the Templars 
with indignation and aversion, Mat- 
thew Paris tells us that they were 
leagued with the infidels, and fought 
pitched battles with the rival order of 
St. John ; but as cotemporary historians 
of Palestine, who describe the exploits 
of the Templars, and were eye-witnesses 
of their career, make no mention of 
such occurrences, and as no allusion 
is made to them in the letters of the 
pope, addressed to the grand master of 
the order of St. John, shortly after the 
date of these pretended battles, I have 
omitted all mention of them, not from 
partiality to the Templars, but because 
I feel convinced, after a careful exami- 
nation of the best authorities, that they 
neyer did take place.” 


A much more serious question, how- 
ever, arises, than whether Mr. Addi- 
son has, or has not rejected the ac- 
count of pitched battles with the order 
of St. John, given by Matthew Paris, 
upon just and reasonable grounds. It 
may have been right in refusing to 
give full credit to the “ grave but im- 
probable charges brought against the 
fraternity by monks and priests, who 
lived and wrote in Europe concerning 
events in the Holy Land, and who 
regarded the vast privileges of the 
Templars with indignation and aver- 
sion.” He may have been right, we 
say, to doubt, but not to suppress 
the constant, reiterated, accumulating 
charges which were brought against 
that order during the greater part of 
its existence, by persons who, though 
living in Europe, had many opportu- 
nities of knowing what passed in 
Palestine, and every opportunity of 
watching the conduct of the Templars 
in our own quarter of the globe. To 
do so indicates the spirit of the advo- 
cate more than that of the historian ; 
and indeed it is very natural that such 
a spirit should creep, imperceptibly, 
into the breast of any one who under- 
takes to write the history either of an 
individual, or of a great, powerful, 
and brilliant body of men. There 
happens, however, to be omissions in 
this work, which, unless we felt sure 
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that they proceeded merely from over- 
sight, we should feel inclined to cen- 
sure severely, especially as they put the 
general proceedings of the Templars, 
and the character which their order 
soon acquired, in a point of view very 
different from that which the book be- 
fore us affords. We will choose an 
example, in which none of the objec- 
tions urged by the writer against Eu- 
ropean authorities, hold good. Of the 
conduct of the Templars, at the siege 
of Ascalon, in 1133, Mr. Addison 
gives the following account :— 


“The same year, at the siege of As- 
calon, the master of the temple and his 
knights attempted, alone and unaided, 
to take that important city by storm. 
At the dawn of day they rushed through 
a breach made in the walls, and pene- 
trated to the centre of the town. There 
they were surrounded by the infidels and 
overpowered ; and according to the tes- 
timony of an eye-witness, who was in 
the campaign from its commencement 
to its close, not a single templar escaped. 
They were slain to a man, and the dead 
bodies of the master, and his ill-fated 
knights were exposed in triumph from 
the walls.” 


One of the two authorities cited by 
the author is William of Tyre, but 
the account of that writer is far less 
favourable to the Templars, as will be 
seen by the following translation :— 


“Warned by the voice of this ruin, 
(of a part of the wall,) the Christians 
ran to arms, and hastened towards the 
spot where heaven seemed to have 
opened a passage for them to enter at 
once into the town. But Bernard de 
Tremelay, master of the Knights of the 
Temple, with his brethren, getting far 
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before the others, had taken possession 
of the passage, and permitted no one to 
cross it. We are told that they thus 
acted, in order, by getting first into the 
town, to obtain the richest plunder, and 
to carry off the greatest share of the 
spoils. It is a custom amongst us to this 
day, even as a law, that in all the towns 
taken by assault, whatever each man 
can carry away as he gets in, is his of 
right, and for ever, to him and his heirs. 
If all had been able to enter indiscrimi- 
nately, the city would have been taken, 
and spoil enough for all the conquerors; 
but an undertaking springing from a 
corrupt source, and perverse intention, 
is rarely closed by a good end. 

‘ Non habet eventus sordida proda bonos.’ 
Thus they, carried away by their 
greediness, and refusing any sharers 
in the spoil, were brought justly, unac- 
companied, into peril of their lives, 
About forty of them having entered, 
and the rest not being able to follow, the 
citizens, previously anxious for them- 
selves, and ready to endure all things 
without resistance, perceiving that they 
were so few, with strength and courage 
renewed, received them with the sword, 
and, having cut them off, slew them.” — 
Wil. Tyre: lib. xvii.* 


Such is the account of William, 
Archbishop of Tyre, a contemporary 
and author cited on this very occasion 
by Mr. Addison, and yet the author of 
the Templars never mentions the sor- 
did motives which the archbishop 
ascribes to the grand master and his 
companions. On the contrary, indeed, 
he depicts the conduct of the Templars 
as high and noble, instead of base and 
ungenerous. Though there may have 
been considerations sufficient to induce 
him not to give credit to the accusa- 
tion of William of Tyre, yet we must 


* « Excitus igitur ad hune ruine subito universus exercitus, arma corripiunt ; 
ad partes illas convoiant quasi patefacto divinitus aditu protinus intraturi. At 


magister militie, Templi Bernardus de Tremelai, cum fratibus suis, alios ante 
multo prevenientes, aditum occupaverant, neminem nisi de suis intrare permitten- 
tes: eos autem hac intentione dicebantur arcere quatenus_primi ingredientes spolia 
majora et manubias obtinerent uberiores. Nam in violenter effractis urbibus, id 
hactenus apud nos pro lege obtinuit consuetudo, ut quod quisque ingrediens sibi 
rapit id sibi et heredibus suis perpetuo jure possideat. Poterant autem omnibus 
indifferenter ingredientibus, et mancipari civitas, et victoribus spolia sufficere. 
Sed de vitiata radice et perversa intentione opus prodiens, rarum est ut bono fine 
claudatur: quia— 
* Non habet eventus sordida preda bonos.’ 


Dum ergo cupiditate rapti, ad pred participium renuunt habere consortes, in 
mortis periculo, merito reporti sunt soli. Ingressos igitur ex eis circiter quadra- 
ginta, ceteris subsequi non valentibus, cives prius de vita solliciti, et extrema 
omnia sustinere sine contradictione parati videntes eos paucos, resumptis viribus 
et recepto animo, eos gladiis excipiunt, et interceptos obtruncant.” 
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say he should have mentioned that 
such an accusation was to be found in 
so high and unimpeachable an”autho- 
rity. Besides, the account of Wil- 
liam of Tyre proves beyond doubt 
that the whole of his own. state- 
ment is inaccurate in regard to the 
attack upon Ascalon. The au- 
thor states that the Templars “ alone 
and unaided, attempted to take that 
important city by storm.”’ Now, what 
is the fact ?—simply that the city had 
been long besieged by the whole of the 
forces of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
aided by an immense body of pilgrims ; 
that a large portion of the wall had 
been thrown down; a_ practicable 
breach made, and that the Templars 
with very questionable views, insisted 
upon being permitted to enter the city 
first, through this very breach. This 
is, surely, a different feature of the 
affair, and very much less to the ho- 
nour of the Knights of the Temple. 
Were it necessary, indeed, thousands 
of instances could be given, not from 
European writers, who never ap- 
proached Palestine, but from contem- 
porary authors, living and writing in 
the Holy Land, to show beyond all 
doubt the greedy and horrible rapacity 
of the order of the Temple; but we 
shall content ourselves with another 
example of the proceedings of these 
harpies, from William of Tyre, which 
is likewise passed over in silence by 
Mr. Addison. Let us premise that in 
Egypt, about the time of the siege of 
Ascalon, some of those convulsions 
which so frequently affect eastern states 
had taken place, and in the course of 
them an officer named Abbas had by 
iniquitous, but not unusual means, 
raised himself to the station of Vizier. 
He was greatly aided in his rise by his 
son Nasr, or Nasreddin; but after he 
had reached the supreme authority, he 
found it necessary to maintain him- 
self in power by the same sanguinary 
proceedings by which he had raised 
himself ; the anger and indignation of 


all classes were raised against him, and 
he was forced to fly towards Palestine 
with his son. Their enemies not only 
pursued them as far as possible, but 
gave notice to the Christians that a 
rich prey was approaching their fron- 
tier, and an ambuscade was laid, in 
which the Templars took a consider- 
able part. Abbas was killed, but his 
son, with all their household and wealth, 
fell into the hands of the concealed foe. 
The above account is taken from the 
statements of Ibn Moiassar, combined 
with those of William of Tyre. We 
shall now, however, let the good arch- 
bishop speak for himself :— 


“Tt fell out, however, that amongst 
the rest who took a part in the affair, 
the Knights Templars were there in 
considerable force, and carried off, in 
consequence of their number, the greater 
portion of the spoil. There fell to them 
by lot, besides other things in the dis- 
tribution of the prizes, Nasereddin, the 
son of the before-mentioned noble- 
man, a courageous man, and particularly 
skilled in military affairs among the 
Egyptians, whose name alone was ter- 
rible to the people of these regions— 
his looks spreading terror and taking 
away hope. Him, however, when they 
had held him a length of time in prison, 
and he was eagerly seeking to embrace 
the Christian religion, having already 
learnt Roman letters, and having been 
instructed in the first principles of the 
Christian faith, the above-mentioned 
brethren (of the temple) sold for sixty 
thousand pieces of gold to the Egyptians, 
who sought to put him to death.”* 


The result was, that his enemies 
tore him to pieces in the most cruel 
manner. But it is the conduct of the 
Templars on this occasion with which 
we have to do, and we have only 
quoted the above passages to show 
that the accusations against this order 
are not confined to Matthew Paris, or 
any other European authority, but 
are met with in the very best contem- 
porary writers, who were on the spot, 


* * Accidit antem, quod inter ceeteros qui eodem negotio interfuerant, fratres 
militie Templi plures habuerunt milites; et potiores reportaverunt pro numero 
militum, manubiarum et prade portiones. Cecidit enim eis in sortem preter cetera 
in funiculo distributionis, predicti nobilis viri filius Naseradinus vir audacissimus, 
rei militaris singularem apud (Zgyptios habens experientiam: cujus etiam nomen 
populis illius regionis, esset formidabile, aspectus vero terrorem incutiens, sine 
consolatione. Hune porro, cum diebus multis predicti fratres habuissent in vin- 
culis, et avidissime petens in Christo regenerari, literas jam didicisset Romanas, 
prima fidei Christiane rudimenta edoctus, pro sexaginta millibus aureorum 
(Egyptiis eum ad mortem postulantibus vendiderunt.” 
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and witnessed the transactions which 
they recount. Indeed we cannot con- 
ceive it possible, that any one who 
reads attentively, and with an unpre- 
judiced mind, the works of contem- 
porary authors in Europe and in 
Palestine, both Christian and Moham- 
medan, can come to any other con- 
clusion, than that the Templars, with 
infinite courage and devotion to the 
cause which they espoused, combined 
the most grasping avarice, the most 
remorseless cruelty, and the fiercest 
and most virulent pride. We regret 
much that Mr. Addison has not 
thought fit even to notice, for the 
purpose of confutation—if he could 
confute them—the many accusations 
that are brought by the best autho- 
rities against the order of the temple 
during the first century and a-half of 
its history. We regret it, because 
the omission diminishes the value of 
his own valuable work, and we still 
more regret it, because we believe 
that in so doing he has left the latter 
charges which were brought against 
the Templars in a state of darkness 
and obscurity from which he might 
easily have freed them. Those 
charges seem so monstrous, absurd, 
and incredible, when brought against 
a body of men so pure and immacu- 
late as he represents the order of the 
temple to have been, that we cannot 
conceive princes and prelates to have 
countenanced them, or to have devised 
them, even with the purpose of strip- 
ping the order of its enormous wealth. 
The voice of mankind would have 
been raised universally against such 
horrible acts; and, not even in feudal 
ages could such a stretch of power 
have been perpetrated, if the Knights 
Templars had been the men which 
Mr. Addison conceives them to have 
been. But when we read the histo- 
rians of those times, and find that 
from a very early period, and during 
a long series of years, both in Europe 
and in Asia, numbers of most respect- 
able persons had been accusing them 
of pride, rapacity, cruelty, and luxury, 
till the whole world had imbibed an 
unfavourable impression in regard to 
their conduct and manner of life ; it 
then becomes very easy to conceive, 
that a pope, a king, and a rival order, 
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eager to seize upon their enormous 
wealth, should add new and monstrous 
charges to those already existing, and 
take advantage, both of popular pre- 
judice and popular indignation, to 
crush an order which had already ex- 
cited general hatred. This we believe 
to be the only philosophical way of 
accounting for the tragic end of the 
order of the temple. 

We do not give credit to any of 
the more dark and horrible charges 
brought against that order at the 
period of its final extinction. We 
believe the pope, the king of France, 
and those in general who aided and 
abetted them, to have been actuated 
by the vilest and most sordid of pas- 
sions, in the destruction of the order, 
and in the cruelties with which it was 
accompanied ; but we cannot help 
feeling that the Templars had, them- 
selves, laid a broad foundation for a 
vast superstructure of incredible ac- 
cusations, by their own undoubted 
follies, vices, and crimes. 

Independent of the blemishes which 
we have pointed out, we can heartily 
commend the work of Mr. Addison 
as a production of great research, 
written with much spirit and anima- 
tion, filled with curious and interesting 
details, and presenting splendid and 
lively pictures of scenes, customs, and 
events passed away forever. Itisa 
very valuable historical record, and 
should be in every well-ordered 
library. We wish, indeed, he had 
extended his labour a little farther, 
and done what he has not pretended 
to do, entered into a_ philosophical 
view of the history of one, if not of 
both, of the great military orders. 
Much might have been said in regard 
to their effect upon society, and many 
very curious branches of this subject 
remain still to be treated, as Mr. 
Addison himself states in the end of 
his introduction. He pleads want of 
time for more researches, but we 
trust yet to see some farther elucida- 
tions of those ages from his pen, and 
we are inclined to think, from various 
indications in different parts of the 
work, that if he would employ his 
powers upon the philosophical part of 
his subject, he would add considerably 
to his well-earned reputation. 
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** The world’s my filbert which with my crackers I will — 


hakspeare. 


‘“* The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Beggar's Opera. 


‘** Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters, ) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eaters ; 
7 the shells, and you shall have the meat: 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan. 


A Nut for the Doctors—A Nut for the Architects—A Nut for the Belgians— 
A “Sweet” Nut for the Yankees, 


A NUT FOR THE DOCTORS. 
SxHovtp you ask, Who is the greatest 
tyrant of modern days? Mr. O’Con- 
nell will tell you—Nicholas, or Espar- 
tero. An Irish Whig member will 
reply, Dan himself. An attaché at an 


embassy would say, Lord Palmerston, 
—‘‘’Tis Cupid ever makes us slaves !” 
A French deputé of the Thiers party 
will swear it is Louis Philippe. Count 


D’Orsay will say his tailor. But I 
will tell you it is none of these: the 
most pitiless autocrat of the nineteenth 
century is—the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

Of all the unlimited powers pos- 
sessed by irresponsible man, I know of 
nothing at all equal to his, who, mero 
motu, of his own free will and caprice, 
can at any moment call a meeting of 
the dread body at whose head he 
stands, assemble the highest dignitaries 
of the land—archbishops and bishops, 
chancellors, chief barons, and chief 
remembrancers—to listen to the mi- 
nute anatomy of a periwinkle’s mus- 
tachios, or some singular provision in 
the physiology of a crab’s breeches- 
pocket: allof whom, duto non obstante, 
must leave their peaceful homes and 
warm hearths to “ assist” at a meeting 
in which, nine cases out of ten, they 
take as much interest as a Laplander 
does in the health of the Grand Lama, 
or Mehemet Ali in the proceedings 
of Father Mathew. 

By nine o'clock the curtain rises, 
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displaying a goodly mob of medical 
celebrities: the old ones characterized 
by the astute look and searching glance 
long and shrewd practice in the world’s 
little failings ever confers ; the youn 

ones, anxious, wide awake, and fid- 
getty, not quite satisfied with what 
services they may be called on to 
render in candle-snuffing and crucible 
work; while between both is your 
transition M.D.—your medical tad- 
pole, with some practice and more 
pretension, his game being to separate 
from the great unfeed, and rub his 
shouldersamong the “ dons” of the art, 
from whose rich board certain crumbs 
are ever falling, in the shape of country 
jaunts, small operations, and smaller 
consultings. Through these promis- 
cuously walk the “gros bonnets” of the 
church and the bar, with now and 
then a humane viceroy, and a slee ry 
commander of the forces. Round the 
room are glass-cases filled with what 
at first blush you might be tempted to 
believe were the ci-devant professors 
of the college, embalmed or in spirits ; 
but on nearer inspection you detect 
to be a legion of apes, monkeys, and 
ourang-outangs, standing or sitting in 
grotesque attitudes. Among them, 
pleasingly diversified, you discover 
murderers’ heads, parricides’ busts in 
plaster, bicephalous babies, and shape- 
less monsters with two rows of teeth. 
Here you are regaled with refresh- 
ments “ with what appetite you may,” 

Pr 
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and chat away the time, until the 
tinkle of a small bell announces the 
approach of the lecture. 

For the most part, this is a good, 
drowsy, sleep-disposing affair of an 
hour long, written to show, that from 
some peculiarity lately discovered in 
the gerebral vessels, man's natural 
attitude was to stand on his head; or 
that, from chemical analysis just in- 
vented, it was clear, if we live to the 
age of four hundred years and up- 
wards, part of our duodenum will be 
coated with a delicate aponeurosis of 
sheet iron. 

Now, with propositions of this kind 
I never find fault. I am satisfied to 

lay my part as a biped in this breath- 
ing world, and to go out of it too, 
without any rivalry with Methuselah. 
But I'll tell you with what I am by no 
means satisfied,—nor shall I ever feel 
satisfied—nor do I entertain any senti- 
ment within a thousand miles of grati- 
tude to the man who tells me, that 
food—beef and mutton, veal, lamb, 
&c.—are nothing but gasandglue. The 
wretch who found out the animalculi 
in clean water was badenough. There 
are simple-minded people who actually 
take this as a beverage: what must be 
their feelings, now, if they reflect on 
the myriads of small things like lob- 
sters, with claws and tails, all fighting 
and swallowing each other, that are 
disporting in their stomachs? But 
only think of him who converts your 
eutlet into charcoal, and your steak 
into starch! It may stick to your 
ribs after that, to be sure ; but will it 
not stick harder to your conscience ? 
With what pleasure do you help your- 
self to your haunch, when the con- 
viction is staring you in the face, that 
what seems venison, is but adipose 
matter and azote? That you are only 
making a great Nassau balloon of 

ourself when you are dreaming of 

d condition, and preparing yourself 

for the fossil state when blowing the 
froth off your porter. 

Of latter years the great object of 
science would appear to be an earnest 
desire to disenchant us from all the 
agreeable and pleasant dreams we 
have formed of life, and to make man 
insignificant without making him hum- 
ble. Thus, one class of philosophers 
labour hard to prove that manhood is 
but monkeyhood—that a slight adap- 
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tation of the tail to the customs of civil- 
ized life has enabled us to be seated ; 
while the invention of looking-glasses, 
bear’s grease, cold cream, and macas- 
sar, have cultivated our looks into the 
present fashion. 

Another, having felt over our skulls, 
gravely asserts, “ There is a vis a 
tergo of wickedness implanted in us, that 
must find vent in murder and blood- 
shed.” While the magnetic folk would 
make us believe that we are merely a 
kind of ambulating electric-machine, 
to be charged at will by the first M. 
Lafontaine we meet with, and mayhap 
explode from over-pressure. 

While such liberties are taken with 
us without, the case is worse within. 
Our circulation is a hydraulic pro- 
blem ; our stomach is a mill—a brew- 
ing vat—a tanner’s yard—a crucible, 
or aretort. You yourself, in all the 
resplendent glory of your braided 
frock, and your decoration of the 
Guelph, are nothing but an aggregate 
of mechanical and chemical inventions, 
as often going wrong as right; and 
your wife, in the pride of her Parisian 
bonnet, and robe a la Victorine, is 
only gelatine and adipose substance, 
phosphate of lime, and a little arsenic. 

Now, let me ask, what remains to 
us of life, if we are to be robbed of 
every fascination and charm of exist- 
ence in this fashion? And again— 
has medical science so exhausted all 
the details of practical benefit to man- 
kind, that it is justified in these far- 
west explorations into the realms of 
soaring fancy, or the gloomy depths of 
chemical analysis ? Hydrophobia, 
consumption, and tetanus are not so 
curable, that we can afford to waste 
our sympathies on chimpanzees: nor 
is this world so pleasant, that we must 
deny ourselves the advantage of all its 
illusions, and throw away the garment 
in which Nature has clothed her na- 
kedness. No, no. There was sound 
philosophy in Peter, in the “Tale of a 
Tub,” who assured his guests that 
whatever their frail senses might think 
to the contrary, the hard crusts were 
excellent and tender mutton; but I 
see neither rhyme nor reason in con- 
vincing us, that amid all the triumphs 
of turtle and white bait, Ardennes 
ham, and paté de Strasbourg, our food 
is merely coke and glue, roach lime, 
starch, and magnesia. 
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A NUT FOR THE ARCHITECTS. 


‘‘ Gop madethe country,” said the poet: 
but in my heart I believe he might have 
added—‘ The devil made architects.” 
Few cities—I scarcely know of one— 
can boast of such environs as Dublin. 
The scenery, diversified in its cha- 
racter, possesses attraction for almost 
every taste: the wood? glade—the ro- 
mantic river—the wild and barren 
mountain—the cultivated valley—the 
waving upland—the bold and rocky 
coast, broken with promontory and 
island—are all to be found, even within 
a few miles of the capital; while, in 
addition, the nature of our climate 
confers a verdure and a freshness un- 
equalled, imparting a depth and colour 
to the landscape equal to the beauty of 
its outline. 

Whether you travel inland or coast- 
wise, the country presents a succession 
ot sites for building, there being no 
style of house for which a suitable spot 
cannot readily be found; and yet, 
with all this, the perverse taste of man 
has contrived, by incongruous and ill- 
conceived architecture, to mar almost 
every point of view, and destroy every 
picturesque feature of the landscape. 

The liberty of the subject is a 
bright and glorious prerogative; and 
nowhere should its exercise be more 
freely conceded than in those arrange- 
ments an individual makes for his own 
domestic comfort, and the happiness of 
his own home. 


That one man likes a room in 
which three people form a crowd, and 
that another prefers an apartment 
spacious as Exeter Hall, is a matter 
of individual taste, with which the 
world has nothing whatever to do. 
Your neighbour in the valley may like 
a cottage not larger than a sugar- 
hogshead, with rats for company and 
beetles for bed-fellows ; your friend on 
the hill-side may build himself an ima- 
ginary castle, with armour for furni- 
ture, and antique weapons for orna- 
ments ;—with all this you have no con- 
cern—no more than with his banker's 
book, or the thoughts of his bosom: 
but should the one or the other, either 
by a thing like a piggory, or an incon- 
gruous mass like a Jail, destroy all the 
beauty and mar all the effect of the 
seenery for miles round, far beyond 
the precincts of his own small tenure—~ 
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should he outrage all the principles of 
taste, and violate every sentiment of 
landscape beauty, by some poor and 
contemptible, or some pretentious and 
vulgar edifice—then, do I say, you are 
really aggrieved ; and against such a 
man you have a just and equitable 
complaint, as one interfering with the 
natural pleasures and just enjoyments 
to which, as a free citizen of a free 
state, you have an indubitable, undeni- 
able right. 

That waving, undulating meadow, 
hemmed in with its dark woods, and 
mirrored in the fair stream that flows 
peacefully beneath it, was never, surely, 
intended to be disfigurea with a square 
house like a salt-box, and a verandah 
like a register-grate: the far-stretching 
line of yellow coast that you see yon- 
der, where the calm sea is sleeping, 
land-locked by those jutting headlands, 
was never meant to be pock-marked 
with those vile bathing-lodges, with 
green baize draperies drying before 
them. 


Was that bold and granite-sided 
mountain made thus to be hewed out 
into parterres for polyanthuses, and 
stable-lanes for Cockneys’ carmen ?— 
or is the margin of ourglorious bay, the 
deep frame-work of the bright picture, 
to be carved into little terraces, with 
some half-dozen slated cabins, or a 
row of stiff-looking, Leeson street-like 
houses, with brass knockers and a 
balcony? Forbid it, heaven! We 
have a board of wide and inconvenient 
streets, who watch over all the irregu- 
larities of municipal architecture, and 
a man is no more permitted to violate 
the laws of good taste, than he is suf- 
fered to transgress those of good 
morals. Why not have a similar body 
to protect the fairer part of the 
created globe? Is Pill-lane more 
sacred than Bray-head? Mas Cop- 
per-alley stronger claims than the 
Glen-of-the-Downs? Is the Cross- 
poddle more classic ground than Polla- 
phooca? 


ee 


A NUT FOR THE BELGIANS. 


Ir you happen to pass by Dodd’s 
auction-room, on any Wednesday, 
towards the hour of three in the 
afternoon, the chances are about seven 


to one that you hear a sharp, smart 
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voice articulating, somewhat in this 
fashion :—“ A very handsome tea- 
service, ladies. What shall I say for 
this remarkably neat pattern? One 
tea-pot, one sugar-bowl, one slop- 
basin, and twelve cups and saucers.— 
Show them round, Tim,” &c. 

Now it is with no intention of di- 
recting the public eye to the “ willow 
pattern,” that I have alluded to this 
circumstance. It is, simply, because 
that thereby hangs an association, and 
I have never heard the eloquent expa- 
tiator on china, without thinking of 
the Belgian navy, which consists of— 
“One gun-boat, one pinnace, one 

ilot, one commodore, and twelve 
ittle sailors.” Unquestionably, there 
never was a cheaper piece of national 
extravagance than this, nor do I be- 
lieve that any public functionary 
enjoys a more tranquil and undisturbed 
existence than the worthy “ ministre de 
la marine,” whose duty it is to preside 
over the fleet I have mentioned. Once, 
and once only, do I remember that his 
quiet life was shaken by the rudeassault 
of political events: it was when the im- 
posing force under his sway undertook 
a voyage of discovery some miles 
down the Scheldt, which they did 
alike to the surprise and admiration 
of the whole land. 

After a day's peaceful drifting with 
the river's current, they reached the 
fort of Lillo, where, more majorum, 
as night was falling, they prudently 
dropped anchor, having a due sense of 
the danger that might accrue “ from 
running down a continent in the 
dark.” There was, besides, a feeling 
of high-souled pride in anchoring 
within sight, under the guns, as it 
were, of the Dutch fort—the insolent 
Dutch, whom they, with some aid 
from France—as the Irishman said of 
his marriage, for love, and a trifle of 
money—had driven from their coun- 
try ; and, although the fog rendered 
every thing invisible, and the guns 
were spiked, still the act of courage 
was not disparaged ; and they fell to, 
and sang the Brabangon, and drank 
Flemish beer till bed-time. 

Happy and patriotic souls, little did 
you know, that amid your dreams of 
national greatness, some half-dozen 
imps of Dutch middies were painting 
out the magnificent tricolour streaks 
that adorned your good craft, and 
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making the whole one mass of dirty 
black. 

Such was the case, however; and 
when day broke, those brilliant em- 
blems of Belgian independence had 
vanished, and in their place a murky 
line of pitch now stood. 

Homeward they bent their course, 
sadder and wiser men; and, to their 
credit be it spoken, having told their 
sorrows to their sage minister, they 
have lived a life of happy retirement, 
and never strayed beyond the peaceful 
limits of the Antwerp basin. 

Far be from me the unworthy ob- 
ject of drawing before the public gaze 
the blissful and unpretending service, 
that shuns the noontide glitter of the 
world’s applause, and better loves the 
quiet solitude of their own unobtru- 
sive waters; and had they thus re- 
mained, nothing would have tempted 
me to draw them from their obscurity. 
But, alas! national ambition has vi- 
sited even the seclusion of this service. 
Not content with coasting voyages, 
some twelve miles down their muddy 
river—not satisfied with lording it 
over fishing smacks and herring wher- 
ries, this great people have resolved 
on becoming a maritime power in blue 
water, and running a race of rivalry 
with England, France, and Russia; 
and to it they have set in right earnest. 

They began by purchasing a steam- 
vessel, which happens to turn out on 
such a scale of size, as to be inad- 
missible into any harbour they pos- 
sess. By dint of labour, time, cost, 
and great outlay they succeeded, after 
four months, in getting her into dock. 
But alas! if it took that time to admit 
her, it takes six months to let her out 
again ; and, when out, what are they 
to do with her? 

When Admiral Dalrymple turned 
farmer, he mentions, in one of his 
letters, the sufferings his unhappy 
ignorance of all agricultural pursuits 
involved him in, and feelingly tells us : 

“TI have given ten pounds for a 
dunghill, and would now willingly 
give any man twenty, to tell me what 
to do with it.” 

This was exactly the case with the 
Belgians. They had bought a steam- 
ship, they put coals in her, and a 
crew; and then, for the life and soul 
of them, they did not know what to 
do with them. 
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They desired an export trade—a 
deboucheé for their Namur cutlery 
and Verviers’ frize. But where could 
they go? They had no colonies. 
Holland had, to be sure: but then, 
they had quarrelled with Holland, and 
there was no use repining. ‘ What 
can’t be cured,” &c. Besides, if they 
had lost a colony, they had gained a 
cardinal; and if they had no mer- 
chantmen, they had at least high-mass ; 
and if they were excluded from Ba- 
tavia, why they had free access to the 
«* Abbé Boon.” 

There were, however, some imprac- 
ticable people engaged in traffic, who 
would not listen to these great advan- 
tages, and who were obstinate enough 
to suppose, that the country was as 
prosperous when it had a market for 
its productions, as it was, when it had 
none. And although the priests, who 
have multiplied some hundred-fold 
since the revolution, were willing “to 
consume” to any extent, yet, unhap- 
pily, they were not as profitable cus- 
tomers as their ci-devant friends be- 
yond sea. 

Nothing then remained but to have 
a colony, and after much considera- 
tion, long thought, and anxious deli- 
beration, it was announced to the 
chamber that the Belgians had a 
colony, and that the colony was called 
** Guatemala.” 

When Sancho Panza appealed to 
Don Quixotte, to realize his promised 
dream of greatness, you may remember, 
he always asked for an island: ‘ make 
me governor of an island!’ There 
was something defined, accurate, and 
tangible, as it were, in the sea-girt 
possession, that suggested to the 
honest squire’s mind the idea of per- 
fect, independent rule. And in the 
same way, the Belgians desired to 
have an island. 

Some few, less imaginative, sus- 
pected, however, that an island must 
always have its limit to importation 
quicker attained than a continent, and 
they preferred some vast, unexplored 
tract, like India, or Central America, 
where the consumption of corduroy 
and cast-iron might have an unex- 
hausted traffic for centuries. 

Now, it is a difficult condition to 
find out that spot on a map, which 
should realize both expectations. 


Happily, however, M. Van de Weyer 
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had to deal with a kind and confiding 
prope whose knowledge of geography 
is about equal to a blind man’s appre- 
ciation of scarlet or sky-blue. Not 
only, therefore, did he represent to one 
party, the newly-acquired possession 
as an island, and to the other as a vast 
continent, but he actually shifted its 
locale about the globe, from the tro- 
pics to the north-pole, with such ad- 
mirable dexterity, that not only is all 
cavil silenced about its commercial 
advantages, but its very climate has an 
advocate in every taste, and an ad- 
mirer in every household. Steam- 
engines, therefore, are fabricated ; 
cannon are cast; railroads are in 
preparation ; broadcloth is weaving; 
flax is growing ; lace is in progress, 
all through the kingdom, for the new 
colony of Guatemala, — whose only 
inhabitants are little grateful for the 
profound solicitude they are excit- 
ing, inasmuch as, being but rats and 
sea-gulls, their modes of living and 
thinking give them a happy indiffe- 
rence about steam-travelling, and the 
use of fine linen. 

No matter ;—the country is pros- 
pering—shares are rising — specula- 
tions are rife—loans are effected every 
day in the week, and M. Van de 
Weyer sleeps in the peaceful compo- 
sure of a man who knows in his heart, 
that even if they get their unwieldy 
craft to sea, there is not a man in the 
kingdom who could, by any ingenuity, 
discover the whereabout of the far- 
famed Guatemala. 


A “SWEET” NUT FOR THE YANKEES. 


Lorp CnEsTERFIELD once remarked 
that a thoroughly vulgar man could 
not speak the most common-place 
word, nor perform the most ordinary 
act, without imparting to the one and 
the other a portion of his own inborn 
vulgarity. And exactly so is it with 
the Yankees ; not a question can arise, 
no matter how great its importance, 
nor how trivial its bearings, upon 
which the moment they express an 
opinion, they do not completely invest 
with their own native coarseness, in- 
solence, and vulgarity. The boundary 
question was made a matter of violent 
invective and ruffian abuse; the right 
of search was treated with the same 


powers of ribaldry towards England ; 
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and now we have these amiable and 
enlightened citizens defending the 
wholesale piracy of British authors, 
not on the plausible but unjust pretext 
of the benefit to be derived from an 
extended acquaintance with English 
literature, but, only conceive, because 
if “English authors were invested 
with any control over the republica- 
tion of their own books, it would be 
no longer possible for American editors 
to alter and adapt them as they do now 
to the American taste.” However in- 
credible this may seem, the passage 
formed part of a document actually sub- 
mitted to congress, and favourably re- 
ceived by that body. This is not the 
place for me to dwell onthe unprincipled 
usurpation by which men who have 
contributed nothing to the production 
of a work, assume the power of reap- 
ing its benefits and profiting by its 
success. The wholesale robbery of 
English authors has been of late well 
and ably exposed. The gifted and 


accomplished author of “ Darnley” and 
“The Gipsy” has devoted his time 
and his talents to the subject; and 
although the world at large have few 
sympathies with the wrongs of those 
who live to please them, yet the day is 


not distant when the rights of a large 
and influential body, who stamp the age 
with the image of their own minds, 
can be no longer neglected, and the se- 
curity of literary property must become 
at least as great as of mining scrip, or 
the shares in a rail-road. 

My present business is with the Yan- 
kee declaration, that. English authors 
to be readible in America must be 

assed through the ordeal of re-writing. 
panies think that the annals of im- 
pertinence and ignorance could equal 
this. What! is it seriously meant 
that Scott and Byron, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Rogers, Bulwer, James, 
Dickens, and a host of others, must be 
converted into the garbage of St. 
Giles, or the fetid slang of Wapping, 
before they can pass muster before 
an American public ? Must the book 
reek of “ gin twist,” cock tail,” and 
fifty other abominations, ere it reach 
an American drawing-room? Must the 
“bowie-knife and the whittling-stick”’ 
mark its pages; and the coarse jest of 
some tobacco-chewing, wild-cat-wip- 
ping penny-a-liner disfigure and sully 
the passages impressed with the glow. 
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ing brilliancy of Scott, or the impe- 
tuous torrent of Byron’s genius? Is 
this a true picture of America? Is 
her reading public: indeed degraded 
to this pass? I certainly have few 
sympathies with brother Jonathan. I 
like not his spirit of boastful insulence, 
his rude speech, or his uncultivated 
habits; but I confess I am unwilling to 
credit this. I hesitate to believe in such 
an amount of intellectual depravity 
as can turn from the cultivated writings 
of Scott and Bulwer to revel in the 
coarseness and vulgarity of a Yankee 
editor, vamping up his stolen wares 
with oaths from the far west, or vapid 
jests from life in the Prairies. Again, 
what shall I say of those who follow 
this traffic? Is it not enough to steal 
that which is not theirs, to possess 
themselves of what they have no right 
or claim to? Must they mangle the 
corpse when they have extinguished 
life? Must they, while they cheat 
the author of his gain, rob him also of 
his fair fame? ‘ He who steals my 
purse steals trash,” but how shall I 
characterize that extent of baseness 
that dares to step in between an author 
and his reputation—inserting between 
him and posterity their own illiterate 
degeneracy and insufferable stupidity. 
Would not the ghost of Sir Walter 
shudder in his grave at the thought of 
the fair creations of his mind—Jeany 
Deans and Rebecca— Yankeefied into 
women of Long Island, or damsels from 
Connecticut ? Is Childe Harold to be 
a Kentucky-man? and are the vivid 
ictures of life Bulwer’s novels abound 
in, to be converted into the prison-dis- 
cipline school of manners, that prevail 
in New York and Boston, where, as 
Hamilton remarks, the men are about 
as like gentlemen, as are our new 
police?” What should we say of the 
person who having stolen a Rembrandt 
or a Vandyke from its owner, would 
seek to legalise his theft by daubing 
over the picture with his own colours 
—obliterating every trace of the great 
master, and exulting that every stroke 
of his brush defaced some touch of 
genius, and that beneath the savage 
vandalism of his act, every lineament 
of the artist was obliterated? I ask 
you, would not mere robbery be a 
virtue beside such a deed as this? 
Who could compare the sinful prompt- 
ings to which want and starvation give 
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birth to, to the ruffian profligacy of 
such barbarity? And now, when I[ 
tell you, that not content with this, 
not satisfied to desecrate the work, the 
wretch goes a step farther and stabs 
its author—what shall I say of him 
now, who, when he had defaced the 
picture, marred every effect, distorted 
all drawing, and rendered the whole a 
chaotic mass of indistinguishable non- 
sense, goes forth to the world, and an- 
nounces, “ This is a Rembrandt, this isa 
Vandyke: ay, look at it and wonder : 
but with all its faults, and all its de- 
merits, it is cried up above our native 
artists; it has got the seal of the 
old world’s approval upon it, and in 
vain we of younger origin shall dare 
to dissent from its judgment?” Now 
once more, I say, can you show the 
equal of this moral turpitude? and 
such I pledge myself is the conduct of 
your transatlantic pirates with respect 
to British literature. Mr. Dickens, 
no mean authority, asserts that in the 
same sheet in which they boast the 
sale of many thousand copies of an 
English reprint, they coarsely attack 
the author of that very book, and 
heap scurrility and slander on his 
head. 

Yes, such is the fact; not satisfied 
with robbery, they murder reputation 
also. And then we find ,them expa- 
tiating in most moving terms over the 
superiority of their own neglected 
genius. Hear Mr. Matthews, who, 
himself opposed to piracy, thus held 
forth at a New York dinner to Mr. 
Dickens :— 

‘I do not hesitate to say, that he,”— 
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it is the native author he speaks of,— 
‘*had he thousands to lavish on the print- 
ing of a single work ; a press in every 
village ; a publisher of enterprise and 
spirit in every city; the purchased 
control of fifty newspapers ;—would 
be only beginning to enter the field 
with Mr. Lever.” 

Egad, our editor must be making a 
fine thing of it. It must be excellent 
sport to be robbed after this fashion. 
l remember once hearing of a young 
medical friend, who was so ambitious 
of practice, that to obtain a patient 
he supplied the medicine gratis, and 
actually supported the family of a 
labouring man for several weeks, 
merely from the gratifying reflection of 
the confidence his professional skill 
was creating. At the end of a couple 
of months, however, the cure did not 
seem to progress, and he was thus ac- 
costed by the wife of the sick man, at 
the close of one of his daily visits— 

* Well, doctor, how is he to-day?” 

“Why, I think, my woman,” re- 
plied the physician, with an air of 
most professional gravity, “there does 
not seem much amendment—but in a 
little time, and with some care——” 

* Troth,” cried she, interrupting 
him, “it’s my notion you're making a 
nice job of it!” 

So think I—Mr. Lever “ is making 
a nice job of it ;” and if he only esti- 
mates Yankee popularity as I do, I 
sincerely wish him joy of the happy 
pre-eminence he enjoys in the States ; 
which, doubtless, he deems as pleasing 
as he finds it profitable. 

oO. 
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PICTURES AND THE PICTURESQUE.* 


Ir is a singular and beautiful charac- 
teristic of all the sources of delight 
furnished to us by external nature— 
herein differing, alas, materially from 
the moral landscape—that what pleases 
us at first, and to our unsophisticated 
view, becomes invested with new 
charms as we examine it more closely, 
proves itself deserving of an atten- 
tion, which, perhaps, with all our ad- 
miration, we should have hesitated to 
deem it worthy at first sight. 

It is observed, moreover, by those 
who pay attention to such matters, 
that there is something more peculiarly 
worthy of examination in those natural 
objects which seem most adapted to 
afford us sensible pleasure, and that we 
unconsciously fasten in our affections 
and feelings upon what is in reality 
and indeed distinguishable by some 
intrinsic pa or harmony of 

ts, so that the delight experienced 

y our senses becomes a measure, as it 
were, of what is, for other reasons, 
delightful, and may be admitted to 
test it. 

Philosophers, who took up these ob- 
servations as they found them, and rea- 
soned upon them, were long at a loss to 
account for the universally admitted 
accordance between unconscious im- 
pressions and after results; and nu- 
merous theories were adopted and 
rejected, each having for its aim, and 
each successively failing, to unite the 
phenomena as cause and effect, in 
a way to satisfy a reasonable mind. 
St. Augustin, Cruzas, André, Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, and Gerard, ex- 
hibited their ingenuity without coming 
nearer the truth, and their researches 
were followed by the more advanced 
though still inadequate theories of 
Burke, Price, Diderot, and Pére 
Buffier. 

It was in the year 1790 that Alison 
gave to the world his Essay on the 
principles of taste, in which was con- 
tained the first complete promulgation 
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of the theory of association, as it has 
been since carried out, regulated, and 
illustrated by various subsequent philo- 
sophers, beginning with Knight, in- 
cluding Dugald Stewart and Thomas 
Brown, and reaching its climax with 
Lord Jeffrey, whose article on “ Beauty” 
in The Encyclopedia Britannica is con- 
sidered at the present day the most 
complete, as Alison’s work is the most 
original, of all the multitude of trea- 
tises on this interesting and agreeable 
subject. 

One, indeed, there was, who, at a 
time when the world was younger than 
it is, had a glimmering of truth, which 
the imperfect state of philosophy, par- 
ticularly in its method of investigation, 
and the inability of others to compre- 
hend, much less to carry out, his 
theories, had suffered to subside into 
darkness again—we mean Plato; and 
there seems no doubt that his eagle- 
glance had detected the connexion of 
external beauty and sublimity with the 
mind within, to a certain degree as it 
has been held to exist since. But as 
our business is more with the practical 
details of modern discovery, we shall 
content ourselves with thus far doing 
justice to the penetration of one, who, 
with Aristotle, may be said to have 
scaled the walls of darkness, and had 
a momentary glance across the gulf 
of ages into the wonders and the se- 
crets of future discovery ; anticipating 
to the unprepared ears of mankind 
things which to them “ seemed as idle 
tales,” though to after-times the visions 
had their accomplishment in the results 
ofa matured and substantial philosophy. 

It is far from our intention to 
draw the reader into a learned disqui- 
sition, or detain him from what is in- 
tended to amuse, by endeavouring 
merely to instruct him; but thus much 
was necessary, by way of introduction 
to the two very valuable and enter- 
taining books before us—a pair which 
go singularly well together, the one 
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being the science of which the other 
is the practice carried out to the last 
perfection. 

Sir Uvedale Price’s work on the 
picturesque has been many years be- 
fore the public, and furnishes a com- 

lete manual of landscape garden- 
ing, abounding in all that can make 
that study at once easy and delightful ; 
but when it pursues the subject up into 
philosophy, it becomes an unsafe guide, 
and abounds in those errors which are 
the consequences of an imperfect sys- 
tem or method of scientific investiga- 
tion. Here, then, the present editor, 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, has taken 
the matter up, and in a masterly and 
eloquent introduction, “ on the origin 
of taste,” andin copious notes, very ably 
corrected what was erroneous in the 
text, without detracting from the me- 
rits of its author, whose many beau- 
ties indeed he illustrates and sets off 
with the zeal of a friend and disciple. 
From him we learn what this “ theory 
of association” is, which has elevated 
the “ picturesque” into a science, and 
given to it the right and title to be 
from henceforth philosophized upon, 
establishing for it a claim to legitimate 
fellowship with its elder relations, the 
**sublime” and “beautiful,” to which 
it had before stood in pretty much the 
position of Cinderella to her haughty 
and supercilious sisters. 


** The fundamental point of Mr. Ali- 
son’s theory is, that all the beauty of 
material objects depends on the associa- 
tions that may have connected them 
with the ordinary emotions or affections 
of our nature. In other words, the 
beauty which we impute to such objects 
is nothing more than the reflection of 
our own inward emotions.” 


Here, without going a step farther, 
we see how it comes that the subject 
is elevated and ennobled. We are 
thrown from particular external ob- 
jects back upon the mind of man, and 
told to look there for what pleases and 
animates the senses; we are shown 
that here—within—is the true sublime, 
the true beautiful, the true picturesque ; 
and are instructed to examine into the 
obscure recesses of the soul for the 
archetypes of those grand and noble 
and divine forms, which ravish us in 
their reflection from without, like the 
image of the fabled Narcissus. We 
are referred from body to spirit, from 
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motion to emotion, from sensual to 
metaphysical nature, and bid to think 
and to feel accordingly. 

It is under this view that we become 
reconciled to the devotion of such 
master-minds as Stewart, Brown, and 
Jeffrey, to the study of the “ pictu- 
resque,” even when pursued, as in the 
case of the second mentioned of these 
philosophers, into the humble channel 
of landscape gardening ; for, as we have 
taken occasion to observe on a former 
occasion, whenever what is lowest in 
practice is followed up and carried 
out to its highest philosophic limits, it 
becomes as worthy of the most digni- 
fied investigation, as pure, in short, as 
if it had never been contaminated 
by ignoble application lower down. 
The humble stream has been traced 
by the theorists in question, up to the 
well-head of important truth ; and we 
are bound to honour it accordingly, 
just as we still look with interest on the 
dull and diminished flow of that river, 
which, now divided, defiled, disfigured, 
almost nameless, amidst the swampy 
morasses of Holland, has been in more 
favoured regions and sublimer scenes 
the theme of an hundred poets—the 
majestic, the mighty Rhine. 

In the higher walks, indeed, all the 
arts having affinity or acting in har- 
mony with nature, join hands, and as 
they rise to the plane of science, pre~ 
sent a sort of family likeness, having 
the features of a divine intelligence 
impressed upon them; and exhibit, 
moreover, the universal and high con- 
nexion that subsists between this asso- 
ciated family of nature, and that 
strange microcosm the mind of man 
—which, like a reflecting globule, 
seems to glass every thing in creation, 
above, below, and around, upon its 
minute and polished sphere. 

Here, for instance, we learn that, 
as in the case of sublimity and beauty, 
so in that of the picturesque, we are 
to go within for the types of that 
which is without, as far as it affects 
our feelings, and there get at the 
“removed fountains” of pleasure and 
pain, to discover what it is that so much 
moves us. Now in music, there is a 
beautiful mathematical disposition ‘of 
vibrations having its effect in involun- 
tary pleasure to the senses; and we 
are not by any means so sure that 
there may not be something of the 
very same nature traceable in the de, 
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light accompanying certain impressions 
on the eye—of form especially, and in 
all probability of colour also ;—whether 
vibrations on the retina, in fact, may 
not make up a considerable portion at 
least of the satisfaction derived from 
the vision of external objects; and 
whether “the picturesque” in one 
sense may not bear the same relation 
to vision that harmony and melody do 
to hearing; the one of these latter 
being analogous to colour, the other 
to form. But these are our own spe- 
culations, and not in any degree sug- 
gested by our annotator, who, in 
making mind the seat of the pleasura- 
ble sensations of sight, confines the 
process, as Alison and Jeffrey have 
done, to association; that is, to a re- 
covered or remembered similitude to 
some thing or some thought that had 
given pleasure before. We entirely 
agree with him in assuming that a great 
part of our delight may be so accounted 
for, but we cannot but think that the ar- 
ument from analogy is — weight 
tween organs so intimately connected 
as the eye and the ear, and that what 
is proved to exist in the latter, may be 
looked for or suspected in the former, 
in the absence of direct demonstration. 
The question is one which it is im- 
possible here adequately to discuss; 
and at all events, without touching 
‘upon it, we may observe, that it leaves 
the main position of Mr. Alison and 
his disciples intact, and allows of our 
proceeding to take up and illustrate 
their views without prejudice to our 
own ; foras in music, by admitting the 
physical effect of vibrations, we by no 
means exclude its chief charm and 
chief power, that of association, which 
renders it the language of the heart 
and affections, intelligible in en sep 
to their cultivation, and eloquent as 
the soul that creates it, and the feelings 
to which it is directed are exalted and 
inspired—so here we attempt not to 
dethrone the mind from its paramount 
lace, by placing the senses, as it were, 
in intermediate ministrant posts, to 
receive and transmit, and approve or 
reject to a certain degree, the ex- 
ternal ideas that would crowd in upon 
it. Allis ultimately referred to the 
mind, and the medium, material, though 
aga by exquisitely harmonious 
ws, may or may not be taken into 
consideration, according tothe mode in 
which itis proposed to view the subject. 
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We have given Alison’s naked pro- 
position ; and instead of following him 
through its proof, we will conduct the 
reader at once to a beautiful two-fold 
illustration of Lord Jeffrey's, a picture 
and its pendant so beautifully wrought, 
that we are inclined in perusing it to 
barbarize the words of the poet, and 
call the painter “ himself the great 
‘picturesque’ he draws.” 


‘It is easy enough,” his lordship says, 
“‘tounderstand how the sight of a picture 
or statue should affect us nearly in the 
same way as the sight of the original; 
nor is it much more difficult to conceive 
how the sight of a cottage should give 
us something of the same feeling as the 
sight of a peasant’s family, and the as- 

ect of a town raise many of the same 
ideas as the appearance of a multitude 
of perce. e may begin, therefore, 
with an example a little more compli- 
cated. Take, for instance, the case of 
a common English landscape; green 
meadows, with fat cattle; canals or 
navigable rivers; well fenced, well cul- 
tivated fields; neat, clean, scattered 
cottages; humble, antique church, 
with churchyard elms, and crossing 
hedge-rows, all seen under bright skies, 
and in good weather: there is much 
beauty, as every one will acknowledge, 
in such a scene. But in what does the 
beauty consist? Not certainly in the 
mere mixture of colours and forms ; for 
colours more pleasing, and lines more 
graceful (according to any theory of 
grace that may be preferred) might be 
spread upon the board of a painter’s 
palette, without engaging the eye to a 
second glance, or raising the least emo- 
tion in the mind ; no, it is to be found in 
the picture of human happiness that is 
presented to our imaginations and affec- 
tions, and in the visible and unequivocal 
signs of comfort, and cheerful and peace- 
ful enjoyment—and of that secure and 
successful industry that ensures its con- 
tinuance—and of the piety by which it 
is exalted—and of the simplicity by 
which it is contrasted with the guilt and 
the fever of a city life—in the images of 
health, and temperance, and plenty, 
which it exhibits to every eye—and in 
the glimpses which it affords to warmer 
imaginations of those primitive and 
fabulous times, when man was uncor- 
rupted by luxury and ambition, and of 
those humble retreats in which we still 
delight to imagine that love and philo- 
sophy may find an unpolluted asylum. 
At all events, however, it is human feel- 
ing that excites our sympathy, and forms 
the object of our emotions, It is man, 
and man alone, that we see in the 
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beauties of the earth which he inhabits ; 
or, if a more sensitive and extended 
sympathy connect us with the lower fa- 
milies of animated nature, and makes us 
rejoice with the lambs that bleat on the 
punk, or the cattle that ruminate in 
the valley, or even with the living 
plants that drink the bright sun, and 
the balmy air beside them, it is still the 
idea of enjoyment, of feelings that ani- 
mate sentient beings, that calls forth 
all our emotions, and is the parent of all 
the beauty with which we proceed to 
invest the inanimate creation around us. 
‘* Instead of this quiet and tame Eng- 
lish landscape, let us take a Welch or a 
Highland scene, and see whether its 
beauties will admit of being explained on 
the same principle. Here we shall have 
lofty mountains, and rocky and lonely 
recesses—tufted woods, hung over pre- 
cipices—lakes intersected with castled 
promontories—ample solitudes of un- 
loughed and untrodden valleys—name- 
ess and gigantic ruins—and mountain 
echoes, repeating the scream of the 
eagle, and the roar of the cataract. 
This, tov, is beautiful; and, to those 
who _can interpret the language it 
speaks, far more beautiful than the 
prosperous scene with which we have 
contrasted it. Yet, lonely as it is, it is 
to the recollection of man, and of human 
feelings, that its beauty also is owing. 
The mere forms and colours that com- 
pose its visible appearance are no more 
capable of exciting any emotion of 
pleasure in the mind, than the forms and 
colours of a Turkey carpet. It is sym- 
pathy with the present or the past, or 
imaginary inhabitants of such a region, 
that alone gives it either interest or 
beauty; and the delight of those who 
behold it will always be found to be in 
exact proportion to the force of their 
imaginations, and the warmth of their 
social affections. The leading impres- 
sions here are those of romantic seclu- 
sion and primeval simplicity; lovers 
csqubnterel in these solitudes, ‘ from 
towns and toils remote,’ and rustic 
poets and philosophers communing with 
nature, at a distance from the low pur- 
suits and selfish malignity of ordinary 
mortals ;—then there is the sublime 
impression of the Mighty Power which 
piled the massive cliffs upon one another, 
and rent the mountains asunder, and 
scattered their giant fragments at their 
base—and all the images connected with 
the monuments of ancient magnificence 
and extinguished hostility—the feuds, 
and the combats, and the triumphs of 
its wild and primitive inhabitants, con- 
trasted with the stillness and desolation 
of the scenes where they lie interred— 
and the romantic ideas attached to their 
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ancient traditions and the peculiarities 
of their present life—their wild and en- 
thusiastic poetry, their gloomy super- 
stition, their attachment to their chiefs 
—the dangers, and the hardships, and 
enjoyments of their lonely huntings and 
fishings—their pastoral sidings on the 
mountains in summer, and the tales and 
the sports that amuse the little groups 
that are frozen into their vast and 
trackless valleys in winter. Add to 
this the traces of vast and obscure anti- 
quity that are paps on the langu 
and habits of the people, and on t 
cliffs, and caves, and gulfy torrents of 
the land—and the solemn and touching 
reflection perpetually corns of the 
weakness and insignificance of perish- 
able man, whose generations thus pass 
away into oblivion, with all their toils 
and ambition, while nature holds on her 
unvarying course, and pours out her 
streams, and renews her forests, with 
undecaying activity, regardless of the 
fate of her proud and perishable sove- 
reign.” 


This is a glowing illustration of 
Alison’s theory, and is as good as an 
argument for the purpose for whic 
it is designed; but it must not be 
supposed because we put it forward 
and offer it as the best possible ex 
sition of the associative theory, that 
we go the whole length of the writer, 
and conceive that all, or even much of 
what he enumerates, comes in as an 
essential component part, even in the 
most enlightened mind, in the idea of 
pleasure derived from a picturesque 
prospect ; and certainly net with the 
young and inexperienced observer— 
often the most susceptible of pleasure 
from the beauties of nature. It is 
impossible to conceive that the glow 
of sunset, drawing “ pleasant tears” 
from the eyes of the hind—the shift- 
ing shadows on the mountain-side— 
the proud leap of the billow over the 
beetling rock—that these are objects 
which give pleasure by any process of 
argument even analogous to that sug- 
gested by Lord Jeffrey. They burst 
upon the heart before an idea could 
get there: they anticipate reflection, 
and outrun reason, and send up the 
blood to the cheek and the tear to 
the eye, before the head or memory 
can be reached by a thought. 

That the mind is affected, is certain 
—that there is the responsive chord 
within, we deny not—but that that 
chord can be taken out, measuredy 
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felt, handled, and put’in again, we 
ay be allowed to doubt, on the prin- 
ciple of there being things yet un- 
sounded in the mind and heart of 
man, which may, however, in the 
progress of mental philosophy, or, at 
all events, in a higher and more 
comprehensive state of being, be 
got at and examined in their deep 
hiding-places. And the reason we 
are thus sceptical is, that an arbitrary 
cause cannot be fairly forced upon us 
as productive of a certain effect. The 
statement, by another, that such and 
such thoughts produce such and such 
sensations under particular circum- 
stances, cannot convince us, if we are 
not conscious of those thoughts, at 
least on after reflection. They may 
originate them; but, until it is shown 
that they do by actual demonstra- 
tion, it is in the power of every one 
to withhold his assent from the propo- 
sition. 

The “picturesque” has, as a theme, 
employed many pens; and the very 
vagueness of its definition has multi- 
plied the modes and amplified the 
field of discussion. The meaning of 
the word, even, is not ascertained. 
It seems not to have been known in 
Johnson's time. Sir Uvedale Price 
says it differs, in derivation and mean- 
ing, from the Italian pittoresco and 
the French pittoresque—these being 
derived from the painter, whereas the 
English wordis taken from the painting. 
Indeed, if we examine the word ana- 
logically, and compare it with the few 
others of the same family, we shall be 
induced to give it a more restricted 
meaning. ‘The original word with 
the termination esque, seems to have 
been grotesque, grottesco, being ap- 
plied to designs executed after the 

uaint, wild, and chimeric models 
ound in the subterranean chambers 
or grottoes beneath the palace of 
Titus at Rome. Arabesque, desig- 
nates the bizarre and wild forms of cer- 
tain Arabic architectural ornaments ; 
romanesque (French,) tinged with the 
wildness of romance; — burlesque, 
(French) wildly ridiculous ; (English, 
both being derived from the Italian,) 
“tending to raise laughter by unna- 
tural and unsuitable images ;” and 
this brings us to picturesque, meaning, 
if we are to affix to it the idea sug. 
gested by its termination, partaking of 
the wild beauty of those subjects usu. 
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ally selected by landscape-painters. 
It is not improbable that Salvator 
Rosa’s savage works gave rise to the 
word, which, as applied to them, most 
suitably takes a termination, in every 
other instance implying something of 
the supernatural, bizarre, and extra- 
vagant. We here get, as we con- 
ceive, at the true distinctive meaning 
of the word, which, without this clue, 
appears to Price and other writers 
somewhat capriciously used and ap- 
plied. It does not, for instance, apply 
to all subjects suitable for painting ; 
for historical subjects, merely sublime 
combinations, purely beautiful objects, 
though never so well suited for the 
brush or the pencil, are not within its 
scope ; neither does the sweet repose 
of an English landscape come strictly 
within its meaning. No: there is 
something in the esque, which implies 
wildness ; — as littleness, meanness, 
grandeur, are in Italian similarly con- 
veyed by a termination; and hence a 
newly-coined: word, sculpturesque, we 
take the liberty of pronouncing incor- 
rect and improper, as it is at present 
used, meaning only “ what is suited 
for sculpture ;” whereas, if we are 
right, it must convey, by the force of 
its termination, something of the sa- 
vage and extravagant, wholly inappli- 
cable and absurd. 

Were we to seek for examples of 
the “ picturesque,” we could not find 
more happy illustrations than in Sal- 
vator’s paintings, in which the deep 
shadows, unearthly lights, wild catar- 
acts, shivered trees, rent rocks, and 
savage figures, all suggest that word 
as the only one suitable to express the 
effect. 

We use the term in speaking of 
the glancing of armour, the slouch of 
a hat, the flap of a cloak, the gnarling 
of an oak, the sudden sheer down of a 
precipice, &c. and this without imme- 
diate reference to a painting, but toa 
wildness similar to what has formed 
the subject of certain paintings, and 
is associated with that style in our 
minds. 

It is for this reason, that although 
by an easy transition sublimity and 
beauty are attributed to poetry, paint- 
ing, and music indifferently, pictu- 
resqueness (to use a word coined by 
our author) is not so easily applied; 
for its meaning is more complex and 
particular; and we perceive the incor- 
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rectness of application, even where we 
do not see wherein the impropriety 
consists,—so nice a discriminator is 
the ear, and so possible is it for sub- 
stantial reasons to be recognised by 
the taste, which are too subtle to be 
detected by the judgment. 

It is only right to mention that Sir 
Uvedale Price, and indeed others be- 
fore him, had a certain vague idea 
that there is something uncouth im- 
plied in “ picturesque.” ‘ Roughness 
and sudden variation,” Price considers 
its characteristics ; but he does not 
see that it is the wildness implied in 
the termination which defines it the 
most accurately. Sir Thomas Lauder 
falls back even from Price himself, 
and is content to think the term 
means simply, what is “a provocative 
to painting,’"—thus strictly analogous 
to “ sculpturesque.” 

We have adduced Salvator as an 
example of our meaning. Price 
instances Mola. We might add 
Rosa di Tivoli, Borgognone, and 
some other Italian names. From our 
definition (and indeed from his own) 
it follows, that Sir Uvedale’s book 
might have been more appropriately 
named than it is; for the picturesque, 
in its strict, and, as we conceive, cor- 
rect signification, only forms one 
branch of his subject, which extends 
over the whole range of landscape 
gardening, embracing every object 
and every effect, from the gate-lodge 
to the hall-door. But, as we said 
before, the vagueness of the term 
makes it a very convenient one, and it 
has been used by author after author 
to hang his thoughts upon, without 
much more reference to the propriety 
of the costume, than is shown by 
those devotees who dress up the 
images of saints in Roman Catholic 
churches with trappings which their 
own fond piety, rather than the need 
or the adornment of the worshipped 
object, demands. 

We confidently refer our readers to 
the delightful volume of Sir Thomas 
Lauder for entertainment and instruc- 
tion of the most refined and healthy 
kind. It is full of beautiful descriptive 
illustration, abounds in felicitous quo- 
tations, and contains some original and 
valuable criticism on pictures, given 
without the pedantry and affectation 
which his ‘‘connoisseurship” generally 
thinks it necessary to assume when he 
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enters the gallery or cabinet; and, 
though last not least, is adorned with 
numerous beautiful cuts, which illus- 
trate in a pleasing manner the subject- 
matter of the volume. It is generally 
known how well fitted the editor is for his 
task; he has succeeded in this instance 
in embodying in a single volume what 
the country gentleman and man of 
taste might have to wade through the 
expensive works of Gilpin, Knight, 
and a host of others to obtain. This 
condensation of knowledge is what 
must always be valuable—and hence 
the discursive notes of an editor en- 
hance incalculably the value of an 
original work such as Price’s. We 
are glad to see all text-books, such 
as White’s Selborne, Walton’s Angler, 
&c., made use of as Littleton was by 
Coke, and placed, like antique gems, 
in modern and massive setting. 

Sir Uvedale Price very sensibly re- 
commends the landscape gardener not 
only to study nature, but its happiest 
combinations in pictures. 


“Tf,” says he, “a taste for drawing 
and painting, and a knowledge of their 
principles, made a part of every gentle- 
man’s education—if, instead of hiring a 
professed improver to torture his grounds 
after anestablished model, each improved 
his own place according to general con- 
ceptions drawn from nature and pictures, 
or from hints which favourite masters in 
painting, or favourite poets of nature 
suggested to him, there might in time 
be a great variety in the styles of im- 
provement, and all of them with peculiar 
excellencies. No two painters ever saw 
nature with the same eyes; they tended 
to one point by a thousand different 
routes, and that makes the charm of an 
acquaintance with their various modes 
of conception and execution. 

I have always understood that Mr. 
Hamilton, who created Painshill, not 
only had studied pictures, but had 
studied them for the express purpose 
of improving real landscape. The place 
he created—a task of quite another 
difficulty from correcting or from adding 
to natural scenery—fully proves the use 
of such a study. Among many circum- 
stances of more striking effect, I was 
highly pleased with a walk, which leads 
through a bottom skirted with wood; 
and I was pleased with it, not merely 
from what had, but from what had not 
been done ; it had no edges, no borders, 
no distinct lines of separation—nothin 

was done, except keeping the ground- 
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properly neat, and the communication 
ree from any ‘obstruction. 

“‘ This, and other parts of Painshill, 
seem to have been formed on the precept 
contained in the well-known lines of 
Tasso, in his description of the garden 
of Armida :— 


* E quel che’l bello e’l caro accresce a l’opre, 
L’arte che.tutto fa, nulla si scopre.’ ” 


Before we quit this, the didactic 
branch of our subject, we must guard 
our readers against subscribing to Lord 
Jeffrey's exclusion of forms and colours 
from any influence in the production 
of pleasing sensations in the mind, 
He says—they may recollect—“ The 
mere forms and colours that compose 
its visible appearance, (that of a Welch 
or Highland scene,) are no more ca- 
pable of exciting any emotion in the 
mind, than the forms and colours of 
a Turkey carpet.” Not to say a word 
of Hogarth’s “line of beauty,” and 
our formerly expressed opinions of the 
possible mathematical arrangement of 
forms upon the sense, we confidently 
assert our belief in the positive pre- 
ference of the eye for certain combina- 
tions of colour, and consequently in 
the existence of a satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction in reference to colour. 
Harmony of colouring is a term de- 
rived from the sister art, expressive of 
what causes pleasure. The kaleido- 
scope affords to certain delicate tem- 
peraments ravishing delight, and with 
the phenomena of polarized light there 
are few organs so dull as not to be 
enchanted. These are purely pris- 
matic tints, and the satisfaction derived 
from them is unmixed with any other 
ingredient than colour, which, if it 
does not enter as a necessary part into 
the idea of the picturesque, certainly 
forms a large share of what is beautiful 
in scenery, and indeed the principal 
ground of what may be properly styled 
pictorial effect. The truth is, it was 
necessary to Lord Jeffrey’s theory— 
the complete theory of association— 
to exclude form and colour as simple 
ideas; and hence he adopted as an 
admitted truth what is contrary to the 
experience of most observers of nature. 
The phenomena of colours, indeed, 
and the mode in which they affect the 
outward organs and the inward sense, 
might be very curiously used, as affect- 
ing our perceptions of natural beauty, 
and we volk willingly have given a 


few ideas of our own on the subject,— 
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but we are reminded that another book 
is on our table, and has been named 
at the head of our article, and we 
would not willingly cramp ourselves 
in the notice of a work that appears to 
us to demand the best recommendation 
we can afford it. It offers, in every 
respect, a contrast to the first book ; 
it is the easy ‘ Wanderings” of a 
refined and classical traveller in the 
truly “ picturesque” region of Wales, 
and Mr. Roscoe has thrown such an 
air of repose over his journeying, as 
to suit the constitution of the fire-side 
voyager, and enable him to indulge in 
all the pleasure of travelling, without 
the excitement or fatigue. The illustra- 
tions are here, if not avowedly, in reality 
the chief attraction; and the finished 
pencils of Cattermole, Cox, and Cres- 
wick, have stamped upon our imagina- 
tion every turn of the road, every point 
of view, every spot almost, that as 
real travellers we could be called upon 
to gaze at. We know no one in the 
whole school of English artists who 
is so thoroughly deserving of attention 
and admiration as Cattermole, as a 
landscape painter, and we wish to note 
this, as his fame generally rests upon 
his historical and chivalrous pieces,— 
but those who will examine his pictures 
of Warwick Castle—his Bower in 
which Faust and Margaret met—his 
* Water-mill in Westmoreland,” and 
others of the same kind, will discover 
a mind, as it were, in his choice of 
subjects, and in skill in managing them, 
wanting even to the highest of our 
landscape painters, and which may be 
accounted for by his possessing a more 
poetical mind than most of the frater- 
nity, and being hence guided to what 
is interesting, and transferring the 
interest to his pictures. You will 
never see a tame or dull subject taken 
up by him—every thing he draws has 
a meaning, and will fasten the attention 
of even the casual observer. 

Mr. Roscoe, however, has confined 
him to historic scenes, and the artist has 
acquitted himself ably indeed, particu- 
larly where he represents the castle of 
Caernarvon, as Edward’s troops en- 
tered it by moonlight, in 1284. This 
is an elevated imitation of Cruikshank, 
taking up an idea from that able artist, 
which he ennobles with his very touch. 
« Llewellyn and his Barons,” too, is in 
his best style—but it were impossible 
to enumerate excellencies, where any 
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exception were an omission. Indeed, 
Cox, Creswick, and Wrightson, each 
vie with the other to render the pair 
of volumes before us as perfect as pos- 
sible ; and no work we have seen upon 
Wales can compare with this in splen- 
dour, interest, and, we may add, accu- 
racy. 

Mr. Roscoe remarks on the rage for 
illustration characteristic of the day. 


‘Every age,” he says, “must have 
its prevailing passion, and that of the 
present is, assuredly, pictorial embellish- 
ment in all its forms and branches. Our 
most distinguished living poets, and, in- 
deed, writers of every class, seldom now 
appear before the world unrecom- 
mended by the genius of the painter, 
and the magic influence of the engraver. 

“In describing scenery familiar to 
almost every eye, how little chance has 
the tourist at home of winning even a 
passing glance, without borrowing some 
grace from the sister arts? This inti- 
mate and still growing union—so unlike 
any other, and so agreeable to the taste 
of the times—seems to derive fresh 
strength from trial, (the result of ad- 
vantages mutually derived, and of that 
golden harvest not unfrequently reaped, ) 
merely by the pleasant process of both 
parties agreeing to benefit each other, 
and confer pleasure upon an enlightened 
public. Still, in an alliance every way 
so desirable, and calculated to gratify 
both the eye and the mind, the author 
would fain enter his protest against the 
glory of letters being esteemed subsi- 
diary to any other design, ranking, as 
it ought, first and preeminent in the 
march of intellect, as in the records of 
the human mind.” 


This is a very fair attempt on the 
part of the author to keep his own 
head above water, and win the public 
eye from the embellishments, to a 
glance, at least, at the letterpress. We 
have yielded to the solicitation, and 
can assure our readers that they will 
be amused if they do so too ; although 
there is no doubt that the volumes are 
a portfolio of views, illustrated by Mr. 
Roscoe. In this work, the landscapes 
are the main thing—and in the publica- 
tion of Sir Thomas Lauder, too, the 
cuts are a real assistance, as well as an 
ornament, and may almost be deemed 
essential to its completeness; but we 
must here, once for all, enter our pro- 
test against the mania of the age for 
what Mr. Roscoe calls “ pictorial em- 
bellishment,” and caution the reader 


against falling in with it ; for it implies, 
alas! the decay of imaginative intel- 
lect—and marks the degradation of 
letters as clearly as the gaudy livery of 
the menial denotes his servile condi- 
tion. There are very few cases in 
which the subject-matter of what is 
written can bear to have what is drawn 
put side by side with it without injury. 
It is only when the art is displayed to 
perfection that the poet’s idea, for in- 
stance, of beauty, and the reader’s, 
derived from poetry, can be reached 
by the pencil, and even then the scope 
given to the imagination gives an 
ideal enchantment beyond the happiest 
reality, as the lover invests his mistress 
with charms which he cannot himself 
describe, and which no one else can 
detect. There are scarcely any in- 
stances, at all events, in which the 
Jirst impression of powerful writing 
will not be weakened by associating it 
with the visible illustration of the 
artist ; and that author must have but 
slender confidence in his powers, who 
will have recourse to the humbler aid 
of the painter, to help out his effect 
with the world. Who has ever seen 
any thing approaching his first con- 
ceptions of Hamlet, Juliet, or Othello? 
Who has not been disappointed by 
the most successful representations of 
Eve, Satan, or Uriel? Is there one 
who does not feel that to be true of 
‘‘ pictorial illustration,” which Byron 
so beautifully confesses of his own 
art ?— 


“Who hath not felt how feebly words 
essay 

To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly 
ray ?” 


Yes, the origin of half our interest 
and all our romance, as connected 
with the vivid descriptions of Scott, 
Byron, and our most favourite modern 
poets, lies in the power that exists to 
each of placing in the empty niche the 
idol of his own fancy or his own 
passion, and bowing down to the god 
himself hath made. 

The farther removed from what is 
real illustration becomes, by the same 
rule, the better it satisfies the mind: 
hence the sculptured demigods of the 
ancients—colourless, in repose, gigan- 
tic, almost unearthly—satisfy almost 
taste itself, as illustrative of the rhap- 
sodies of Homer, and the mythology 
of early Greece; but can we con- 
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template a romantic Achilles, a pictu- 
resque Troy, that does not disgust 
us? For ourselves, if we derive any 
advantage from age, it consists—and 
we thank Heaven for it!—in our 
having lived before the days of embel- 
lishment ; and our having had heroes 
and heroines, and historic scenes, and 
the glowing descriptions of classic 
poetry, pictured upon our hearts with- 
out a hint from the palette or the 
pencil; and the more we see of the 
conceptions of skilful and able artists, 
the more we cherish the unproduced 
and intangible creations of our own 
brain, which, hung around the gallery 
of our memory, preserve their forms 
fresh as in first chilhood, their glowing 
colours unfaded as ghe hues of the 
rainbow from which they have been 
caught. We are not to be understood 
as going the length of closing against the 
artist the leaves of poetry, history, or 
romance. He may, and he ought to 
study and illustrate them; but this 
Siamese wedlock between the words 
of the author and their representation, 
—this arbitrary interference with the 
right of imagination—this forcing upon 
the sight what has been intended origi- 
nally for the ear and the heart—this 
officious and meddling interposition of 
art, prompted by mercantile conveni- 
ence alone, and aimed directly at the 
play of the fancy and feelings, is to us 
a melancholy instance of the decay of 
public taste, and a proof, if proof were 
wanting, that the improvement of the 
times has not extended to every object 
and every pursuit, and that the rise of 
one branch of the arts has not taken 
place without the proportionate de- 
pression of higher and nobler perfor- 
mances. But this is allowed, by all au- 
thorities, to be the midnight of litera- 
ture. There is arelache in the theatre 
of public excitement, as regards great 
works of imagination, We must be 
amused, tickled, rather than astonished, 
moved. Weneed the picture to theeye, 
rather than to the heart. We prefer 
the “ picturesque” to the “ sublime.” 

Whether the alteration in the hopes of 
genius, lately wrought out by dis- 
interested zeal and perseverance—the 
higher stimulus given to talents by ex- 
tending the ownership of high thoughts 
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still farther beyond the period at which 
they are communicated to the world, 
may mark the commencement of a 
new era, and bring back the attention 
of the multitude to literature by evolv- 
ing great things from its votaries, we 
do not stop here to inquire; the me- 
lancholy truth is too apparent to be 
overlooked or denied, that the tide 
has ebbed away from the steps of the 
temple of learning, and overflows other 
shores and other shrines. 

How far the efforts of such investi- 
gators as Sir Uvedale Price and Sir 
Thomas Lauder to philosophize taste 
may affect this “ tidal wave,” it would 
be difficult to say; or whether they 
could be expected to affect it at all : 
but thus much is certain, that to 
prove the reasonableness of what we 
admire can never be wholly useless, 
and to offer to the sentimentalist and 
student of romantic nature a reason for 
the love that is in him is surely as 
rational, on the one hand, as the 
attempt of Cervantes on the other, 
to sober down the wild “ romanesque- 
ness” of his countrymen, and that of 
Rowlandson by his Syntax to cure the 
assectators of the “ pseudo-picturesque”’ 
inourown. That is ever useful which 
tends to restrain silly mankind from ex- 
tremes: the worst is, that the very 
act of saving him from Scylla throws 
him upon Charybdis; and we may yet 
perhaps have to do as Canning, Frere, 
and Ellis, in the case of the Germanic 
mania, and allay the fever, not only 
for the picturesque, but for taste, 
genius, and literature, just as our for- 
merly intemperate countrymen must 
now be coaxed to take a little white 
wine negus for a cold. 

Let such a dread be before us—we 
willingly court it; and shall find it, 
we believe, much easier to allay the 
excitement than to raise it. Could we 
help to create a fervour for what is 
sublime, beautiful, refined, and “ pic- 
turesque” in our own land, and teach 
our countrymen to carry out the in- 
nate poetry of their nature*into con- 
sistent practice, we should deem our 
time well spent, independent of what 
advantage and pleasure we have indi- 
vidually gained over the volumes of 
Lauder and Roscoe, 
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NO. Il.——THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


“If I am traduced by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing,—let me say, 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


That virtue must go through. 


We must not stint 


Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers ; which ever, 
As ravenous fishes do a vessel follow 

That is new trimm’d; but benefit no further 


Than vainly longing. 


What we oft do best, 


By sick interpreters (once weak ones) is 
Not ours, or not allowed; what worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 


For our best act. 


If we shall stand still, 


In fear our motions will be mock’d or carp’d at, 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


Murmur not at the length of the 
motto, most excellent reader! It is 
Shakspeare’s—it is good philosophy— 
and it is applicable to the subject of my 
sketch. Of all the men of his “ order,” 
the Bishop of Exeter is perhaps best 
entitled to take rank, upon general 
grounds, as “a public man.” His re- 
putation is not confined to matters ec- 
clesiastical. In such matters (than 
which none can be more important) he 
is undoubtedly a leading man ; but he 
is something more. He has been for 
ten years one of the most powerful 
speakers in the Upper House of Par- 
liament, and his voice has been heard 
in almost all the great questions which, 
during that eventful period of political 
change, have occupied the public mind. 
Having stated this, it is almost super- 
fluous to add, that the bishop has been 
the subject of much obloquy. This 
is the price which every public man 
must pay for serving his country with 
activity ; and the more honest and ar- 
dent he is, and the less he is in the 
habit of fencing, and trimming, and of 
softening down stern truths, and taking 
care not to arraign this man’s error, 
nor to offend that man’s prejudice, the 
more surely will he be the mark of 
obloquy and abuse. There are, how- 
ever, even in these days of coldness, 
of compromise, and of perpetual cau- 
tion, men, who may say with Cicero, 
** hoc animo semper fui, ut invidiam vir- 
tute — gloriam, non invidiam pu- 
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tarem”—and of these men the Bishop 
of Exeter is one. Or if he should be 
disposed rather to quote poetical Eng- 
lish, than oratorical Latinity, he might 
say— 
**T am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their owne, 
I may be straight, though they them- 
selves be bevell, 
By their rank thoughts, my deeds 
must not be showne.” 


Our good bishop is, perhaps, not at 
all times so guarded as he might be— 
men who are very ardent, even for 
good, seldom are—but he is true as 
steel, and like that metal, takes a high 
polish. If he assails, he makes no 
rugged wound, but handles his weapon 
with a certain grace, even when he 
strikes home. 

The Bishop of Exeter is about the 
middle height—a well-made man, of 
compact form, and active movements. 
His face is sallow, and strongly marked 
with the lines of thought. Placidity 
is not the character of his mind, and 
the throes of thought are visible upon 
his countenance. His eyes are large, 
surmounted with rather heavy brows, 
and a spacious forehead. His hair is 
now grey, and instead of being covered 
with the formal-looking, but generally 
becoming episcopal wig, is suffered to 
have its own way, and roam at large 
rather more freely than is consistent 
with crinial neatness. In speaking, 
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he possesses a subdued manner, and a 
soft silvery voice, which strangely con- 
trasts with the remarkable vigour of 
his expressions. This manner is no 
doubt the result of strong self-control, 
for if he gave loose to the fire within, 
the passion of the orator would most 
assuredly be witnessed in loudness of 
voice, and vehemence of action. But 
his oratory is without gesture, and his 
voice is gentle, (though exceedingly 
distinct,) even when his argument is 
full of fervour, and his language of 
strength. He likes referring to docu- 
ments, and when he makes a set speech, 
he generally has a great many papers 
on the table before him. But he is 
not, perhaps, sufficiently scrupulous as 
to the authenticity and perfect trust- 
worthiness of the documents with 
which he is supplied. He will some- 
times deliver a speech, the argument 
of which is perfectly irresistible, sup- 
posing the allegations upon which he 
proceeds to be perfectly true; but 
when he has concluded it will be found 
by some one on the other side, that the 
ieotians are erroneous, or at all 
events questionable, and that equally 
strong documentary evidence may be 
brought forward to a contrary effect. 
This has oar more than once in 
‘respect to Irish affairs. I have the 
most profound respect for all the ex- 
cellent qualities which abound in the 
«Emerald Isle,” but strict accuracy, 
and precision of statement, especially 
as to certain matters of complaint, 
where some party spirit comes into 
play, cannot, I fear, be numbered 
among them. The good bishop does 
not always make sufficient allowance 
for the vivacity or luxuriance of Irish 
imagination, which is apt to display 
itself even upon very formal occasions, 
and he has been led sometimes to adopt 
as fact, that in which there was no 
small tincture of romance. 

Another defect, if I may presume 
so to speak, in the mode or style of 
the bishop, is a too great courtesy of 
submission which sometimes gives an 
air of insincerity where really there is 
none. Thus he will speak of “the 
humble individual who now addresses 
your lordships,” when he knows right 
well that he is a match, or more than 
a match, for any of them. Again, in 
the famous second letter to Canning, 
he says, “not to dwell in my own 
feeble language on the subject,” when 
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he had been using through eight-and- 


twenty pages the most powerful and 
overwhelming language that had been 
used in a similar way for fifty years. 
This isa trick of style, admired and imi- 
tated I know by some: but if it were 
not a munner adopted unconsciously, I 
should say that it showed want of sin- 
cerity, which certainly is not the ge- 
neral character of the Bishop of 
Exeter. 

The subject of my sketch, Doctor 
Henry Philpotts, is, | believe, a native 
of Gloucester, or of its neighbourhood. 
At all events, he received his early 
education at what is called the college 
school of that town, and he very early in 
life exhibited those superior powers of 
mind to which he owes his subsequent 
advancement. In the year 1791, when 
only in his fourteenth year, a scholar- 
ship fell vacant at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. For this scholar- 
ship he was one among six candidates, 
and though considerably the youngest 
among them, he was successful. In 
short, when he was in years but a 
mere boy, he became a member of the 
University—a circumstance by no 
means so usual in England as in Ire- 
land—and about the age at which it is 
usual to enter, he took his degree of 
B.A. This was in the summer of 
1795, when he was only eighteen ; and 
the same year he obtained the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for an essay on the influ- 
ence of religious principle, and was 
elected a Fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege. I do not know in what year he 
took orders; but his age did not en- 
title him to full orders until 1801, and 
until 1804 he was still a Fellow of 
Magdalene. He then married, and 
thereby abandoned his fellowship, after 
which he was nominated by the Chan- 
cellor of the University to the head- 
ship of Hertford College, upon the 
recommendation of the well-known 
Doctor Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ- 
church. This office, although he was 
desirous of having, he found he could 
not consistently undertake, owing to 
the necessary preliminary of taking an 
oath duly to observe the statutes of the 
college, which statutes it is generally 
understood that he found upon exami- 
nation to be in his judgment utterly 
absurd. Here we find an act of con- 
scientiousness, much to the credit of a 
young man to whom, at the time, such 
a post would have been very desirable. 
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The result of his resolution was, that 
the “foundation,” as it is called, be- 
came extinct ; for having set the ex- 
ample of repugnance to the regulation 
of the founder, no one else chose to 
accept the government of the college, 
and the revenues went back to the 
heirs at law of the person who had 
founded it. 

In 1806, Mr. Philpotts appeared 
in print as the antagonist of the noted 
and very unscrupulous Doctor Lin- 
gard, who had violently assailed the 
Bishop of Durham (Shute Barrington) 
in consequence of a charge which that 
learned prelate had delivered. Mr. 
Philpotts was at that time one of the 
chaplains of the bishop, and continued 
to be so while the bishop lived. This 
was esteemed an honourable distinc- 
tion, for Doctor Barrington was par- 
ticular in the selection of his chaplains, 
and several of them have proved emi- 
nent men in the church. 

Subsequently to this, Mr. Philpotts 
had the regular charge of a parish in 
Durham city, and was a prebendary 
of its cathedral. To this office he was 
appointed in 1809, and continued in 
Durham till 1819 or 1820, when he 
became rector of Stanhope, one of 
the richest livings in England, and 
equal in its revenues to some of the 
bishoprics, before they had passed 
through the equalizing hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. It is said 
that this rich living did not prove a 
source of much riches to Mr. Phil- 
potts, in consequence of his being 
under an engagement to the patron to 
build a mansion upon it, suitable to its 
income at the time Mr. Philpotts ob- 
tained it ; and just about that time, or 
shortly after, a great depreciation took 
place in the price of lead, from the 
tithes of which a large share of the 
revenues of the parish was derived, 
and consequently the income of the 
living was abridged. It was while 
rector of Stanhope that Doctor Phil- 
potts became known to the public as a 
writer upon those controversial points 
which were then so closely eonnected 
with party politics. The nerve, pre- 
cision, and vivacity of his style soon 
attracted attention, and he has ever 
since been a prominent man in the 
public view. 

It is now, I believe, some seventeen 

ears since he published his first vo- 
ume of letters to the late Charles 
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Butler, of Lincoln's Inn, in reply to 
that gentleman’s “ Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Charles Butler 
was an honourable antagonist. He 
was a sincere Roman Catholic, a man 
of study, and of refined sentiment. He 
was one who, if he had lived, and re- 
tained his faculties to these days, would 
no doubt have held himself far above 
the perfidious radicalism of the coarse 
agitators, who no sooner obtained 
power than they treated with rude 
scorn the implied conditions on which 
the admission to power had been 
granted. The letters to Mr. Butler 
included strictures on publications of 
Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on 
the evidence of Dr. Doyle (J. K. L.) 
before the committees of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, on the state of 
Treland, which sat in 1824 and 1825. 
The letters were so able as to engage 
the attention of the highest persons in 
the kingdom, including, as is generally 
understood, the prime minister, the 
Earl of Liverpool. The criticisms of 
these letters chiefly related to the theo- 
logical question involved in the contro- 
versy between Romanists and Protes- 
tants, and the style of them was cha- 
racterised by a decorous severity, 
which was then more the fashion in 
controversies of the kind than it has 
been since. They who remember the 
style of the late Dr. Phelan, fellow of 
Dublin College, who was engaged in 
similar controversies about the same 
time, will recollect that, with all the 
dignity and polish of his composition, 
there was mingled a tone of sarcastic 
enmity, which a certain change of 
manners since then has to a great de- 
gree obliterated. However, the criti- 
cisms of Dr. Philpotts, though severe, 
were so able, that even Mr. Butler 
himself was desirous of his acquain- 
tance, which he obtained through the 
introduction of a mutual friend. 

From this time, Dr. Philpotts was 
looked upon as a leading champion of 
that which was, in those days, upheld 
with so much warmth as the “ Protes- 
tant cause.” I say, in those days; for 
in our time “ Protestant” has been dis- 
covered to be a too general term, in- 
cluding all, whether churchmen or not, 
who are opposed to the Church of 
Rome; and learned theologians are 
more apt to speak of the cause of the 
chureh than the cause of Protestantism. 
The wonderfully powerful letters 6f 
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Dr. Philpotts to Mr. Canning, in1827, 
carried his reputation as a Protestant 
advocate to the very highest pitch, and, 
indeed, led to a misconception of his 
views, which was afterwards the cause 
of his being subjected to a torrent of 
obloquy, more bitter than any other 
man of his profession has had to en- 
counter. 

They who remember the events of 
1829, and a few subsequent years, can 
easily call to mind the bitterness of re- 
proach with which Dr. Philpotts was 
assailed in many quarters as a recreant 
to the cause which he had so ably sup- 
ported. It became known, by some 
means or other, that he was one of 
those whom the Duke of Wellington 
had consulted, and it was inferred that 
the measure of the duke’s cabinet had 
the approbation of Dr. Philpotts, if 
not something more. 

The truth was, that all along, upon 
the political part of the emancipation 
question, Dr. Philpotts had held dif- 
ferent opinions from those who were 
utterly opposed to that measure. He 
thought that, with certain securities 
and limitations, it was politic to grant 
emancipation. So far back as 1813, 


he had had the boldness to oppose the 
Bishop of Durham, whose chaplain he 


was, upon that question, or at all 
events to differ from him; and ata 
meeting of the clergy of his lordship’s 
diocese, he prevailed upon them to ad- 
mit such amendments in their petition 
as left open the question of securities. 
There is little reason to doubt, that 
when consulted by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he entered into the views of 
the illustrious minister, contingently 
upon the adoption of securities, which 
(unfortunately, as it now seems) were 
not adopted. But violent party men 
knew nothing about this; and the 
virulent Radicals, always glad of a 
fling at a churchman, did not cease to 
assail him in public as a renegade, who 
had risen into notice by the assertion 
of opinions, which he had abandoned 
to gain the favour of the Duke of 
Wellington. Dr. Philpotts might 
have met this taunt of bitterness by a 
disclosure of the real circumstances of 
the case; but it has subsequently ap- 

ared that he did not feel himself at 
iberty to disclose what had taken 
place in confidence between him and 
the prime minister. It was not till 
1832, when assailed by the Earl of 
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Radnor, in that strain of attack which 
is common to coarse Radical news- 
papers, and to his lordship, that Dr. 
Philpotts, then in the House of Lords 
as Bishop of Exeter, called on the 
Duke of Wellington himself, as a wit- 
ness that he had not supported the 
measure of 1829, but opposed it as 
being without those securities which 
he (the bishop) deemed necessary for 
the security of the Established Church. 
The duke answered the appeal with his 
usual frankness, and spoke of his asto- 
nishment at the injustice which had 
been done the right reverend prelate, 
and the length of time during which 
that injustice had been perseveringly 
maintained. This ought to have been 
enough, but such is the effect of 
calumny, that I am not sure even now 
that many of those who gave ear to the 
reproaches against Dr. Philpotts, do 
not still cherish the enmity which was 
then sown. 

The attentive reader of the famous 
letters to Canning may discover in 
them that the writer was not an ultra 
anti-emancipationist, though that was 
the light in which, owing to the violent 
spirit of the time, he was then con- 
templated. The first of these letters 
I cannot now lay my hand upon, but 
the second is before me, and it is no 
wonder that a performance of such 
power and brilliancy should have had 
a tremendous effect upon the sensitive 
minister. The first of these pamphlets 
had been used against Mr. Canning by 
Sir John Copley, since Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in a debate which took place 
not long before the fatal illness of Lord 
Liverpool. This put Canning in such 
arage that he burst out into personal 
invective against Sir J. Copley, then 
master of the rolls, and was not recon- 
ciled to him until, being made prime 
minister, he required the assistance of 
Sir J. Copley’s great abilities in the 
cabinet, as lord chancellor. 

But it was after Mr. Canning was 
made prime minister, and, out of 
respect to the conscience of the king, 
as he said, had abandoned the very 
measure which a short time before 
he represented to be so vitally neces- 
sary, that the second letter of Dr. 
Philpotts was launched forth against 
him ; a letter which I take to be the 
most cutting and withering piece of 
sarcastic writing that has heen directed 
against any man since the days of 
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Junius. Mark the very first sentence 
—its polish and its sting. “Sir,” says 
the writer, “ it is so highly interesting 
to Protestants to know the exact posi- 
tion which their cause now holds— 
and the influence which your opi- 
nions and conduct must have upon it 
is obviously so important—that I shall 
offer no apology for endeavouring to 
ascertain what is the last determina- 
tion which you have formed upon this 
subject.” He proceeds in the same 
strain, showing in the most masterly 
manner how Canning had been, in the 
commencement of his career, a cautious 
emancipator, such as the writer ap- 
proved; how he had then become a 
violent, unconditional emancipator of 
the ultra-liberal school; and then, when 
he became prime minister, had reverted 
to his first prudence, and turned his 
back upon all his own arguments of a 
recent date. I admire,” says Dr. 
Philpotts, “not that your uncommon 
vigour of intellect should improve every 
passing event, and turn it to the best 
account—not that you should grow 
wiser as you grow older,—Dbut that 
you should grow so very much wiser 
in so very short a space of time—above 
all, that you should, apparently with- 
out any effort, attain at once to that 
highest point of human wisdom, the 
power of knowing and acknowledging 
that you have beer in error; the 
capacity, in short, of eating up, at a 
single mouthful, every unwise or mis- 
chievous sentiment you may have ex- 
pressed on a great question of national 
policy during half of your political life 
—and, after the most grievous and the 
wildest aberrations, should return to 
the very point of sober discretion from 
which you started fifteen years ago. 
This it is which chiefly excites my 
admiration, and which, in my humble 
Opinion, places you quite alone among 
statesmen—far above all comparison 
with any of the vulgar herd of poli- 
ticians of whom I have ever read or 
heard.” 

No one will dispute the great ability 
of this sarcastic mode of writing, but 
it will be relished or disliked according 
to different tastes and temperaments. 
I own that for myself I think grave 
and austere sarcasm a weapon that 
ought to be sparingly used. It may 
serve to show us the way through the 
mazy paths of error to the centre-point 
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of truth, but the light it sheds is like 
that of which Virgil sings— 


‘*sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis.” 


The sense of truth which we derive 
from it, is accompanied with a sense 
of pain. 

It was a strange thing that Canning 
—the literary man—the orator—the 
accomplished scholar of his day, among 
politicians—should have been actually 
dragged down to dusty death by the 
severe attacks of scholars and of ora- 
tors. This pamphlet of Dr. Philpotts, 
from which I have been quoting, and 
which, from beginning to end, is like 
a shower of arrows, is dated the 7th 
May, 1827, and on the 11th of the 
same month, Lord Grey spoke the 
famous speech in the House of Lords, 
the lofty scorn of which sank as iron 
into the soul of Canning. He was a 
man to feel every blow which was 
struck at him by men of ability, and 
to be shaken by every tug of genius 
which was made to pull him down; and 
down he came ere long, like a felled 
tree— 


‘‘labefactaque tandem 

Ictibus innumeris, adductaque funibus, 
arbor 

Corruit.” 


Dr. Philpotts and Lord Grey, opposed 
as they have been since, were certainly 
main instruments to one end in 1827, 
namely, the smiting down of Canning, 
by attacks which he was unable to 
answer, and too sensitive to endure. 
In 1831, Dr. Philpotts took his seat 
in the House of Lords as Bishop of 
Exeter. He was to have held the 
living of Stanhope in commendam with 
the bishopric, but the Whigs having 
come into the administration before 
the arrangements were completed, they 
took advantage of the circumstance, 
and presented another to the living, 
so that in point of income it was under- 
stood that the bishop lost by his pro- 
motion. From the outset of his par. 
liamentary career, the bishop has been 
distinguished for warmth and vehe- 
mence on the side of ardent and 
generous views. He has been utterly 
opposed to the prevailing prudence of 
the day. Sometimes, as I have before 
hinted, he has been unguarded in his 
reliance upon statements which were 
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inaccurate or questionable, but, as 
Goldsmith said of the “ failings” of 
his clerical hero, we may say of the 
bishop in his public career, that even 
his errors lean to virtue’s side. 

His first—or among the first of his 
strenuous efforts in the House of 
Lords, was against the modern na- 
tional education plan in Ireland. He 
called it an exclusion of the Bible—a 
denial of the Holy Scriptures to the 
persons who are taught in the national 
schools, He manifestly looked upon 
it as a base and unholy compromise 
with the enemies of truth ; and, al- 
luding to the king's commission, under 
which these things were done, he 
quoted the words of Samuel to Saul, 
« Because thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lord, He also hath rejected 
thee from being King over Israel.” 
Now I know very well that there are 
amiable, and excellent, and Christian 
men, who think quite differently about 
this matter, and cannot understand 
how any one who desires to speak the 
truth, should speak in this way of 
schools where selections from the 
Scriptures are constantly read, or ap- 
pointed to be read; but they are men 
of comparatively cold temperament, 
whom nothing would rouse into en- 
thusiasm, and who examine a question 
involving sentiment and feeling, reve- 
rence and affection, as they would a 
problem in arithmetic. It is in vain 
that we expect judgments to agree, 
when temperaments are so opposite. 
Judgments are formed upon facts ; 
and facts seem different things to dif- 
ferent men. For my part, I incline 
to those whose perceptions are influ- 
enced by warmth of feeling. 

It requires some personal recollec- 
tion of the period which immediately 
succeeded that of the bishop taking 
his seat in the House of Lords, to 
estimate the trials to which men in his 
station were put at that time. So 
dreadful had been the violence of the 
“reform” fever ;—so little hope was 
there that a representative assembly, 
elected under the system of the 
reform act, could be any thing 
else than ultra democratic, that 
many of the most thoughtful men 
in the kingdom believed that every 
establishment was doomed. The 
church and the aristocracy were every 
day the objects of the most outra- 
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geous calumny, even in the journals 
which were directly patronized by the 
Whig government. The demolition 
of the House of Lords, as a house of 
mischief, and a national nuisance, was 
constantly advocated. The insolence 
of revolutionists knew no bounds, and 
it was scarcely expected, on any side, 
that the tide of destruction should 
cease until all had been overwhelmed. 

It was in this state of the public 
mind that the Irish Church tempo- 
ralities’ bill was proposed—a bill 
which, as Mr. O'Connell has since 
boasted, “ bowled down the bishops of 
the Irish establishment like nine-pins.” 
There were but a hundred and fifty 
Conservatives in the House of Com- 
mons, and no resistance could be 
effectually made to the bill there. In 
the upper house it might have been 
resisted ; but, among prudent men, 
there was a dread of the possible con- 
sequences, and the bill, with I think 
one important modification, was al- 
lowed to pass. The Bishop of Exe- 
ter was utterly opposed to this policy ; 
not that he denied the danger, but he 
thought it better to brave it. He 
considered that to allow such a bill, 
was but a short postponement of the 
coming ruin; and I have heard that 
he used the expression in private, that 
it was the most honourable ditch in 
which the House of Lords could die. 
For himself, he strenuously opposed 
it; and if the carrying of that bill 
were a great national sin, as some 
think, the Bishop of Exeter, at least, 
has a clear conscience on that score. 

Even more vehement than his oppo- 
sition to that bill was his opposition to 
the new poor law, which had the sup- 
port of the Duke of Wellington and 
the Bishop of London. His language 
in opposition to the poor-law measure, 
certainly went as far as the most zea- 
lous feeling could prompt, and perhaps 
a little further than ecclesiastical mo- 
deration could warrant. But surely, 
if there be at any time an excuse for 
more than ordinary warmth, it is 
when a Christian man thinks he sees 
the cause of the poor treated with a 
cold, calculating prudence, which 
looks to the cost, rather than to the 
cause, and sacrifices all noble feeling 
at the shrine of thrift. 

I think I have now said enough to 
give the readers of this sketch some- 
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thing like a fair conception of the 
character of the Bishop of Exeter, as 
a public man. As an ecclesiastic, | 
believe all parties allow that his abili- 
ties are great, and his conduct irre- 
proachable. With respect to the con- 
troversies which have occasioned so 
much stir in the church, of late years, 
I understand him to have taken a 
middle part. He strongly objects to 
those extremes of practice, and those 
subtleties of exposition, which look 
like an approach to the feeling and 
—_ of the Church of Rome; but 
e rejoices in the revival of greater 
attention to the ritual and discipline 
of the Church of England. He does 
not like explanations which seem to 
run away with the plain meaning of 


A WINTER IN 


Wuat know you, reader, of the 
Azores save what sweets you may 
have extracted from out the rind of a 
St. Michael’s orange? What ac- 
quaintance have you got with that 
interesting group of the nine volcanic 
islets of Fayal, Tercera, Pico, Santa 
Maria, St. Georges, Graciosa, Flores, 
and Corvo, that raise their high and 
rocky heads nearly in the midst of 
that great world of waters that rolls 
between the continents of. Europe, 
Africa, and America? Little we believe 
beyond their names, if so much; but 
certainly nothing of their inhabitants, 
manners, climate, scenery, government 
or domestic usages that could induce 
you thither in those days of steam and 
yachting in search of health, gain, or 
amusement. The way is long—the sea 
is rough, and the accommodation, we 
fear, unpromising to those not in the 
habit of roughing it in a Cowes 
schooner upon salt junk, mouldy bis- 
cuit, and trihoral shower baths. But 
nevertheless we can enjoy not only the 
voyage, but the many other privations 
which a residence in those neglected 
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what is in the prayer-book; but he 
gladly sees the doctrine and discipline 
contained and commanded in that 
book, more diligently followed than 
they were some years ago. He is not 
one who is ashamed of being desig- 
nated a Protestant, but he is one who 
claims to be a member and a bishop of 
the catholic church. Knowing and 
estimating the value of church autho- 
rity and ecclesiastical discipline, he yet 
casts no longing, lingering look to- 
Rome, but stands firm in his position, 
as one of the chosen and consecrated 
heads of the Church of England. 

This I humbly submit as my esti- 
mate of the ecclesiastical character of 
the Bishop of Exeter; and so I bid 
him, very heartily, farewell! 


THE AZORES. * 


countries necessarily subjects their 
European sojourners to, by wandering 
through the pages of two very interest- 
ing and useful volumes just brought 
out by the Messrs. Bullard, as we par- 
take of the social comforts of a drawing- 
room ottoman, or linger in the calm 
solitude of an outdoor evening’s walk. 
This work is a transcript of the jour- 
nal of an invalid and his companion 
who spent the winter of 38 and the 
ensuing summer in search of health 
and recreation among those Western 
islands, in visiting the baths of the 
Furnas, or boiling springs, and other 
remarkable and interesting national 
phenomena of this archipelago. 
Without, however, possessing much 
literary worth, or any novelties in na- 
tural history or geology that might re- 
commend them to the world of science; 
being moreover rather voluminous in 
ink and paper for their materiel, anda 
leetle too much of quotation—yet still 
as they possess many lively sketches, 
some graphic descriptions of the people, 
and do not weary one by the usual 
detail of personal mishaps and dis- 
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comforts, they are most readable and 
entertaining books—evidently written 
by men of strong sense, good educa- 
tion, and not uninstructed in “ the way 
to observe.” Besides this they are, in 
the language of trade, admirably 
well “ got up” by their spirited pub- 
lisher, and enriched with many well- 
executed and spirited wood engrav- 
ings. 

After a long and rough voyage of 
twenty days, our travellers arrived at 
the Western Islands. Hear their first 
impressions :— 


“In the distance, the land looked like 
a clear defined cloud of dense grey mist 
resting on the horizon. On coming 
nearer, the prevailing colour was a red- 
dish brown, spotted with mouldy green 
by the faint colours of distant green 
fields and fallow grounds. When about 
twenty miles to the north-eastern end of 
the island of St. Michae!, the view 
was by contrast grand and stupendous. 
We had left the tame scenery of the 
south of England, with its ‘pale and 
white-faced shores,’ only three weeks 
ago; when this morning a wall of lofty 
mountains, rising abruptly from the 
ocean, seamed with ravines, glens, and 
gullies, variegated with bright lights, 
and the shadows of heavy clouds brood- 
ing on their tops, enlivened by scattered 
white houses, by a ‘silent waterfall’ 
tumbling into the sea from a ledge of 
rocks, and mingling its small white 
thread with the surf that rolled upon 
the shore, impressed me with an idea of 
grandeur far above any I had formed of 
the island of St. Michael.” 


They landed at Ponta Delgada, the 
capital, a town of 20,000 inhabitants. 


** Two newspapers are published in this 
town; and the islanders it is said are 
divided into two parties, which have 
respectively dubbed one another, ‘the 
cats’ and ‘the pigs:’ the pigs being 
the conservatives, attached to the con- 
stitution of Don Pedro; and the cats the 
radicals, who want ‘something more.’ 
The etymology of these words is said to 
be, but with what truth I know not, as 
follows :—The name of the leader of the 
conservatives is or was Carvalho; which 
being at the same time the Portuguese 
for oak, which bears acorns, whereon 
swine feed, the Carvalhos were called 
pigs. The radicals, on the other hand, 

opt for their banner the bearings of 
the island, on some parts of which are 
a hawk’s talons, and thus they have been 
ted cats; not from their resem- 

blance to this animal in pulling things 
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to pieces, but from the supposed simi- 
larity of the cat’s claw to the hawk’s 
talon. 

‘* One of the most singular objects that 
meets a stranger’s eye in the streets of 
Ponta Delgada, is the island cap or 
carapuga, worn by the peasants of the 
pe It is probably unlike any other 

ead-dress in the world. It is only worn 
in the island of St. Michael; and travel- 
lers who have seen all kinds of head- 
gear, say that in no other country is 
there such a hat to be found. It is 
usually made of indigo blue cloth, lined 
with serge of the same colour. But the 
colour, lining, and dimensions of each 
carapuga vary with the taste or locality 
of the different wearers just as widely 
as the shape of black beavers with the 
whims of a Bond-street hatter. And 
as in a London crowd all varieties may 
be seen, from the crushed and mangy 
silk of an Irish labourer to the most 
superfine beaver of the most superfine 
gentleman, so in the market-place of 
Ponta Delgada the newest fashion may 
be detected as well as the last melan- 
choly remnant. In shape, the carapuga 
is somewhat like a jockey cap with an 
overgrown snout. Thus, the part which 
fits the head is low and covered like the 
velvet cap of a huntsman, but is at the 
same time larger and more solid; the 
front projects in a long broad crescent, 
the horns of which are turned up at the 
sides to a height which in some instances 
reaches far above the crown ; and a cape 
of the same blue cloth with which the 
crown is covered, overspreading the 
shoulders and ending in a long orna- 
mented point halfway down the back, 
is fastened round the lower rim of the 
cap from one side of the front to the 
other. It seems as if the peasants might 
have originally contented themselves 
with a simple huntsman’s cap of blue 
cloth ; that they had then sewed on the 
shoulder cape to protect them from the 
rain; that they gradually widened and 
lengthened the snout or projecting front, 
until it became eighteen inches broad 
and nine inches deep; that a fashion 
among the exquisites, not unlike the 
So dandyism of Edward the 

‘ourth’s time, had strained out the ends 
of their present extravagant length, and 
for convenience’ sake had turned them 
up into horns, until at length the extra- 
vagance ended in the present fantastic 
head-dress. It is in most instances a 
picturesque object; becoming some 
young and well-made men in no ordinary 
degree, and contrasting well, and some- 
times harmonising with the light frail 
handkerchief with which the weaker 
vessel covers up or foils her expressive 
beauty. But it varies in form, and ap- 
pearance, and worth, in all kinds of 
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ways. ‘Two friends, for instance, from 
different quarters of the island, meet in 
the market-place of Ponta Delgada: one 
removes with great politeness an ample 
and ponderous carapuga of the finest 
dark blue broad-cloth, clasped with a 
shining silver buckle; and the humbler 
man bows to his wealthier friend with 
a lighter one of sky-blue linsey-wolsey, 
so patched and wasted and wo-begone 
that the crumpled front can—like the 
present Portuguese nation—with diffi- 
culty support the crown.” 


The women of this place are de- 
scribed as pretty—the climate agreeable 
—the mercury standing at 60 to 64° in 
a northern aspect. There is an Eng- 
lish church and about two hundred 
British residents. 


‘‘ The streets of Ponta Delgada are 
often crowded, and the motley throng is 
a lively scene to the stranger. The 
medley is of all sorts and conditions : 
priests in scanty black petticoats, with 

ea-green umbrellas, and three-cornered 
ats ; scarlet-capped boatmen, ragged 
beggars, clamorous fruit-sellers, and 
noisy water-carriers ;—a shabby car- 
riage coeval with the islands, a showy 
horse and showy rider, with mousta- 
chios and brass spurs ;—English cap- 
tains in new tailed coats ; a British tar 
buying oranges and stumbling over hogs 
—hogs in great force, larger, longer- 
legged, and more wiry-haired beasts 
than with us ; asses in abundance, carry- 
ing men, and women, and children, and 
every other kind of burden—hogsheads, 
deal planks, boxes, panniers filled with 
stone, manure, and vegetables ; country- 
men with their horned caps; nonde- 
scripts in bad hats and boots, and large 
cloth cloaks fitted for a cold climate; 
women in dark blue cloaks, with hoods 
entirely concealing the face, slowly, 
stiffly, and sedately moving along ; ‘des 
manteaux qui marchent, voila tout ;’ 
now and then, though rarely, the modern 
innovation of a lady, shawled and bon- 
neted and parasoled, like our own 
countrywomen, arm-in-arm with her 
husband: such is often the street mis- 
cellany in the frequented parts of ‘the 
city.” ” 

The Messrs. Bullard next visited 
Villa Franca a coast town about fifteen 


miles off, which they say is a far better 
place for an invalid that Ponta Del- 
gada. 

‘The soil is composed of deep beds 
of pumice, which, like our gravelly soils 
in England, drain quickly, and soon 
leave the paths dry. 
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‘*Moreover, the country is of easy ac- 
cess; there are none of the stone walls 
which hem in ‘the city ;’ and the noise 
the dirt, and the bustle of a mercantile 
place like Ponta Delgada, are well ex- 
changed by those who come here, as we 
have done, to seek warmth and quiet, 
for a small unfrequented country town, 
and the natural beauties of its neighbour- 
hood. 

‘* The town stands near the shore, on 
the south coast, and is shut off from the 
north wind by fine green mountains 
gradually ascending to a height, which 
I should guess to be two thousand feet 
above the sea, and shooting up more 
steeply in cones and tent-shaped summits 
where fleecy mists delight to rest and to 
throw their gauzelike veils over the 
shrubs and evergreens which grow to 
the very tops. The pumice, as it is 
soft, light, and porous, is readily worn, 
away by streams from the hills; these, 
in the course of years, have cut dee 
ravines in it, which are to be seen in all 
directions running up into the moun- 
tains. Being warm, and well sheltered 
from the winds, they are admirably 
adapted to promote the growth of the 
orange-trees ; and their steep banks, 
covered with ferns, and mosses, and 
green lichens, form pleasant shaded 
walks for an invalid, 

fe . * 

** Although there are no inns in the 
island, it is an easy matter to get a bed 
here. The wealthier people have several 
houses at different places in the island, 
and they willingly lend them to strangers 
who may have had suitable strode. 
tiuns. Parties frequently halt at Villa 
Franca on their way to the Furnas, which 
lies among the mountains beyond.” 


Their description of an orange gar- 
den is interesting because fruit is the 
chief export of the island. 


‘*Suddenly we came upon merry 
groups of men and boys, all busily en- 
yaged in packing oranges, in a square 
and open plot of ground. They were 
gathered round a goodly pile of the fresh 
fruit, sitting on heaps of the dry calyx- 
leaves of the Indian corn, in which each 
orange is wrapped before it is placed in 
the boxes. Near these circles of laugh- 
ing Azoreans, who sat at their work 
and kept up a continual cross-fire of 
rapid repartee as they quickly filled the 
orange cases, were a party of children, 
whose business it was to prepare the 
husks for the men, who used them in 
packing. These youngsters, who were 
playing at their work like the children 
of a larger growth that sat by their 
side, were with much difficulty kept in 
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order by an elderly man, who shook his 
head and a long stick, whenever they 
flagged or idled. Behind the children, 
several unladen ‘dapples,’ with their 
pannels on, patiently drooped their heads 
under the Faya trees, in strong asinine 
contrast to the active-bodied workmen, 
and either browzed the dry leaves or 
brayed until their turn came for loading. 

“A quantity of the leaves being heaped 
together near the packers, the operation 
began. A child handed toa workman who 
squatted by the heap of fruit, a prepared 
husk ; this was rapidly snatched from 
the child, wrapped round the orange by 
an intermediate workman, passed by the 
feeder to the next, who, Fitting with 
the chest between his legs,) placing it 
in the orange-box with pas rapidity, 
took a second and a third and a fourth 
as fast as his hands could move, and the 
feeders could supply him, until at length 
the chest was filled to overflowing, and 
was ready to be nailed up. Two men 
then handed it to the carpenter, who 
bent over the orange-chest several thin 
boards,* secured them with a willow 
band, pressed it with his naked foot as 
he sawed off the ragged ends of the 
boards, and finally despatched it to the 
ass, which stood ready for lading. Two 
chests were slung across his back, by 
means of cords, crossed in a figure of 
eight, both were well-secured by straps 
under his belly, the driver took his 
goad, pricked his beast, and uttering the 
never-ending cry ‘ Sackaaio,’ trudged 
off to the town.” 


Furnas in Portuguese signifies a 
cavern, and is applied to the volcanic 
hot springs that rise in different parts 
of the island: one of these about twelve 
miles from Villa Franca is thus spoken 
of :— 


** The road, for the first two hours 
wound among fields and villages, not 
far from the coast; we then began to 
ascend steep mountain roads, and to 
cross or wind round ravines of great 
extent, depth, and beauty, running down 
to the sea. The first of these produced 
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the only strong impression of wiater I 
have yet felt, for it was thickly wooded 
with Spanish chestnuts, all bare of 
leaves; and the barrenness of their 
clean grey branches was rendered more 
pone and cold, by the deep green 

ackground of the sides of the moun- 
tains. In summer, this ravine must be 
very beautiful; but in the winter the 
next is more striking. This was desti- 
tute of large trees, but its lofty sides 
were in many places hung with vast 
sheets of fern, forming a drapery of 
the richest green. Each leaf is two, 
three, or four feet long, tapering to a 
point from a broad rounded base, and 
delicately, but firmly cut into minute 
leaflets, each hanging in a gentle curve ; 
and as from their size they overhang the 
surface on which they grow, they cast 
deep shadows, bringing each separate 
leaf, as well as the whole mass, into 
strong relief. The rest of the ravine 
was covered with vigorous shrubs of 
tree-heath, very different from the 
stunted heaths we have in England; 
and the delicate green of the new shoots 
brightened up the darker colour of 
the older leaves. The sides of all 
the mountain were of pumice, steep, 
broken, and fringed with green shrubs, 
among which were the bilberry, and the 
mountain grape. At the top, which is 
said to be three thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean, the pumice was in 
thin horizontal strata, sloping slightly 
towards the sea, and looking as if it had 
been deposited by water. From this 
point we gradually descended by a rough 
path, partially obstructed by large 
masses of rock, into a small round yal- 
ley, the bottom of which was a flat 
heathy plain, surrounded by mountains, 
more barren and dry than any we had 
hitherto seen, The sky was overspread 
with grey clouds ; all was silent, gloomy, 
and solitary, except one distant cataract 
falling over the side of the mountain, 
and apparently the only living thing 
there. 

“‘ These crater-valleys differ from com- 
mon valleys. They are empty-looking, 
forsaken places, with none of the cheer- 


* «« The pressure of these flexible boards is immediately upon the oranges, a plan 
admirably adapted to spoil them, for they are thus flattened and squeezed. Of 
course, there are cogent reasons for this. One is, that the duty to be paid in Eng- 
land is caleulated according to the size of the box, and consequently the more 
oranges that can be squeezed in, the less duty is paid. Another reason is, that the 
wholesale dealers in London, Liverpool, &c. prefer the present mode of packing, 
which enables them to take out a couple of hundred oranges, and then to send the 
boxes to their country customers as full ones, which they perhaps may be, since the 
squeezed oranges, when the pressure is removed, swell out to their original size | 
Of this I was informed by a propietor of orange gardens, who had tried the plen 
of sending his oranges in square boxes less tightly packed, but did not find that his 


customers were pleased by it,” 
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ful furniture of vales,—are generally 
quite circular, and the surrounding 
mountains appear to rise out of their 
flat floors with an unpleasant abrupt- 
ness, The valley walls of some of them 
have no apparent opening or inlet, and 
the appearance of dull seclusion which 
thus possesses them, almost produces 
melancholy; but more frequently, as 
was the case in this valley, a piece is 
broken out of the edge of the basin, the 
etfect of which is, to Fests the place of 
some of its quiet formality. Through 
such an opening as this our road lay, 
and by it a noiseless stream ran, partly 
supplying the lake—a grey sullen piece 
of water—which nearly filled another 
solitary, houseless valley, round which 
the road wound. Between the road and 
the rugged mountains which hemmed it 
in, there was a belt of land partially 
cultivated, or overgrown with ever- 
— and brambles, Another circular 

at-bottomed valley, parcelled out into 
fields, led us to a hill, from whence 
we looked down into the valley of the 
Furnas. 

* * * . 

“The great attraction at the Furnas is 
the warm baths. It is the fashion to 
take these early in the morning, and 
after a draught from an iron-spring, to 
return, with what appetite you may, to 
a late breakfast. We adopted the plan 
of the natives, and found it to be a very 
good one. The warm springs, or 
caldeiras, are about a mile from this 
house. In going to them, you pass over 
two broad streams, one of them so 
strongly impregnated with iron, as to 
dye every stone that it touches, and all 
the vegetation within its reach, of a 
bright orange colour; and the other, 
an ordinary brook, having some sulphur 
in its composition, that tinges the stones 
ever which it flows witha dull, a 
grey. The road is like an English lane, 
now dirty enough, with cottages and 
banks on each side, brambles, ferns, 
grass, and moss in the hedges ; and here 
and there a few lanky stems of cane 
straggling through the brambles. 

** As you approach the springs, you see 
clouds of vapour, in three or four places, 
rising like peat smoke to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet, according as the 
day is warmer or colder, and sometimes 
stretching away even to the edge of the 
mountains. At the end of the lane the 
ground becomes white, and the bank on 
one side is streaked with yellow and 
red, is warm to the touch, and smells 
strongly of sulphur, The spot where 
the springs flow is a very irregular hill ; 
and the soil, which in some places is 
loose, and in others of the consistency 

of pipe clay, is broken into all kinds of 
shapes; and, where there is no yegeta- 
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tion, is coloured glaring white and yel- 
low. The principal caldeira is a sul- 
phurous one. The water comes hissing 
and boiling out of the ground into a 
basin about ten feet across, from which 
it flows through small channels of stone 
to supply the baths. It bubbles up 
through a loose bottom of broken rock ; 
and the column of water in the centre, 
like the small Icelandic Geysers described 
by Dr. Henderson, is usually three feet 
high, gradually lessening towards its 
edges until it merely ripples and undu- 
lates on the margin of the basin.” 


Of the advantages and the pro- 
perties of these baths, the water of 
which consists for the most part of 
a hot alkaline and a carbonated 
calybeate, our authors speak thus in a 
valuable appendix : — 


“The water is conveyed into open 
coolers, and when cool is mixed with 
the boiling water in due proportions for 
tepid, warm, and hot baths. The 
Azoreans employ them ‘ad sudorem,’ 
using them very hot, remaining in them 
for a considerable time, (often for as 
much as an hour daily for several 
weeks,) and encouraging perspiration 
subsequently by warm clothing. The 
most agreeable temperature, either for 
those in health, or in cases of disease, 
where copious perspiration is not indi- 
cated, is about 9€0 (Fahrenheit). Baths 
at this temperature produce a soothing 
and tranquillizing effect on the system, 
and a sensation afterwards, not of re- 
laxation and weakness (as after simply 
warm water), but of stimulus and of 
increased disposition to exertion. In 
common with other alkaline waters, 
there is a sensation of great softness 
and smoothness of the skin, which is 

robably owing to the union of the 
alkali with the natural oil with which 
the skin is covered. They are much 
used by those in health as a luxury, to 
which title they have every claim. 
Those who continue them for any length 
of time become decidedly thinner. If 
taken too hot or too long by delicate 
persons, they are apt to produce head- 
ache and nervous irritability; but, 
when no such excesses are committed, 
they are beneficial even to the healthy. 

‘*T have had many opportunities of 
observing that full, bloated, fat people, 
after a course of these baths, not only 
become thinner, but more wholesome in 
their expression and appearance. 

‘** Although the composition of this 
water is very simple, yet on this ac- 
count it is not to be inferred that it is 
of little value as a remedy, It is well 
known that there is some quality in hot 
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springs, (possibly the peculiar nature of 
the heat itself,) by which they exert an 
influence on the frame very different 
from that of water which is heated by 
artificial means. The bather may re- 
main immersed in them a much longer 
period without injury; they do not 
produce the same debility afterwards ; 
and their influence on disease is alto- 
gether of another kind. The hot springs 
of Gastein, in Bavaria, are much more 
simple in their chemical composition 
than these waters of the Furnas, differ- 
ing little from pure water, and yet their 
efficacy in curing many diseases is re- 
presented as being undoubted. The 
tepid springs also of Matlock, and 
Buxton, and the Hot-well spring near 
Bristol, except in temperature, nearly 
resemble pure water. 

“The greater number of bathers 
(during my residence at the Furnas) 
were healthy persons, who came there 
for pleasure: and from the compara- 
tively small proportion of invalids, it 
appeared as if the medicinal virtues of 
these waters were not duly appre- 
ciated.” 


Of the climate we learn that— 


‘* The mean temperature of the win- 
ter months in St. Michael’s, according 
to these observations, is 20 colder 
than Madeira; 5° warmer than Lis- 
bon; 130 warmer than Nice; 120 warmer 
than Rome; and 12° warmer than 
Naples. It may be observed that this 
comparison agrees with that furnished 
to Sir James Clark by Sir Henry Hal- 
ford; in which the mean annual tem- 
perature of St. Michael’s is estimated 
at 620 40; that is, about two degrees 
less than Madeira, throughout the 
whole year. ‘The greatest difference 
between the temperature of these two 
islands,’ he says, ‘occurs in the autumn, 
when St. Michael’s is 5° below Ma- 
deira. The winter is 20, the summer 
and spring only one degree colder,’ 
As far as our observations went, this 
quite agrees with our tables when com- 
pared with those made by Dr. Heineken 
at Madeira. 

** Again, the mean monthly range of 
the thermometer at St. Michael’s, dur- 
ing the winter, is 7.6, while that at Ma- 
deira is 120, At the Land’s-end it is 
240; at London, 30°; at Nice, 23°; at 
Rome, 23°: at Lisbon, 26°; and at 
Naples, 30°. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the observations from 
which the average at St. Michael’s is 
taken, were made between eight in the 
morning and ten at night; while those 
at Madeira and in England were made 
with a register thermometer, always 
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hanging in the open air. Still, the 
average approximates the truth, and 
serves to show, that while the St. Mi- 
chael’s winter is only two degrees colder 
than at Madeira, it is more equable, or, 
at any rate, not less so, while it far ex- 
ceeds in equableness the winters of 
Rome, Nice, and Naples. 

** With regard to the humidity of the 
climate of St. Michael’s, estimated by 
the number of days on which rain falls, 
it will be found to be greater than that 
of Madeira and Naples, and less than 
that of London and Rome. The monthly 
average number of days on which some 
rain fell in Villa Franca, during the 
winter, was 10; at Madeira, 6; Lon- 
don and Penzance, 15; Rome, 12; 
Naples, 9. But this is an estimate 
from which little real information can be 
gained. The rain at Villa Franca was, 
on some days, nothing more than a 
mountain seud of a few minutes’ dura- 
tion ; and at other times it fell heavily, 
and for several hours ; but, during the 
whole period of our residence in the 
islands, there was only one day of con- 
tinuous rain, in which we were confined 
to the house from morning till night. 
At the same time, the humidity is so 
great that your boots grow mouldy ina 
few days; kia gloves speedily become 
spotted; books feel damp, and your 
clothes smell musty. To prevent these 
inconveniences, as fires, with one or 
two exceptions, are nowhere used, ex- 
cept for cooking purposes, the inhabit- 
ants are much in the habit of hanging 
out their clothes in the sun. 

** The wind which prevailed in De- 
cember was north-easterly ; that in 
January, February, March, and April, 
southerly. The gales which blew, and 
the strong winds, came from the south- 
ward and westward. 

‘*The south and westerly winds are 
soft, relaxing, and warm; the north- 
easterly are colder and more bracing, 
but never keen and thin. 

* This is an estimate of the winter 
months from December to April, the 
most important ones to the invalid. 
During part of April and May, a tour 
was made among the other islands, and 
no thermometrical register could be 
kept. The weather was genial and 
pleasant, although easterly winds pre- 
dominated, and it was said not to be a 
favourable specimen of the spring. In 
England, as well as in Europe, the 
spring was cold, wet, and changeable. 
June and July were passed in the valley 
of the Furnas, at St. Michael’s, which, 
from its elevation above the sea, and its 
situation among mountains, is much 
cooler than the towns on the coasts, 
Owing to an accident with the thermo- 
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meter, we have no register of the tem- 
perature, but the weather was in all re- 
a delightful: warmer, of course, 
than in the winter, but never oppres- 
sively hot ; and, with the exception of 
one day’s continuous rain, we were 
never prevented from passing the 
greater part of the day ‘sub dio.’ ” 


From these data the climate may be 
defined as ‘mild, humid, and agreea- 
ble.” 

We may gather something of the 
state of religion in these islands from 
the following remarks. Speaking of 
one of the convents they say— 


** Besides the vines, which had now 
left their trellises, and were growing 
‘at their own sweet will,’ there were 
some quince and pear trees, and among 
tangled bushes, ruinous stone walls, and 
heaps of tiles, fuchsias were hanging 
their long pensile blossoms, and white 
and red roses were blooming, the only 
beautiful things there. There was no 
beauty in the architecture, and therefore 
none in its decay. It was a forlorn, 
naked ruin; every part reminding the 
spectator that at a comparatively recent 
date it had been inhabited. The church 


is to be spared; but in a few months all 

the rest will be razed to the ground, and 

the spot 
i 


converted by its Roman 
Catholic possessor, into an orange-gar- 
den, to supply desserts for English here- 
tics. Thus is it that Don Pedro has 
dealt with the convents and monasteries 
of Portugal. They are turned into 
gardens and storehouses. Then comes 
Chateaubriand, and tells us with a cer- 
tain blindness of heart, akin to vain- 
glory and hypocrisy, that ‘the Catholic 
religion has covered the world with its 
monuments, that Protestantism has now 
lasted three centuries, and is powerful 
in England, in Germany, in America ;’ 
inquires ‘what it has done?’ and 
answers that, ‘it will show you the 
ruins which it has made, amidst which 
it has planted some gardens and esta- 
blished some manufactories.’ 

In the instance of the convent at 
Villa Franca, any government would 
have exercised a sound discretion in 
putting a stop to the immoralities which 
were committed there; for, if common 
rumour is to be believed, the high stone 
walls which encircled this convent were 
insufficient for their purposes; and if 
they had not been so it would have been 
remarkable, in an island where the whole 
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body of the clergy openly break a vow 
which we Protestants think they have 
no business to make. In talking on 
this subject to a Portuguese gentleman 
of high official rank, he admitted that 
it was a notorious grievance, but attri- 
buted it to the want of superintendence 
of bishops over the vulgar clergy of the 
Azores. In Portugal, he said, there was 
no such open scandal. 

‘“*T was told by a friend who accom- 
panied us over the convent, that several 
years ago the nuns were reported to 
oo been in so unruly and discreditable 
a state as to call for the interference of 
the home government. Two inspectors 
were accordingly selected, and were 
despatched from Lisbon to St. Michael’s, 
to make inquiries into the truth of the 
reports, and to search the convent and 
examine the nuns. They arrived in 
Villa Franca towards the close of_the 
day, took up their abode within the con- 
vent walls, and proposed on the follow- 
ing morning to institute their examina- 
tion. An evening meal was prepared 
for them, of which it is supposed that 
they partook ; and that they soon after- 
wards retired to rest. Here, however, 
their melancholy tale ends, for from the 
time that they entered the convent all 
trace of them was lost, and to the pre- 
sent moment no one certainly knows 
what became of them; whether the 
were secretly conveyed out of the island, 
or whether they had to choose between 
poison or the knife. This story may be 
true; I do not vouch for it; it smacks 
somewhat of the wonderful. The 
retired nuns who had belonged to this 
convent, whom we met with, were stout 
jolly personages, whose title-pages did 
not pourtray tragic volumes. Florian 
observed of the Portuguese nation, ‘ils 
semblent nés pour l'amour; c’est la 
grande affaire de leur vie; les plus 
grands sacrifices ne cofitent rien dés 
qu'il s’agit de cette passion.’ ” 


After all the Western Isles seem to 
want the lovely evergreen Flora of 
Madeira, the charming valleys of the 
Coural, the gay and hospitable man- 
sions of Franchal ever to make them 
a much-frequented residence of in- 
valids. 

Our space, though not our inclina- 
tion prevents our making further 
extracts from these very agreeable 
volumes, but we earnestly recommend 
their perusal to our readers. 



























































































































































Ir is now some time since we felt it 
indispensably necessary to treat at 
any length upon the subject of po- 
litics; a fact upon which we congra- 
tulate both ourselves and our readers. 
They know that when affairs stood 
* in precipiti,” and when no one could 
tell what a day might bring forth, we 
were not slow to buckle on the har- 
ness, and take our stand against the 
formidable faction which had obtained 
such an evil ascendancy in the coun- 
cils of the nation, and whose mea- 
sures threatened such _ irreparable 
mischief. We have seen that faction 
deposed. We have seen a sudden 
arrest put to the progress of revolu- 
tion; and we have felt, accordingly, 
that the time had come when the 
literature militant of the country 
might be put upon a peace establish- 
ment, and a warfare which we would 
never have engaged in from choice, 
might for a season give place to pur- 
suits which fall in, more naturally, 
with our inclination. 

Yes, the change from the destruc- 
tive to the conservative government 
is one that, in the first instance at 
least, is felt more in the remission of 
all painful anxiety respecting our pre- 
sent and future prospects, than in the 
desire for the achievement of any 
great measures by which the states- 
manship of our friends in power may 
be distinguished. We feel as if we 
were suddenly brought into safety out 
of the extremest bik; and that 
the perils which beset the institutions 
of the country, and those which me- 
naced its foreign prospects, have given 
place to a well-grounded hope, that 
they will all be speedily and effectually 
removed. And in proportion as our 
anxiety was intense, and our alarm 
great, while profligate men held the 
reins of power, who had neither the 
fear of God before their eyes, nor any 
love of the ancient institutions of the 
country rooted in their hearts, so is 
the disposition strong which we feel 
to abandon ourselves to a perhaps too 
supine security, now that the plighted 
champions of Conservative policy 
have been called to the councils of the 
Queen, and are sustained in office by 
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triumphant majorities in both houses 
of parliament. 

There is no more remarkable fea- 
ture in the character of the human 
kind than the suddenness with which 
they become forgetful of passed dan- 
gers. In other animals there is a 
degree of caution inspired by perils 
with which they have once been beset, 
which renders them perpetually alive 
to the possibility of their recurrence, 
and inspires them with an instinctive 
alarm, by which they are put upon 
their guard against them. “In vain 
is the net laid in the sight of any 
bird,” but expresses, in particular, a 
general truth, applicable to the whole 
of what are called the irrational crea- 
tion; and its converse is almost 
equally true as applied to their lord 
and master, man. To illustrate this 
to the extent to which we might be 
tempted, if we were to indulge in our 
peculiar bent, would carry us far be- 
yond the limits to which we must 
necessarily confine ourselves on an 
occasion like the present, when the 
thought is merely suggested by the 
illustration which presents itself in the 
singular indifference which seemed to 
have taken possession of the public 
mind when the late ill-omened admi- 
nistration were overthrown, and the 
empire was thus saved from calamities 
more threatening and more tremen- 
dous than ever before loured upon its 
prospects. It is true, the great and 
good men by whom they were suc- 
ceeded, were such as to inspire a very 
universal confidence that all will now 
be done that can be done, to repair 
the disasters that have occurred, and 
to prevent those that might be appre- 
hended. But this apathy, to which 
we allude, is discernible in the fact, 
that the bulk of us are content to 
leave to ministers our extrication from 
a state of peril such as seldom before 
beset any nation but for its ruin, while 
we conceive that our own duties are 
best discharged by sharply criticising 
the means employed for our deliver- 
ance, and rendering difficult, if not 
impossible, the only course by which 
any statesman can achieve our safety. 
The crisis was peculiar when Sir R. 
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Peel wasdalledtothehelm of power. A 
ministry the most reckless the country 
ever saw, had exhausted every wicked 
device which could be imagined for 
their longer retention of office ; and 
having reduced the finances of the 
country to the verge of bankruptcy, 
and involved us in angry relations 
with France and the East, which 
might have produced at any moment 
an universal war, as a last desperate 
expedient had recourse to a project 
for the raising of additional revenue, 
by which the landed interest is to be 
sacrificed to the grasping cupidity of 
short-sighted manufacturers, and a 
state of things produced which must, 
in the language of Lord Melbourne 
himself on a former occasion, embroil 
the whole country in inextricable con- 
fusion. If they succeeded, we were 
undone. If they succeeded, never 
again would England have raised her 
head as a nation. If they succeeded 
down would go the monarchy and the 
church, those firmest bulwarks of 
social order, and in would rush the 
promiscuous tide of low, levelling 
radicalism, and malignant dissent, by 
which a speedy obliteration would be 
made of every institute by which the 
ancient greatness of the country was 
characterised; and the wretched, 
blinded tools by whom the work of 
destruction had been begun, would 
soon find, like the Girondists of 
France, whose history had been writ- 
ten in vain for their instruction, that 
they themselves were only doomed to 
be trampled under the heels of more 
daring and triumphant wickedness, 
and that in conspiring for the de- 
struction of their country, they were 
but preparing the scaffold for them- 
selves. 

Do not talk to us of the interest of 
such men.in the preservation of social 
order. Such an interest may exist as 
an abstract truth, but all sensible men 
well know that in such cases it is utterly 
7 asa practical reality. What 
such a man as Lord John Russell 
thinks of, is, how he is to defeat Sir 
Robert Peel; how he is to secure the 
spoils of office ; how it is he is to lead 
his party to parliamentary victories. 
In all these he and his colleagues feel 
the interest of one who is playing a 
great game. That it is which predo- 
minantly actuates and influences them ; 
and the interest which, as quiet mem- 
bers of the community, they feel, or 


should feel, in the conservation of those 
laws and usages which guarantee to 
them and to every man the security of 
their possessions, is utterly forgotten 
in the presence of that more absorbin 
feeling which possesses them as parti- 
sans, and causes them to regard the 
triumphs of their party as paramount 
to every other consideration by which, 
as statesmen or as patriots, they should 
he guided. Such is Lord John Russell, 
because such is human nature; and 
such must be every natural man in 
whom party views and objects are not 
overruled by higher and deeper con- 
victions which subordinate the striv- 
ings and the doings of the mere poli- 
tician to the attainment of those ends 
which should never be lost sight of by 
the true philosopher or the practical 
Christian. 

Well, the country stood upon the 
brink of revolution ; and it was when 
we were upon the point of passing 
under the yoke of an infidel radical- 
ism, which would have caused the sun 
of the empire to set in blood and for 
ever, that it pleased Divine Providence 
to give us that change of rulers by 
which we have experienced at least a 
reprief of our doom as a nation, and 
have had one more opportunity af- 
forded us of maintaining our proper 
place amongst the states of Europe. 
We talk of the triumphant majority 
by which Sir Robert Peel was installed 
in power, and we talk of it as though 
that majority in so doiag laid that 
eminent politician under great obliga- 
tions. But this is absurd and childish. 
The post of honour is the post of 
danger. The place of power and office 
is one of responsibility and labour. 
And we tell the furious and factious 
Conservatives, for such there are, who 
are venting their spleen against the 
right honourable baronet, for depart- 
ing in the slightest degree from what 
they would prescribe as the rule of his 
government, that the nation should 
feel infinitely more indebted to him for 
assuming, than he to the nation for con- 
ferring upon him, his present power ; 
and that no exercise of the privileges 
of office could possibly afford to a man 
circumstanced as he was, any, even the 
slightest compensation for the sacrifice 
which he has consented to make, and 
the toil, and labour, and distracting 
anxiety, and harassing responsibility 
which he has consented to undergo, 
solely, we believe, under a constraining 
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sense of public duty, that he was 
called upon to do so for the good of 
the country. 

No sooner were the late wretched 
occupants of office ejected, than they 
called upon the right honourable baro- 
net to declare at once his measures. 
He said, give me a little time. Iam 
only a few days in my place as prime 
minister ; I have not as yet had time to 
acquaint myself with the official docu- 
ments that belong to my office, and 
that have been so long in your hands, 
I will promise to use all due diligence 
in making myself acquainted with 
them, and then I will not delay both 
to form and express my opinion as to 
the course of government and of legis- 
lation which it becomes her majesty’s 
ministers to recommend to the con- 
sideration of parliament. Such were 
the reasonable demands of Sir Robert, 
against which the whole Whig-Radical 
press and opposition angrily and voci- 
ferously protested, saying, we will suffer 
no delay ; you must come to the point 
at once. You have heard what we 

roposed to do; you have objected to 
it, and turned us out. Tell us now 
what you propose to do, or quit office, 
and leave the government again to our- 
selves. But the prime minister’s calm 


good sense taught him to despise this 


turgid rhetoric. He took the time to 
deliberate which the Whig opposition 
would not give him; and the result 
has been the development of a system 
of policy the most straightforward, 
effective, and statesmanlike that could 
possibly, in the very difficult circum- 
stances in which he was placed, be 
adopted with any practical benefit to 
the country. 

We ask any reflecting man, who 
contemplated the perils and the em- 
barrassments of the empire before Sir 
Robert made his financial statement, 
whether our condition as a nation did 
not appear almost hopeless? A debt 
of one thousand millions augmenting 
instead of diminishing after seven-and- 
twenty years of peace. A deficit of 
not less than ten millions upon the 
annual revenue. Expenses to an in- 
terminable extent contracted by foreign 
operations of which no one could see 
the end. The trading and commer- 
cial portion of the empire in a state of 
almost unexampled embarrassment. A 
population which had outgrown the 
means of subsistence from the re- 
sources of the country itself. Anda 
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vastly increased and increasing party 
in favour of such a change respecting 
the laws which regulated the admission 
of foreign corn, as must, at one fell 
swoop, have prostrated the agricultural 
interest, and transferred to the foreign 
corn-grower the wealth of the British 
empire. Such was the aspect of affairs 
when Sir Robert Peel assumed the 
reins of power. Such were the diffi- 
culties with which he had to deal. 
And when he had made his financial 
statement, and fully developed the 
ministerial plans, we ask, did not all 
these difficulties seem on a sudden to 
have vanished? Did not resources 
stand revealed which were before un- 
thought of or unknown? Did not 
every honest and right-thinking man 
feel, and proudly feel, that there was 
still vigour in old England to combat 
against and overcome the difficulties 
by which she was beset: and that, 
under the auspices of the enlightened 
statesman, to whose honesty, industry, 
and ability we were thus indebted, all 
these difficulties would, in no long 
time, be triumphantly surmounted ? 
That, we say advisedly, was the effect 
produced upon the mind and the 
heart of the nation by Sir Robert 
Peel's financial statement. He sur- 
prised both his friends and his enemies. 
The latter felt that their last hope of 
disturbing him in office was extinct. 
The former, that a career of tran- 
quillity, prosperity, and happiness was 
still before us, of which, even the most 
sanguine of us never until then enter- 
tained an expectation. The national 
debt was no longer felt as a mill-stone. 
Extrication from financial embarrass- 
ment was no longer regarded as hope- 
less. ‘The means were made apparent 
for supplying the deficiency in our re- 
venue. Instead of proceeding, as by 
an irresistible necessity, from bad to 
worse, it was now clear, that under 
prudent management, things might be 
made to progress from good to better. 
And such an arrangement respecting 
the corn-laws and the commercial 
duties by which the admission of raw 
and manufactured foreign commodities 
might be admitted, was shown to be 
practicable, as would at once silence 
the fears and satisfy the reasonable 
expectations of the reflecting portion 
of the nation ; securing that compe- 
tent supply of food which the increas- 
ing demands of the population required 
and that supply of foreign manufac- 
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tured articles, of use or of luxury, at 
reasonable prices, by which consumers 
would feel themselves compensated for 
their increased taxation. 

Yes ; we seemed to have come out 
of the hands of bankrupt burglars, 
who could only keep up a fire in one 
part of the house, by breaking up the 
floors of another, into those of men 
who were both able and willing to de- 
tect their knavery and repair their 
blunders, and who had discovered an 
unexpected mine of wealth, by the 
honest and laborious working of which, 
a remedy would soon be found for all 
our financial evils. 

Such, most undoubtedly, did appear 
to the mind of the nation the probable 
upshot of the statesmanlike proposal 
of Sir Robert Peel. Noone could be 
insensible to the evil of an income tax. 
As an abstract proposition, the notion 
of it could not be entertained. It is, 
eonfessedly, both oppressive and in- 
quisitorial. As a war tax it might be 
endured, as long as our existence as a 
nation was in peril; but the very first 
breathing hour of peace was longed 
for, chiefly for the remission which it 
was sure to bring, of an impost the 
most grinding and distasteful. To 
what, then, are we to ascribe the al- 
most universal acquiescence of the na- 
tion, in the leading measure of the 
prime minister, by which a war tax is 
proposed in a time of peace? Any 
acquiescence on the part of the oppo- 
sition leaders? No. These factious 
men are not wanting in a due fidelity 
to the master whom they serve. They 
have exhausted every device of faction 


in endeavouring to raise a cry against 


it. Inthe power and the unanimity 
of the Conservative press? No. 
Never was a minister less cordially 
supported by those whom he might 
have regarded as his allies. The 
ablest of the organs of the great party 
whom he represents, has exhausted a 
world of ingenuity in fishing up cap- 
tious objections against it. Neverthe- 
less, it stands fast in the tacit approba- 
tion of the reflecting men of all par- 
ties, who constitute the thinking ma- 
jority of the nation; and who, in 
deciding for it, can only be understood 
as deciding, that ten years of misgo- 
vernmient under the Whigs is worse 
than twenty years of actual war ; that 
the nation has suffered more waste and 
dilapidation under their protection, 
than it could have incurred of loss or 
Vou. XX.—No, 116. 
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damage from the ravages of an enemy ; 
and, therefore, that the tax which 
would be paid to shorten the duration 
of the one calamity, might well be 
submitted to to avert the continuance 
of the other. For the premier very 
properly resolved to stand or fall by 
his measures : and both the parliament 
and the country saw that there was for 
them no alternative but an income tax, 
or arecurrence to the domination of 
the Whigs. The result has shown 
which they consider as the greater 
evil. 

Some opposition the measure has en- 
countered, and from a quarter whence 
we should have looked for better 
things. Sir Richard Vivian, who has 
given a silent support to the minister 
in parliament, has, out of doors, in a 
letter addressed to his constituents, 
thrown away not a little very good in- 
dignation in declaiming against his 
measures in such a way as to make the 
profligate and seditious laugh, and the 
judicious and considerate to grieve. 
He objects to the income tax as a 
war tax, and as inquisitorial; and, 
having rung the usual changes upon 
these topics, he refers, with an air of 
triumph to the repeal of it in 1815, 
when all the efforts of a strong go- 
vernment were baffled by the formi- 
dable opposition in which men of all 
parties joined against it. Now we 
thust tell Sir Richard Vivian, that to 
our minds, that very opposition con- 
stituted one of the most damning sins 
of the aristocracy of England. It 
betrayed what the late Lord London- 
derry justly stigmatized as “an ig- 
norant impatience of taxation,” most 
reprehensible in a class whom wisdom 
should have taught to look beyond 
present convenience to future safety— 
upon whom it could have pressed but 
a3 a very inconsiderable burden ; while 
it is demonstrable, that its continuance, 
even in a modified form, to the present 
day, would, by this time, have extin- 
guished the national debt. We there- 
fore regard the factious movements 
which led to its remission as one of the 
most grievous errors of the unreformed 

arliament, even as that acquiescence 
in a similar measure which has now 
received the royal assent is to be ré- 
garded as the most favourable specimen 
of legislation which has as yet been 
afforded by the reformed House of 
Commons. 
When Sir Richard Vivian states that 
R 
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the measure is oppressive, he states 
but half the truth. The evil against 
which it is intended to provide, that of 
an increasing debt and a falling ex- 
chequer, is oppressive also ; and wise 
men will cheerfully bear hardship, and 
incur difficulty, when it affords them 
the only certain means of escaping 
danger. To our minds, Sir Richard 
Vivian would have been better em- 
ployed in reconciling the nation to this 
necessary act of self-denial, than in 
exciting a groundless and _ senseless 
prejudice against it. It is inquisito- 
rial. Granted. Let every thing be 
done to render it as little so as may be 
without impairing its efficiency. Asa 
war tax it is not less inquisitorial than 
as a tax in the time of peace. But as 
a war tax Sir Richard was reconciled 
to the infliction. The only question, 
therefore, now should be, do cirecum- 
stances exjat, which render it at the 
present day equally necessary? If 
they do not, it is confessedly not to be 
defended’; but if they do, its inquisi- 
torial character should not be insisted 
on as constituting any insurmountable 
objection. Indeed, Sir Richard Vivian 
might have been much more worthily 
employed, than in reviving the hopes 
of the malcontents, by causing a split 
in the Conservative party, and para- 
lysing, by a left-handed hostility, the 
energies of the only minister to whom 
England can now look, with any hope 
for deliverance from the prodigious 
evils which were generated by the mis- 
rule of the late administration. 

That Sir Robert Peel is not a mi- 
nister entirely to our minds, we are very 
free to confess. What the particular 
points are, upon which we would venture 
respectfully to differ from him, of them 
it is not at present our bent to speak. 
They are neither few nor unimportant. 
But that he is the man raised up by 
Providence to meet the present crisis, 
and to initiate those sanative measures, 
by which a redemption from Whig 
thraldom may be accomplished, and 
the course of our legislation diverted 
from the precipice to which it was 
hastening, and placed again upon the 
road of safety, we have no more doubt 
than we have of our own existence. 
And if, in the very climax and agony 
of his struggle with the framers of 
disorder and misrule, against whom he 
so long maintained an unequal fight, 
we were, from any petty or personal 
motives, to throw our strength into the 
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opposite seale, we could not but carry 
about with us the humbling conscious- 
ness of acting in a inanner alike mis- 
chievous and dishonourable. Nor will 
we disguise from Sir Richard Vivian, 
that we cannot approve in him what 
we should condemn in ourselves ; and 
we owe him the frankness to acknow- 
ledge, that it does appear to us that 
the manifesto to which he has given 
publicity, would never have appeared, 
if some petty, personal considerations 
had not given a perverse bias to his 
judgment ; and while they render him 
morbidly sensitive of imaginary, inflict 
upon him a sort of judicial blindness 
respecting our real evils. 

What can he propose to himself by 
impairing the popularity anddamaging 
the influence of Sir Robert Peel at the 
present moment? Is it his object to 
aid in hurling him from power? To 
what end? By whom must he be suc- 
ceeded? Can any sane man look at 
the composition of our party, and ima- 
gine any Conservative administration 
without Sir Robert Peel at its head ? 
Or is the game of twenty-nine to be 
played again; and will a discontented 
section of the Conservatives deem it 
wise a second time, from personal 
pique, to betray the government into 
the hands of their enemies? We trust 
this folly is not to be repeated. We 
trust that the terrible calamities which 
resulted from its adoption on a former 
occasion will serve as a_ sufficient 
guarantee against its recurrence on 
the present. And if Sir Richard 
Vivian seeks not to divide the party 
against itself, in such a way as to 
ensure its utter ruin, we confess we 
see not the drift of his querulous 
and most unseasonable manifesto, nor 
can we help regarding it but as one 
of those unlucky explosions of party 
discontent by which it sometimes hap- 
pens that a minister is more damaged 
by his friends than he could be injured 
by his enemies. 

The change which has been made 
in the law regulating the import of 
foreign corn is another stumbling- 
block to weak Conservatives, and by 
which they have been grievously 
offended. The enemies, also, of a 
Conservative policy have been bitter, 
if not loud in their denunciations of 
the premier from an opposite cause. 
While the one are alarmed because 
he has done so much, the other are 
indignant because he has done so 
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little: both, we think, equally with- 
out reason. That some change must 
have been made in these laws was 
manifest from the plain fact that the 
corn-growers of the country were no 
longer able to supply the wants of the 
population. If we could not bring 
the subsistence up to the level of the 
population, we must either reduce the 
population down to the level of the 
subsistence, or admit foreign supplies 
upon terms which might render them 
as certain and as reasonable as it might 
be if our own land produce had in- 
creased in a ratio corresponding with 
the increase which has taken and is 
taking place in the numbers of our 
people. Now, this is all that Sir 
Robert Peel has attempted. He has 
initiated a measure which will, we 
think, give this country a fuller and 
a more constant and unvarying supply 
of grain than it had before ; and our 
opinion is, that it will not throw out 
of cultivation a single acre which 
should otherwise be employed for 
raising human subsistence. 

The admission of foreign cattle upon 
the terms which he proposes has been 
another bugbear, of which, however, 
the most timid are now ceasing to be 
afraid. Indeed, their pockets may 
teach them how unreal is the appre- 
hension which they were led to enter- 
tain. Has his measure, we ask our 
Dublin friends, had any effect in re- 
ducing the prices of the Dublin mar- 
kets? ‘lhe truth is, the supply of 
cattle on the Continent is scanty, their 
condition is low, the expense of transfer 
is considerable ;—and before any serious 
opposition can be apprehended by the 
English or the Irish feeder, the race 
must be improved, while their price 
would be increased by the double cause 
of an augmented demand and a greater 
prime cost in the production. So that 
the notion of any national injury to be 
sustained, from such a cause, may be 
dismissed as a chimera which could 
now only be entertained by the most 
factious or the most hypochondriacal 
alarmists. 

And yet, these are the topics upon 
which so grave and so respectabie a 
gentleman as Sir Richard Vivian has 
deemed it fitting to address a letter to 
his constituents, which is intended as 
an appeal to the nation, and the only 
moral effect of which can be to reduce 
the moral power of the premier over 
the party upon whom he relies, and 
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disable him from carrying out the 
views upon which alone he can consent 
to preside at the head of the adminis- 
tration! And that, without the faintest 
hope of making any nearer approxima- 
tion to that system of policy of which 
Sir Richard would approve, and which 
he seems to consider the “ne plus 
ultra” of perfection! Nay, with the 
absolute certainty of insuring the in- 
fliction upon the country of a system 
of policy in all respects its opposite, 
and upon which a Whig-Radical 
ministry must necessarily be driven, 
if they did not choose it for themselves, 
by the necessity of conceding to the 
wishes of their supporters! Then 
what becomes of the landed interest ? 
Then what becomes of the church, 
the monarchy, the nobility, the aris- 
tocracy, of law, order, national faith, 
constituted authority—in short, every 
principle, every institute, and every 
interest which Sir Richard Vivian, and 
those who think with him, would, we 
firmly believe, uphold and cherish? 
Their doom would be sealed. For no 
nation ever has a second chance of 
deliverance from such evils as threat- 
ened us and were so imminent before 
the late change of administration. In 
such a case it would appear as if our 
wise men were visited with a judicial 
blindness, and they would be left to 
chew the bitter cud of their reckless 
precipitancy, until they should heartily 
repent of their folly and their infatua- 
tion. 

But Sir Richard is aware of this. 
He and his friends will not let in the 
Whigs. We must tell them, however, 
that they are taking a very bad way 
of keeping them out. We must tell 
them that the Whigs, and the Whigs 
alone, are gratified by the course which 
they have pursued. We tell them 
that the only hope of the malignant: 
Radical faction at present is based 
upon the disunion of the Conserva- 
tives, snd that whatever contributes 
to that disunion is only promoting their 
ends. And we gravely ask them, what 
their object can be in countenancing 
appeals such as that to which we have 
alluded, if not to sow disunion amongst 
the friends of social order at this eri- 
tical season, when it so concerns them 
to be united? 

Sir Richard may take our words 
for it, that what we have now written, : 
has been written more in sorrow than: 
inanger. We respect his character,‘ 
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We admire his principles. We believe 
him to be an upright, honourable, 
religious man ;—one who adorns the 
station which he fills in the circle of 
his tenants and his friends, and who 
is competent, in ordinary times, to be 
exceedingly useful in his place in par- 
liament. But he does not, we think, 
rightly estimate the difficulties of the 
very extraordinary emergency during 
which the present administration have 
been called to power. Old ideas have 
become so rooted in his mind as to 
exclude the views which should present 
themselves to the politician upon the 
very altered aspect which affairs have 
assumed since the prodigious growth 
of the manufacturing interest, and 
since, as a corn-growing country, we 
ceased to be self-dependant. These 
are circumstances in our social rela- 
tions, for which, in the minds of such 
gentlemen, no due allowance has been 
made, and therefore it is that he 
quarrels with the premier—and thus 
damages the cause of a true Conser- 
vative policy; and in grasping im- 

atiently at a theoretical, imaginary, 
impracticable good, would cause us 
to miss the only chance which will ever 
present itself of effecting that wise and 
moderate settlement of the great 
questions at issue between the landed 
and the manufacturing interest, which 
— be at the same time satisfactory 
and safe, and by which the prudent 
and the considerate men of all parties 
may be contented. 

Sir Robert Peel'must have either 
altered the structure of the social 
edifice, or be content to see it razed 
to the ground ;—and in adopting the 
former alternative, it is our belief, 
that he has done so with a guarded 
caution ; and that, while the course 
of Whig-Radical policy has been, great 
changes with little improvement, that 
upon which he resolved will produce 
oo improvement with little change. 

e repeat it, it would be more in ac- 
cordance with the duty of the patriot 
to aim at producing a willing acquies- 
cence in these necessary measures, 
amongst those to whom they mizht 
be distasteful, than to stir up or to 
aggravate the discontent to which they 
might give rise, at the risk of weaken- 
ing the bond of union amongst Con- 
servatives, and thus opening again the 
road to office to that unprincipled fac- 
tion, our recent deliverance from whom 
we have little doubt Sir Richard re. 
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cognised as a special mercy from 
heaven. 

But it should not be forgotten that 
if the corn Jaw and the income tax 
take something out of the pockets of 
our landed gentry, the tariff will 
enable them to retain in their pockets 
much that would otherwise be spent 
for purposes of use or of luxury. 

They should also hold in mind that 
the debt, by which the productive 
industry of the country is so much 
depressed, was contracted chiefly in 
defence of those permanent interests 
which in the war with France were 
chiefly endangered ;—and that con- 
sequently there is nothing unreasonable 
in expecting that that portion of the 
community should principally bear the 
pressure which has chiefly experienced 
the protection. 

They should also hold in mind, that 
the war, which has left its so heavy 
burdens behind, was the occasion of 
a vast increase of agricultural pros- 
perity; that the very term “ war 
prices” indicates the exorbitanéy of 
the exactions which the farmers were 
enabled to impose, in consequence of 
the vast demands for agricultural pro- 
duce; and that if there should now 
be some diminution of those high 
profits, it is nothing more than the 
re-action which might be looked for 
from so unnatural a state of things, 
and which, in the hands of our present 
rulers, will be cautiously regulated in 
such a way as the nation may best be 
able to bear it, so that it shall never 
proceed to the extent of neutralizing 
the most important of our former 
advantages. Protection to the farmer 
will still be maintained, although pro- 
tection to the other interests in the 
country may require that it should no 
longer amount to a virtual prohibition 
of those supplies which are indispen- 
sable to the national subsistence. 

Upon the whole, taking Sir Robert 
Peel's regulation respecting the corn 
trade together with his re-adjustment 
of the tariff, the nation has reason to 
be well pleased. He has highly vindi- 
cated his claim to the title of a great 
minister. His whole course, since on 
this last occasion he submitted to the 
toils of office, has evinced a laborious 
diligence, a consummate ability, an 
unshaken firmness, and an incorrup- 
tible integrity, which is worthy of all 
praise. Had we time to pursue in 
detail all his commercial regulations, 
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there are some of them with which, 
perhaps, we might not be content, but 
with their general character it would 
be perfectly impossible not to be well 
pleased. Particular local interests 
must, undoubtedly, suffer, here and 
there; but the great body of the 
consumers must largely benefit by 
them; and it is impossible to take 
an impartial retrospect of the markets, 
and to consider the prices we have 
all been paying for articles of current 
necessity for the last few years, with- 
out acknowledging that they were far 
too high, and that the relief which 
would now seem nigh at hand to the 
class of consumers is not more than 
a have been reasonably expected. 

ndeed we believe the nation at 
large are now beginning to be con- 
vinced of this; at least, the continu- 
ance of high prices would seem to 
argue that no very extraordinary panic 
prevails: and we believe the landed 
interest begin very clearly to see, first, 
that it was perfectly impossible that 
things could have remained as they 
were ; and next, that, from the change 
which has taken place, no very sudden 
depreciation of domestic produce need 
be seriously apprehended ; so that the 
measures of the premier are likely to 
get all that he, or that any man could 
desire for them—a fair trial. 

They are not, however, met with 
any friendly spirit by our French 
neighbours. There a rooted hatred 
of England would seem imbedded in 
the people to their heart’s core, and 
her name is never heard but to stir up 
the most angry and acrimonious recol- 
lections. How this is to be ac- 
counted for, it is needless to inquire ; 
no one can be at a loss for the cause : 
Waterloo rankles in their memory. 
The French are brave, heroically 
brave, but never was national valour 
the attribute of a vainer, a more fri- 
volous, or a more profligate people. 
They hate Great Britain for her 
worth ; they hate her for her wealth ; 
they hate her for her regulated free- 
dom; they hate her for her soberly 
reformed church; but most of all, 
they would pursue her with undying 
hate, because she it was who destroyed 
the prestige of universal empire, which 
was one of the fondest dreams of 
their wild ambition ; because Welling- 
ton met and defeated in succession all 
the greatest of her captains; because 
we were the people by whose instru- 
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mentality, chiefly, France, within its 
ancient limits, and under the sway of 
the Bourbons, was substituted for 
Napoleon and the empire. 

but, whatever the cause, the fact 
cannot be denied, that France, with 
her vine-growers bankrupt or starving, 
and clamorous for that remission of 
duty, and those commercial arrange- 
ments, by which they might be enabled 
to find in Great Britain a market for 
their produce, is frantic enough to 
adopt a measure by which our linen 
thread is to be excluded from the 
country, careless what injury she in, 
flicts upon herself, if she can only in- 
flict some injury upon a hated rival. 
And this, without any provocation ; 
yea, while every disposition was evinced 
on our part, to deal with her upon 
terms of mutual benefit, by which 
both countries might find themselves 
gainers! But what are commercial 
advantages ? what is the good of any 
portion of her people, when brought 
into competition with those feelings of 
unappeasable resentment towards the 
nation by whom her haughty preten- 
sions have been bafiled, and whose 
greatness is ever associated in a French- 
man’s mind with the curtailment of 
their territories, and the obscuration of 
their glory? Well, if so she will 
have it, let her vine-growers starve, 
and let us make up our minds to keep 
our linens out of her markets. It is 
just possible that we may get as good 
wine elsewhere, and it is perfectl 
certain that we ought elsewhere to fook 
fur it; if not, it is a luxury to dis- 
pense with which would not ruin us 
as a nation, and a substitute for which 
might, in all probability, be found. 
Meanwhile, let us consider how the 
prohibitory system in France may best 
be dealt with, as regards that staple 
which is the object of their present 
jealous restriction. 

If we cannot advantageously send 
our thread abroad, is there no mode 
by which it might be advantageously 
wrought into manufacture at home? 
What is it which gives the Belgians 
an advantage over us? It is not that 
the raw material is of a better quality 
as it grows, but that the process to 
which it is subjected after it is severed 
is better calculated to improve its 
texture than that which is in use 
amongst us. This is, therefore, a 
process not unattainable by us; and 
would it not be well, in the present 
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altered circumstances of the trade, 
if both growers and manufacturers 
bestowed some attention upon the best 
means of introducing, for our own 
use and benefit, the Belgian improve- 
ments ? 

At present we import flax from 
Belgium at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty pounds per ton, a sum 
nearly double that which {Irish flax 
would produce ; and it is very difficult 
not to believe, that what human skill 
and labour have done for that staple in 
the one country, may not be done for 
it in the other. 

In Belgium, we know the care be- 
stowed upon the flax crop is little infe- 
rior to that which the Chinese bestow 
upon their teas. Its culture is re- 
garded as an object of national soli- 
citude ; and the subdivisions of labour 
to which it has given rise, are a clear 

roof of the earnestness with which 
it is pursued, and a main cause of the 
great superiority to which it has at- 
tained. Let us adopt asimilar course, 
and our success can scarce be doubt- 
ful. Then it will be seen whether we 


may not soon be independent of fo- 
reign flax, and whether a fabric may 


not be wrought out of the improved 
quality of the Irish, which might com- 
pete with, if not command a prefer- 
ence over, French cambric. 

Thus, out of intended evil, we may 
procure for ourselves an important 
benefit. Not only may we easily find 
a substitute for French wines, but the 
blow that is struck at our linen trade, 
may be made to recoil upon themselves. 
We do not say that this can be done 
to-day, or to-morrow, or this year, or 
the next. It is a project which would 
take time, and require care, and skill, 
and labour, and capital to no small 
amount, to bring to perfection. But 
once accomplished, it would be a sure 
source of healthful, innocent, and pro- 
fitable employment for our people, and 
tend more than any other that we 
know, to revive the prosperity of the 
north of Ireland. 

The high tax upon linen «thread 
which is, or is to be, imposed by France, 
will chiefly operate against the labour 
of our factories ; and these have al- 
ready had a most injurious influence 
upon the domestic production’ of that 

staple, as it was carried on in the cot- 
tages by our peasantry. No doubt 
great cheapness was the result of the 
system by which machinery was made 
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to supersede hand labour; but it is 
impossible to contrast the waste of 
health, and the corruption of morals 
connected with the one process, with 
the cheerfulness, the happiness, and the 
contentment invariably found in con- 
nection with the other, without la- 
menting the change which has taken 
place, and feeling that no increase of 
national wealth could be a compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices which have been 
made to attain it. 

In the one case, human beings are 
congregated together under circum- 
stances in which it is impossible to 
regard them in any other light than 
so many living machines ; their health 
and mora!s no more cared for than is 
compatible with the expenditure of 
their best energies upon the production 
of that material wealth which con- 
stitutes their employer's god. In the 
other, they are occupied under the eye 
of a parent, by whom their morals are 
attended to, and by whom it is but 
natural to suppose that they will be 
brought up in the way they should go. 
It cannot be necessary for us to enlarge 
upon the evils of the factory system, 
the abominations of which have been 
recently, and in so many instances, 
fearfully disclosed. But let any ob- 
serving reader who has ever had the 
opportunity of so doing, contrast the 
squalid, wasted, consumptive myriads 
who pour out of the factories in Glas- 
gow or Manchester, at those hours 
when they are enlarged for the pur- 
pose of taking their food, with the 
healthful and happy groups who crowd 
the peasant’s hearth in those parts of 
the north of Ireland where the linen 
trade is not yet extinguished, and he 
will see at a glance both the cost that 
we have been paying for our increased 
production, and the large amount both 
of comfort and happiness, which is 
still within our reach, if we are now 
induced to take wise precautions for 
the revival of our domestic industry. 

Nor is it possible for the politician 
to contemplate the difference which 
exists between the north and the south 
of Ireland, in point of tranquillity, 
and obedience to the law, without 
feeling that that quiet, in-door occu- 
pation which has constituted such a 
prominent feature of the former, must 
have had its full effect in contributing 
to so gratifying a result. The manner 
in which agriculture and loom-labour 
alternated, wherever the linen trade 
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prevailed, gave full employment to 
every moment of the artizan-peasant’s 
time, and thus excluded that listless- 
ness and that vacancy in which the 
worst crimes which deform society are 
engendered. And it is a curious and 
interesting fact, that the complication 
of labour thus involved has not, in 
any respect, proved adverse to that 
skill in farming, by which, almost as 
much as by its intelligence and its 
tranquillity, the north of Ireland has 
been distinguished. We believe that 
we are writing without any exagge- 
ration when we say, that the county 
of Down is the best cultivated county 
in Ireland; that it far exceeds, in 
point of cultivation, the far more fer. 
tile counties in the south and west ; 
and comes very near to, if it does not 
altogether equal, the best cultivated 
arts of England and Scotland. See- 
Ing, therefore, that tranquillity has 
been its result, and agricultural pros- 
perity its accompaniment, and health, 
morality, and domestic happiness its 
invariable characteristics, who would 
not desire such a revival of the linen- 
trade in the north as might set the 
hand-wheels and the hand-looms at 
work again, and by bestowing the 
same skill and labour upon the culture 
and the propagation of flax, by which 
our neighbours in Belgium have 
brought it to so great perfection, lay 
the foundation of increased prosperity, 
and add to our national resources a 
far more valuable branch of this trade 
than that of which the malignant jea- 
lousy of France now seeks to deprive 
us. 

To this subject, therefore, we ear- 
nestly invite the attention of all who 
are interested in the real welfare of 
Ireland. The linen-trade was a be- 
quest of the illustrious Ormond ; and 
never did a statesman confer upon a 
country a boon which has been more 
blessed. It is now threatened with 
extinction; but the means of safety 
are still in our own hands, if we only use 
them aright. It would well become 
the government, the aristocracy, the 
trading interest in Ireland, to see 
that no culpable neglect, on our own 
part, aggravates the commercial cala- 
mity by which we are threatened ; 
and it will, we repeat it, be our own 
fault, if advantage be not taken of the 

resent crisis, to set the trade which 
is menaced with complete destruction 
upon a more advantageous footing, in 
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every respect, than it was before. 
Ireland would thus gain a new branch 
of manufacture, and France would 
soon find that she had a formidable 
rival. 

We are, however, well aware of the 
vast and complicated interests which 
must, at present, engage the premier’s 
attention, and how difficult it must be 
for him to bestow any minute or par- 
ticular care on what constitutes so 
small a fragment of the trade and the 
manufacture of the British empire. 
Therefore it is that we would com- 
mend the subject to those whose local 
knowledge may enable them more 
particularly to understand. it. The 
Marquess of Downshire is a nobleman 
who has always bestowed especial 
attention upon the linen trade and its 
concerns ; to him we would appeal, as 
to one by whom the project which we 
have ventured to suggest may be 
judged of, both as to its practicability, 
and as to its advantage. If it be, 
indeed, as practicable and as bene- 
ficial as we suppose, there is no one 
who could aid more powerfully in 
carrying it into effect, or whose influ- 
ence would be more powerful in 
drawing to it the favourable notice of 
our rulers. Emerson Tennent is a 
commoner whom we hope soon to see 
in parliament again; and he has 
already evinced the interest which he 
takes in this subject, by the large 
share of attention which he bestowed 
upon it when he recently visited Bel- 
gium, and the earnestness with which 
he has laboured to recommend the 
Belgian improvements. We trust he 
will soon have an opportunity of re- 
suming his consideration of the sub- 
ject again, with more hope of practical 
advantages. ‘The connexion which he 
has had with our colonial policy, by 
means of his office, must have already 
put him into possession of various 
modes by which the object which we 
have at heart might be promoted. Of 
these we have no doubt that he will, 
to the utmost of his power, avail him- 
self; and that his influence will not 
be wanting to induce government to 
lend a favouring ear to any rational 
plan, by which the linen trade may be 
raised from its present state of de- 
pression, and the mischievous and ma- 
lignant policy of France made to 
recoil upon herself. 

That we can continue much longer 
upon terms of amity with such a na- 
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tion, it seems very difficult to surmise. 
Certain we are, that nothing will be 
done on our part, under the govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, to provoke 
collision, and that every thing will be 
done by which such a calamity may be 
= Such, we would fondly 

lieve, is also the feeling of the 
French King. Louis Philippe sin- 
cerely desires the continuance of 
peace, and he is seconded by a mi- 
nister of a similar mind, and who has 
won for himself the respect of all 
Europe. We will add, that we do 
not believe that under any other ruler 
or governor could peace have been so 
long preserved. But the difficulties 
are daily accumulating by which these 
great men will, we fear, be ultimately 
overruled; and should death or any 
accident remove them, France will 

ain betake herself to courses by 
which the peace of Europe will be 
disturbed, and we shall be involved 
in hostilities with our restless neigh- 
bours. 

That Guizot and his master feel 
themselves compelled to yield to the 
pressure from without, is already ap- 

ent from the manner in which they 
a been constrained to obey the be- 
hests of the revolutionary faction in 
that country, with whom a hatred of 
England covers a multitude of sins. 
They have been compelled to decline 
the definitive ratification of the treaty 
guaranteeing a mutual right of search, 
so indispensable for the suppression of 
the slave-trade. They have, we firmly 
believe, been constrained against their 
will, to decline such commercial ar- 
rangements as would greatly benefit 
their own people, simply because it 
was supposed by the faction they 
would also benefit ours. To the 
same cause is owing that duty upon 
linen-thread, which amounts to a direct 
declaration of commercial war. And 
to the same cause is undoubtedly 
attributable the spirit which prevails 
during the present elections, which 
renders it necessary for government 
to assume the merit of a hatred of 
England, if they would not be out- 
numbered by the opposition, with 
whom it is a rallying cry, and thus 
driven from that course of policy, by 
their perseverance in which, hitherto, 
the peace of Europe has been pre- 
served. 

All this must compel the prudent 
Conservative statesman in this country 


to regard the course upon which the 
French rulers were driven, more with 
sorrow than with anger. They are, 
we believe, as individuals, not only 
blameless, but would, if they could, 
impose an effectual check upon the 
frantic mispolicy which is not more 
insulting to England than it must 
prove injurious to themselves. ‘ War, 
war, war! with haughty England ; 
war at all hazards; war, until we 
have wiped out the disgrace of Wa- 
terloo!” is the suppressed premiss in 
all the reasonings of that mercurial 
people ; the scarcely suppressed senti- 
ment which actuates their entire con- 
duct. How a revolutionary sovereign, 
who is regarded rather as the chief 
than the prince of the nation, is to 
temporise with a people like this, so 
as to manage them in their testy hu- 
mours, it would have passed our saga- 
city to divine, had not Louis Philippe 
already proved himself almost as 
adroit and as dexterous in controlling 
and moderating their excitable tem- 
perament, as the agents for mischief 
have been industrious in inflaming 
them beyond the limits of control. 
Undoubtedly, but for him there would 
already have been an explosion, which 
would have been felt in the extremities 
of the world. It therefore well becomes 
us to make every allowance for the 
very difficult circumstances in which 
he is placed. He must appear to go 
with the faction in some things, in 
order to be able to resist them in 
other things. In all that part of his 
conduct which savours of a warlike 
policy, we should recognise his neces- 
sities, but not his will; and as far as 
ever the national dignity and the 
national honour may permit, we 
should be moderate and concilia- 
tory in our tone, almost in proportion 
to the extravagance and the insolence 
with which the war faction in France 
would seem to regard it as the first of 
national duties to assail us. We say, 
our tone should be mild, but that is 
no reason why our measures should 
not be firm. We may, and indeed we 
ought to speak smooth things; but 
that is no reason why we should not 
act in such a way as to make it quite 
evident that we were incapable of 
being influenced by fear. The proper 
reply to their duty upon linens would, 
in our humble judgment, be anincreased 
duty upon their wines, and such a 
remission of duty in the case of other 
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more friendly states as might encou- 
rage the supply of an article which 
mignt be found to be, in all respects, 
a desirable substitute for them; so 
that we might ultimately continue 
from choice, a course upon which we 
had been driven by necessity. 

But whatever is said, or whatever is 
done, ministers should never forget, 
that, such is the present state of feeling 
in France, at any moment, any acci- 
dent may involve us in war ; and that 
for such an event they should not 
be unprepared. Seeing what Louis 
Philippe has already done, we are slow 
to suppose there are any difficulties 
which he may not overcome; and we 
have such reliance upon his good sense 
and his thorough knowledge of his 
own true interest, that we must believe 
every-effort will be made by him to 
induce or to compel his subjects to 
keep the peace. In this he may not 
succeed. He himself may be cut off; 
or he may be overruled by causes 
which we cannot at present foresee. 
In all these causes war will be inevi- 
table. And a British ministry should 
take very good care not to be taken by 
surprise by an event which may com- 
promise our existence as a nation, and 
to be well assured that our best hope 
of averting such a calamity will con- 
sist in the conviction that we are pre- 
pared against it. 

In Spain we believe that Espartero 
is doing every thing that a brave and 
honest, but not very able man can do, 
to contribute to the repose and the 
settlement of that disordered kingdom. 
The monarchy is, we believe, perfectly 
safe in his hands, He entertains no 
views of personal ambition. The view 
which we ventured to put forth re- 
specting his designs and his character 
long before he was regent, has been to 
the letter realised. He loves England, 
he has a detestation for France, he en- 
tertains a jealous aversion to the tem- 
poral pretensions of the papal court, 
and it is his heart’s desire to combine 
the preservation of all that is valuable 
in the ancient institutions of Spain 
with the progress of enlightened free- 
dom. Such a man, at such a crisis, is, 
in such a country, above all price. We 
trust our ministers appreciate him 
aright, and that no countenance and 
no encouragement which they can fairly 
afford him, will be withheld, to enable 
him to resist the machinations of 
France, and to curb the factions whe 
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are the blinded instruments of that 
profligate and insidious power whe 
cannot endure the contemplation of 
real Spanish independence. If there 
be a weak point in Louis Philippe’s 
character, it is that he cannot forego 
the prospect of family aggrandizement 
by allying one of his family to the 
Queen of Spain. For this purpose 
the wretched queen-mother is detained 
as a cherished guest in his dominions, 
For this purpose the various conspira- 
cies are formed, which have for their 
object the overthrow of the power of 
the regent, even at the expense of 
establishing a profligate despotism 
which would extinguish every vestige 
of constitutional liberty. For this 
purpose the portentous alliance has 
been formed between the Carlists and 
the Christinos, in which supersti- 
tion and absolutism are leagued with 
infidelity and democracy in their 
worst forms, and all that is weak in 
the one made subservient to all that is 
wicked in the other. It becomes us 
well to keep a steady eye upon all this. 
We believe that in Spain, of late years, 
the progress of sound opinion has been 
very great indeed. It were chimerical 
to expect any very rapid advance of 
the doctrines of enlightened refor- 
mation. A nation steeped to the lips 
in all the abominations of popery, as 
Spain has been for centuries, cannot 
all of asudden divest themselves of the 
prejudices, the habits, and the predi- 
lections, which have so long regulated 
their feelings and influenced their 
minds, and become in a manner a part 
of their nature. But that some pro- 
gress has been already made in the 
right direction, is evident from the 
alarm which pervades the whole popish 
world, and the litanies which are now 
being recited in all the Romish 
churches deprecatory of the revolt from 
the holy see of a country which had 
been so long numbered amongst the 
most devoted of its adherents. All 
this looks well. The day is, we think, 
past when any vast amount of enthu- 
siasm can be excited in the enlightened 
portion of Christendom in favour of 
the most objectionable portion of the 
papal pretensions. The dayspring from 
on high has, we are persuaded, visited 
the people of Spain. Despite the 
trumpery superstition which still holds 
exclusive possession of their churches, 
there are streaks of light beginning to 
appear above their horizon, which are 
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the harbingers of a brighter day. And 
if Rome aie this light, and well 
she may, England should only recog- 
nise in it those symptoms of a better 
state of things which she herse!f ex- 
hibited in the first beginnings of her 
reformation. Now upon this, and 
upon all other subjects of internal 
policy, we should cautiously eschew 
that impertinent intermeddling which 
would, more than any other cause, in 
such a country, retard the object which 
the wise and good must have at heart, 
and give an excuse for interference on 
the part of others by which that cause 
might be seriously endangered. Of all 
the nations in the world the Spaniards 
will least bear any thing that savours of 
dictation, or in the adoption of which 
it is necessary to take for granted that 
others are wiser than themselves. 
Beware how you wound a Frenchman's 
vanity, but you must beware how you 
offend a Spaniard’s pride. They will 
never, nationally, receive reformaticn 
as an imported commodity. It must 
grow, as a national product, amongst 
themselves. And therefore it is that 
we should feel alarm lest the mis- 
sionary zeal of external societies should 
do in that country almost as much 
mischief as in other countries it might 
do good. It would provoke a re-action 
which would be sure to end in throwing 
back the cause of true religion. All 
that we desire is, that the pressure 
should be gradually removed which at 
resent “ lets and hinders” the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. And we are not 
so extravagant as to expect that even 
that can be done very suddenly, or to 
any great extent. Too gross has been 
the ignorance, too inveterate the pre- 
judices which have been engendered by 
centuries of superstition, to admit a 
rational hope that they can be very 
speedily removed. ‘Too long was the 
inquisition dominant to favour the ex- 
pectation of establishing, by any coun- 
ter revolutionary movement, the empire 
of enlightened reason... And the better 
the qualities of mind and heart which 
distinguish this people, (and they are 
many and noble,) the stronger will be 
the hold of those superstitions which 
have become incorporated with them, 
and which have imparted to them, as 
it were, an adventitious value from the 
worth and the excellence with which 
they are connected. While, therefore, 
we are rejoiced at the prospect which 
lies before Spain, we are satisfied to 


regard it as a distant prospect; and 
while we would jealously guard against 
any interference on the part of others 
with that silent and gradual process 
by which error is beginning to yield 
to truth, we would just as cautiously 
avoid any endeavour to precipitate it 
which might end in its sudden extinc- 
tion. 

But England cannot be too earnest 
in endeavouring to impress upon Spain 
a just view of the principles of com- 
mercial freedom. It ought to be very 
easy to establish, to the satisfaction of 
all who are rational amongst them, 
that there is no country in the world 
which has more to gain from them. 
Their vines and our manufactures 
would seem to present a prospect of an 
interchange of commodities, by which 
the wealth and the comforts of both 
would be enhanced, and that friendly 
connection between the two countries 
promoted, which more than any other 
thing must guarantee in the Peninsula 
the security of the present order of 
things, and be an available protection 
both against the ambition of T’rance, 
and the malignant jealousy of Rome, 
which is now, in secret, straining every 
effort to bring her again into spiritual 
bondage ;—not that she has as yet 
openly revolted from the papal see, 
but that she has taken that initiatory 
step, from which, in the judgment of 
the seers of the vatican (and in such 
matters they are rarely mistaken) 
such a revolt may, not remotely, be 
expected. 

There was, we believe, no part of 
the world in which the meddling and 
mischievous policy of our late rulers 
did not involve us in difficulties, for 
our extrication from which ministers 
have already found that all their wis- 
dom will be required. We were gra- 
tified to find that Lord Stanley did not 
hesitate to tell Lord Palmerston so 
much, when that clever, but conceited, 
unprincipled, and most mischievous 
man ventured to attack the measures 
of ministers, with more than his usual 
acrimony and without any of his usual 
discretion. He calculated, no doubt, 
that the customary moderation and 
forbearance of the premier would be 
exhibited by all the others of his col- 
leagues, and that he might be smart 
and pungent without provoking any 
castigation. But for once he reckoned 
without his host. Lord Stanley was 
not disposed to hear the policy of 
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ministers impugned and their difficul- 
ties undervalued by one who more 
than any other, or all the others of 
the late reckless occupants of place, 
contributed to disturb and embarrass 
our foreign relations, to cripple our 
commerce, and to sow the seeds of 
future wars with almost every na- 
tion in the world. And he accord- 
ingly, being provoked thereto, did tell 
the noble ex-secretary his mind, and 
that with a force and a vigour that 
will not soon be forgotten by him. 
We were glad of this, because far too 
great has been the mildness and the 
courtesy which has hitherto characte- 
rised Sir Robert Peel, in dealing with 
antagonists who have proved themselves 
so undeserving of it. What has been 
their conduct since they were ejected 
from power? Have they treated Sir 
Robert Peel as he treated them? Have 
they given the right honourable baronet 
afair trial? Nay ; is there a device of 
faction which they have left unem- 
ployed for the purpose of thwarting 
him in all his measures, and rendering 
his tenure of office insecure? Did 
they not first endeavour to excite the 
country by popular appeals against the 
income tax? Was not every species 
of misrepresentation resorted to which 
could stir up the constituencies to pe- 
tition against it? Did not the moody 
leaders sit brooding “ in grim repose,” 
awaiting in parliament the uprousing of 
the whirlwind which was to sweep the 
Conservative ministry from power ? 
Did they not linger on in their insane 
and wicked expectation, availing them- 
selves of every art of conjuration “ to 
call spirits from the vasty deep ;” nor 
desist, until it was plain the spirits 
“would not come;” until from all 
quarters their feelers brought them 
in uncomfortable intelligence ; until it 
was perfectly evident that if the in- 
come tax was disliked, the Whigs were 
detested ; and that even a heavier bur- 
den than its infliction would be en- 
dured, if necessary, to secure us against 
the return to office of those by whom 
the nation had been brought to the 
verge of ruin? Such are the men 
towards whom our over-courteous 
premier uses honied words ; suffering 
his prudence for once, we must think, 
to overmaster his discretion; and 
therefore it was, that when Lord Stan- 
ley did break silence, it pleased us well 
that it was in such a manner as clearly 
to evince the sense which he, and 
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no doubt, all his colleagues in the ca- 
binet, entertained of their misdéeds ; 
and that when impudence was super- 
added to misgovernment, and their 
misdeeds were made a matter of boast, 
the forbearance with which they were 
previously regarded could be caleu- 
lated upon no longer. 

But, in adverting to the moderation 
of the premier with any. thing like 
censure, we must not be supposed to 
deny or to undervalue one of his most 
conspicuous merits as the leader of 
administration. His has been a most 
difficult post, and he never could have 
triumphed, as he has done, over his 
difficulties, without a command of tem- 
per such as he has exhibited, and of 
which we have but few examples. In- 
deed, if ever there was a man born for 
the crisis which he has had to encoun- 
ter, that man is Sir Robert Peel. He 
received the government when the 
most wicked administration that ever 
misgoverened the country were not 
without a reasonable expectation that 
the complication of evils, which they 
had produced, was such as must defy 
all his efforts to establish an adminis- 
tration upon a Conservative basis ; 
and already he has so far tided us out 
of the breakers, that we have passed, 
comparatively, into smooth water, and 
are beginning already to experience an 
almost total forgetfulness of former 
dangers. And this his success, we 
acknowledge, has been owing scarcely 
less to his temper than to his judg- 
ment, and to the skill and the ad- 
dress with which he managed his 
friends, than to the ability with which 
he confounded his enemies. Latterly, 
his chief perplexities have been occa- 
sioned by his friends. His enemies, 
poor devils, have been long since quite 
prostrate. The wave had subsided 
upon which they hoped to ride tri- 
umphant, and left them in the deep 
profound ; and the measures of se- 
condary importance, upon which Sir 
Robert Peel is known to entertain 
opinions at variance with those of 
many, perhaps a majority of his sup- 
porters, have furnished occasions of 
acrimonious discussion between him 
and them, (acrimonious, we must add, 
on their part, not on his,) which has 
been regarded with pleasure by none 
but the worst enemies of the country. 
The baffled Whig faction are looking 
on with a malignant satisfaction, while 
his supporters are assailing him upon 



















































the new poor-law, in the hope that 
what they could not effect by their 
own strength, may be accomplished for 
them by our divisions. We stop not 
at present to inquire, upon this sub- 
ject, who is right or who is wrong. 
We will suppose the ministry, and 
those friends of the ministry who 
are averse to the new poor-law, are 
equally sincere in their convictions. 
Is this, we ask, a time when divi- 
sions are to be prosecuted upon 
such a subject to the extent of en- 
dangering the stability of administra- 
tion? The new poor-law! Are we 
likely to get a better law from the 
Whigs? And is it for a change of 
masters alone that the whole constitu- 
tion is to be again endangered? This, 
certainly, does prove the rapidity with 
which men can forget past eran. 
The symptoms have happily passed 
away which indicated the presence of 
a mortal disease, and we prosecute an in- 
sane quarrel, with a deadly rancour,with 
our good physician, because, in the 
course of his attendance upon us for 
their removal, he has happened to 
tread upon our great toe! A happy 
state of feeling this, and wise, if we 
were playing the game of the enemy. 
But surely, surely Conservative politi- 
cians cannot be mad enough to continue 
such a course, when the only certain re- 
sult must be, that the particular measure 
which they object to in the case of 
their friends, will be carried by their 
enemies, whom they will re-instate in 
power, and from whom such a course 
of democratic legislation may be ex- 
pected, that the poor-law, in its worst 
form, would soon appear a very tole- 
rable evil. 

It is not a little curious and inte- 
resting to observe the course which 
is at present being taken both in 
France and in England by the sup- 
porters of what is in both countries 
a Conservative administration. In 
England Sir Robert Peel occupies 
the position which Guizot occupies in 
France; and the English Conserva- 
tives are as much in advance of the 
former, as the French Conservatives 
are in the rear of the latter. The 
consequence is, a lack of cordial sup- 
port in both cases, from which serious 
evil may be apprehended. The ultras 
in the one country, and the infras in 
the other, leave the men by whom 
alone, at the present crisis, the cause 
of a truly Conservative policy can be 
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successfully championed, without the 
support which is absolutely necessary 
to fortify them against the assaults 
and the cabals of their enemies ;—and 
the consequence may be, that the 
cause of social order may again be 
overthrown. Most devoutly is such a 
result to be deprecated. Meanwhile, 
the opposition in both countries are 
looking keenly on, waiting for the 
first opening that presents itself to 
make a desperate assault upon their 
divided forces. As surely as the op- 
portunity is given, so surely will it be 
made available by those whose interest 
is, or is supposed to be, coincident 
with public disorder. Both Carlists 
and Republicans are on the “ qui 
vive” in France, each looking eagerly 
to the fall of Guizot, and expecting 
to reap therefrom some advantage. 
In England a similar expectation is 
entertained by the adversaries of the 
Peel administration ; and these consist 
of levellers, radicals, republicans, in- 
fidels, malignant political dissenters, 
men in whom religion has soured into 
an acid which converts it from whole- 
some spiritual food into a deadly poli- 
tical poison—chartists, anarchists, je- 
suits, “ et hoc genus omne.” All these 
would rejoice in the overthrow of the 
present government. Into the hands 
of this faction the power must be sur- 
rendered which would be wrested from 
Sir Robert Peel. Is the bare contem- 
plation of such a calamity to be en- 
dured? Are we seriously to be en- 
gaged in prosecuting divisions which 
may end in such a result? What 
madness! What frantic folly! The 
new poor law, indeed! We do not 
approve of the new poor law. That 
the premier should be committed as 
he has been to the maintenance of it, 
most heartily do we deplore. But 
that on that account every thing dear 
and valuable to us as men and as 
Christians should be again brought 
into peril; that Socinianism and infi- 
delity should again occupy the chief 
places in our cabinet; that a reckless 
incompetency should guide our foreign 
councils, and “ untoward events” pro- 
duce dangerous collision by which the 
peace of Europe would be disturbed; 
that a course of democratic legislation 
should be instituted by which every 
permanent interest and institute in the 
country would be crippled or degraded, 
or impoverished.or overthrown ;—and 
all because we may happen to disap- 
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prove of the conduct of the premier, 
touching the new poor law—this would 
argue an extent of blind infatuation 
which would almost prove us deserving 
of our doom, and justify almost any 
amount of suffering in which our heed- 
less precipitancy might involve us. 

There are other questions of minor 
importance upon which there has been 
also much heat; upon these we do 
not mean to dwell. The election com- 
promise committees have furnished a 
ground of attack against the premier, 
which would in itself be insignificant, 
if every little cause of division amongst 
his followers, at the present moment, 
was not to be deprecated as a serious 
evil. The truth is, we must stand 
together if we stand at all; and this 
is a truth of which few Conservatives 
seem to be convinced in proportion to 
its importance. Each seems to think 
himself fully entitled to prosecute his 
own object, regardless, and sometimes 
in utter defiance of, that general course 
of policy which the premier has deemed 
it indispensable to pursue; and the 
consequence has been, a degree of cold- 
ness and estrangement on the part of 
those whose views he has been obliged 
to traverse, by which his efficiency as 
a leader has been impaired, and by 
which, if it proceeded to any greater 
extent, his power as a minister would 
be endangered. We do not say 
whether his conduct respecting these 
compromise committees has been right 
or wrong, wise or unwise. It is pos- 
sible that a bolder might have been a 
better course ; nor is it easy for plain 
common thinkers to understand why 
the suspension of the writ was indis- 
pensable to the effective prosecution of 
theinquiry. But we can easily imagine 
plausible grounds for a justification of 
such a proceeding; and even allowing 
that Sir Robert Peel erred in judg- 
ment, we cannot too strongly condemn 
the faction by whom that error would 
be magnified into a crime, and made 
the plea for a grave political indict- 
ment, by his conviction upon which he 
would forfeit the confidence of the 
country. 

But upon the whole, and considering 
the singularly difficult part which he 
had to act, he has conducted himself 
with a wisdom, a spirit, and a temper 
which can scarcely betoo much praised. 
He has succeeded in laying the founda- 
tion for a solid embankment against the 
tide of disorder and misrule, which 
will not soon be dverpassed, and he 
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has thus gained a breathing-time for 
the cause of religion and order of which 
their friends would do well to take ad- 
vantage. Church extension is a fa- 
vourite object with many good men ; 
and no one can be too earnest in 
endeavouring to impress upon the 
state the duty of providing religious 
instruction according to the formula- 
ries of the Established Church, for all 
who may have been brought up within 
the pale of that church’s communion. 
But we would as earnestly impress 
upon them, that unless something more 
be done, the most profuse grants for the 
building and endowment of churches 
may be worse than useless. What 
that something more is has reference 
to the manner in which the ministra- 
tions in these churches may be filled. 
If the ministers be able and efficient 
men, wholly given to the discharge of 
their important duties, no greater 
blessing could be conferred upon the 
community. But if churches are to 
be built while yet no efficient means 
have been taken to secure a succession 
of able and God-fearing ministers by 
whom these churches may be filled 
and the congregations duly instructed, 
but little, indeed, will have been effected. 
If a thousand new churches were built 
to-morrow, unless proper care was 
bestowed upon the selection of the. 
pastors, they would remain but as so 
many monuments of the inefficiency of 
the church and the religious indiffe- 
rence of the people. And we cannot, 
therefore, desire to see an extension 
of parliamentary aid in the manner 
required, until we have better reasons 
than we can at present see for believing 
that its appropriation would be pro- 
ductive of the desired advantage. 

We would be glad to see an inquiry 
into, and a report upon, the state of 
those churches in the metropolis and 
its vicinity, which have been erected 
within the last twenty years; the 
mode in which the clergy have been 
appointed; the manner in which it 
has worked ; the increasing, declining, 
or stationary condition of the congre- 
gations; if it appeared in any instance 
that a congregation had increased, 
under what circumstances was this 
inerease; if it had declined, under 
what circumstances the declension, 
A report upon these particulars would 
be of material use in enabling us to 
diseover the best means of carrying 
into effect the views of those religious 
and benevolent persons who are sine 
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cerely desirous of the extension of 
true religion. It would be useful in 
order that their labour might not be 
in vain. And although of late years 
the church has been greatly improved, 
and we have every day more and more 
cause for an increase of confidence in 
church authorities, there are many 
things relating to the settlement, the 
removal, and the supervision of minis- 
ters, for which as yet no adequate pro- 
vision has been made, and which, until 
they be finally arranged, must render 
it impossible to calculate, with a rea- 
sonable certainty, upon the efficient 
and beneficial expenditure of any 
funds which the wisdom of parliament 
might appropriate for the increase of 
church accommodation. 

But are there not some previous 
questions which must be settled, before 
the aid of parliament for the purpose 
which Sir Robert Inglis has in view 
can be rationally expected? Have not 
transactions taken place which render 
it not a little doubtful how far parlia- 
ment is pledged to the maintenance of 
an established church? Has not that 
church been contemptuously set aside 
in the matter of education? Have 
not errors, which were but lately 
denounced by our legislature as “ dam- 
nable and idolatrous,” been received 
with the same favour, and their pro- 
pagation provided for with the same 
care, as truth? We tell our ardent 
Protestant friends, who are raising 
their voices for church extension, that 
it is necessary there should be some 
definite principle laid down according 
to which it is to be afforded, before 
any grant should be given, or even 
asked for, with a view to such an 
object. We tell them we must under- 
stand distinctly how this matter stands, 
before we can advance with them one 
step in soliciting a grant, which may 
be regarded as a precedent for a 
similar grant to sects and to parties 
to whom it never should be afforded. 
Suppose a grant for the extension of 
Protestant churches were made to 
this country, and that it was coupled 
with, or implied, a similar grant for 
the extension of Roman Catholic places 
of worship, how should it be regarded ? 
Would any honest, God-fearing Pro- 
testant desire it upon such terms? 
We know they would not. We know 
they would repudiate it with an indig- 
nant scorn, if afforded upon terms 
which implied that the legislature were 
indifferent to the most sacred of moral 
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obligations, and no more desirous of 
maintaining the system by which the 
Gospel is upheld, than that by which 
it would be extinguished. It is, there- 
fure, indispensable, that, upon this 
mighty and momentous subject, a 
proper understanding should take place, 
before any movement is made for 
church extension, which might, by 
possibility, still further involve ‘us in 
that grievous compromise with error 
and with superstition which has already 
served to extend and to perpetuate 
their influence ; lest, haply, in seeking 
for the diffusion of life-giving know- 
ledge, we should only be instrumental 
in deepening and aggravating the spiri- 
tual darkness which has so long held 
its empire over the people of this un- 
happy land. 

The debate upon the Irish educa- 
tion grant contains much to excite 
grave thought. It was as painful to 
us as it was delightful to the enemy, 
to find the government pledging itself 
as a government, to a system in all 
respects so much to be deplored. The 
same reasons which make us deprecate 
any untimely quarrel with them, upon 
other subjects, which might only 
eventuate in letting in worse men, 
must influence us also upon this, and 
compel us * to bear the ills we have,” 
rather than “ fly to others which we 
know not of.” In our haste we are 
too apt to say, what difference is 
there between Lord John Russell and 
Sir Robert Peel? The difference is 
as great as between the rule and the 
exception. The policy of the one is 
eminently conservative; that of the 
other was conspicuously destructive. 
The former sometimes errs, in leaning 
to a spurious liberalism where he 
should not; the latter seldom erred 
in departing from that spurious libe- 
ralism, in favour of any thing savour- 
ing of true wisdom. We conclude, 
therefore, that Sir Robert is entitled 
to a generous confidence and a general 
support, while a free expression of 
opinion may be given by true Conser- 
vatives on those occasions on which 
his lapses from sound policy are appa- 
rent ; provided, only, they take special 
care that their “precious balms do 
not break his head.” Let them be 
satisfied with expostulating with him 
in terms, the courtesy of which may 
be admitted, while their earnestness 
cannot be mistaken. And, with any 
view to the removal of the policy of 
which they complain, let them address 
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themselves to the country. We do 
not believe that in this Protestant 


empire the Church of England, or 
Christianity itself, is so far at a dis- 
count, as that an appeal to the moral 
feelings of the country would not be 
attended with most beneficial effects. 
Why does Lord Stanley—why does 
Sir Robert Peel, take their stand, at 
the present moment, upon the na- 
tional board? Simply because they 
fancy that the voice of the country is 
in its favour. Let it be demonstrated 
hat such is not the case; that, on the 
contrary, an indignant feeling of re- 
probation is felt respecting that sys- 
tem, wherever it is known, amongst 
those of the Protestant communion ; 
and that, speaking generally, none 
but the worst enemies of the country 
accord it their entire approval ?—let 
this be intimated by petitions which 
shall echo the sentiments of awakened 
constituencies, and more wi!] be done 
for correcting the errors iato which 
our wise men have fallen, upon this 
and upon other subjects, than could 
be accomplished in any other way. 
But let us not suffer our righteous 
indignation, at the present moment, 
to disturb or even to embarrass minis- 
tows, so as to render their tenure of 
office insecure ;—for, most undoubt- 
edly, in such a case, a worse evil 
would befall us. The wicked men 
who have been lately ejected would 
again vault into power. <A breach 
would be made in the Conservative 
ranks, which would leave us powerless 
asa party. The career of destruc- 
tive democratic legislation would com- 
mence again. Change and unsettle- 
ment, disorder and anarchy, popery 
and infidelity would be the order of 
the day ;—and our last end would be 
worse than our first. 

Nor can we look abroad without 
seeing, in the state of the world 
around us, additional reason for depre- 
cating any removal of the helm of 
empire from the hands which. now 
hold it, to those which held it before. 
In France, what a sudden and start- 
ling calamity is the death of the Duke 
of Orleans! How well calculated to 
fill Europe with gloomy apprehen- 
sions! The election returns, too, 
leave Guizot but a poor chance of 
initiating, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, such a system of enlightened 
Conservative policy, as could afford 
any certain guarantee against those 


outbreaks of popular violence which 
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might again disturb the harmony 
of the world. France is in a vol- 
canic state at the present moment ; 
and nothing but the vigorous; manage- 
ment of Louis Philippe could have, 
ere this, prevented an eruption, the 
destructive ravages of which would be 
felt far and wide in the first instance, 
although they would be sure to recoil, 
with aggravated calamity, upon that 
unhappy country itself. What will 
remiin, as a restraining power, when 
that hale but aged ruler is taken 
away? And what additional incentives 
are now presented to regicides and 
anarchists to repeat those attempts 
upon his life, which have hitherto 
been so marvellously and providen- 
tially defeated! The subject is one 
big with alarm, and any thing like a 
revolutionary spirit, ascendant again 
in this country, would be sure to pre- 
cipitate the crisis. The best hope, 
not only for England, but for France, 
for Europe, for the world, consists in 
maintaining the Conservative ministry 
firmly in power. To this, in the pre- 
sent emergency, all other objects 
should give place. The part is a dif- 
ficult one which Sir Robert Peel is 
called upon to act. In the three great 
measures, by which, as we think, he 
has done all that can be done to rec- 
tify our internal disorders, he has 
offended and alienated his friends, 
without conciliating his enemies; and 
in dealing with the present state and 
the future prospects of France, he 
must so conduct himself, as neither to 
compromise England, nor to embar- 
rass Guizot, the minister whose unpo- 
pularity arises from his supposed 
partiality for this country, and whose 
fall would be hailed by the war faction 
with fiendish delight, and be the signal 
for hostilities, of which it would be 
easier to predict the calamities than to 
foresee the termination. No wise or 
good man, therefore, will seek to dis- 
turb or perplex the premier, in the 
very difficult circumstances in which 
he is placed; but, on the contrary, 
every man who is capable of appre- 
ciating the dangers by which we are 
beset, will aid him by all honest and 
constitutional means, in maintaining 
that position in the councils of his 
sovereign, upon which, in our humble 
judgment, humanly speaking, depends 
the peace and dignity of England, 
and the tranquillity of the world. 

An evil that is foreseen rarely oc- 
curs ; thus it is that some sagacious 
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men will reason themselves out of any 
apprehensions respecting the consc- 
quences of the heavy calamity which 
has fallen upon the house of Orleans. 
The danger, they say, is so imminent, 
that it must give rise to some provision 
by which our present fears will be re- 
moved. Ay, if the French were a 
foreseeing people. Doubtless, if they 
had any forethought, what has hap- 
pened would be sufficient to make them 
pause, and endeavour to devise some 
expedient, by which the calamities with 
which it threatens France might be 
averted. But the French (we speak 
of them as a nation) take no thought 
for the future. Of all mankind, they 
live most in and for the present. 
* Carpe diem, quam minime credula 
postero,” is their motto. Of the past 
they are heedless—of the future re- 
gardless; all the objects of their ex- 
istence are concentrated in the present 
hour. They are an insect nation— 
the ephemerides of mankind. Is it 
from such a people any wise precau- 
tions are to be expected, by which they 
would voluntarily impose upon their 
unbridled passions that wholesome re- 
straint which would be necessary to 
keep them within the bounds of safety ? 
Never. We doubt even if the young 
prince had been spared, whose sudden 
death has spread so much gloom over 
Europe, whether he would be equal to 
the crisis which he must have pre- 
ared to meet, when France felt re- 
eee from the vigour of the paternal 
administration. But when that vigour 
has been withdrawn—while no ade- 
quate representative of royalty has 
been left behind, what will remain 
to prevent those eccentric movements 
by which the peace of Europe may be 
disturbed? No. The best hope for 
that country consists in the life of 
Louis Philippe, and the maintenance 
of a Conservative ministry in Eng- 
land. Should that restless nation be- 
come unmanageable by ordinary means, 
Louis Philippe may be able, by the 
means of the fortresses with which 
Paris is being at present surrounded, 
“to fry French sedition in its own 

avy.”* And England, composed in 
her might, by the dignity of her posi- 
tion, and the steadiness of her rule, 
must affcrd to any ministry disposed 
to govern France upon Conservative, 
or even anti-revolutionary principles, a 
countenance and a support that must 
be highly useful. But, we may nist 
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dive into futurity. It is idle now to’ 
speculate respecting what is in the 
womb of time. Rarely has either the 
destruction or the deliverance of a na- 
tion taken place in the precise manner 
in which it might be expected by saga- 
cious observers. ‘ Quad minime reris,” 
&c., is an observation that applies not 
merely to escape from calamity, but to 
all those vicissitudes of affairs, whether 
prosperous or adverse, which mark the 
chances and changes which take place 
in societies of mortal men. No one 
can tell what a day may bring forth. 
And some untoward event, which 
could not be calculated upon, may 
baffle the profoundest combinations of 
moral or political wisdom. But let 
us, by all means, eschew the frantic 
folly which would again expose Eng- 
land to the danger of revolutionary 
rulers. Letno difference upon minor 
points, which may take place amongst 
Conservatives, prevail, to the extent of 
damaging their strength as an united 
body, upon whose cohesion the inte- 
grity of the empire depends, Let them 
measure the advantages of union, by 
the efforts of the adversary to pro- 
duce division, and by the malignant 
exultation of that adversary, when 
such division appears to have been 
effected. Our enemies are strong only 
when we are weak; and we can only be 
weak when we suffer our resentment 
to prevail against our better judgment, 
and enter into a cabal against, or afford 
but an unwilling support to the minis- 
ter, by whom alone the country can 
be saved. Let this be well impressed 
upon the minds of the great, party’ by 
whom Sir Robert Peel has been placed 
in office, and we do not despair of yet 
seeing the right honourable baronet 
more in accordance with some of the 
best of his supporters upon subjects of 
the highest moral interest, while they 
will have the satisfaction of reflecting, 
that by their forbearance they have 
maintained the ascendancy of the prin- 
ciples of social order, and contributed 
to the establishment, upon a solid 
basis, of a Conservative ministry, who 
are pledged to maintain, to all ranks 
of the community and orders of the 
state, their liberty, their property, 
their rights, and their privileges, and 
whose wise and yigorous administra- 
tion of affairs will ensure maintenance 
and protection to the palace and the 
cottage, the throne and the altar. 


* The words of Metternich, 
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